






‘T A gentil Toscana,’ as her friends 
lovingly call her, is certainly 





















































































al the land of song. Everyone sings, 
a from the highest to the lowest, and 
dl. all can join in the chorus of the 
ts popular stornelli—born, one knows 
cs. not where—which crop up every 
“ spring with the flowers, and every 
sd autumn with the ripening grapes. 
ap. It is difficult to get the people to 
ere sing their rispetti or stornelli for 
ive you. They will not believe that 
The s 7 
al anyone can care for their roba 
antica, or old stuff; and as to re- 
tive peating the words—‘ Questa va in 
ob- canto, in discorso non si pudl dire’ 
g to (this does for singing, but one 
we cannot say the words) will be their 
vere ° 
sont answer, The peasants, the brick- 
layers, carpenters, &c., generally 
ssor sing at: their work, and the stornello 
joes § particularly is pressed into every 
the . : 
Pe variety of service. The lover se- 
eory renades his mistress with burning 
lary words of love; the disappointed 
this suitor, as he passes the house of his 
ndi- successful rival, or of the faithless 
dea’ fair one, insults or upbraids with 
a a stornello; two women quarrel— 
tions they instantly begin stornellare each 
sence § other, ridiculing personal defects, 
4 or voiding family quarrels in the 
righ! Bf choicest ‘Tuscan. 
de of The rispetto is, almost without 
tallie J exception, a love-song in six, eight, 
lueto @ orten lines. The music is melan- 
ace of choly, often in the minor key, and 
~_ some of the old airs are like a re- 
' § Citative, the end notes being drawn 
out as long as possible; some of 
ND. them sound very like eastern airs. 
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How it is that no musician has 
ever taken the trouble to note down 
the music of the real popular songs, 
I cannot imagine. Gordigiani, 
Campani, Palloni, and many other 
maestri have composed music to 
the old words, or to modern imita- 
tions of them, but their rispetti 
and stornelli are very unlike the 
genuine thing. The old airs are 
difficult to catch, and still more 
difficult to note; but with the 
kind help of Mrs. Tom Taylor, I 
have succeeded in making a con- 
siderable collection : some from the 
peasants in the country, some from 
friends, and others from hackney 
coachmen, masons, &c., in Florence. 
The inhabitants of the San Fred- 
iano and San Nicold quarters of the 
town are reckoned the best singers, 
and a guitar is to be seen in nearly 
every house on the southern, or 
unfashionable side of the Arno. 
New songs are composed by the 
people every year, and on fine sum- 
mer nights one often meets a silent 
crowd of one or two hundred people 
following three or four men with 
guitars, and perhaps a flute. You 
ask an explanation. ‘EK Oreste che 
canta,’ ‘It is Oreste who is sing- 
ing,’ is the answer. Some of 
them have beautiful voices and 
sing wonderfully well. I know 
of a young mason with a tenor 
voice who was offered 4ool. a 
year—a large sum in Florence— 
if he would learn to sing for the 
stage, but he preferred his liberty 
and refused. As the singers pass 
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slowly through the streets, you hear 
the noise of opening windows far 
ahead, and occasionally a loud 
‘bene!’ or ‘bravo!’ comes from 
above, generally acknowledged by 
the little band stopping a few 
minutes to finish their song. One 
of the well-known singers in Flo- 
rence at the present moment unites 
the incongruous occupations of a 
butcher and a flower vendor. In 
winter he kills oxen and lambs, and 
in summer he sells flowers. When 
he sleeps I know not, as he sings 
nearly all night long in the different 
people’s cafés and in the streets 
with his companions. 

G. Tigri, one of the most ele- 
gant among modern writers, has 
made an excellent collection of 
the words of stornelli and rispetti. 
The rispetto may be defined as 
a respectful (rispettoso) saluta- 
tion from a lover to his mistress, or 
vice verséd. The following is an 
example : 

Vi vengo a salutare, rosa gentile, 

Vera delizia del giardin d'amore. 

Decco qua il vostro servo umile e vile, 

Chi v’a donato la sua vita e il cuore. 

A voi s’inclina reverente e umile, 

Come si deve a un fedel servitore ; 

Peré ti prego, rosa colorita, 

Sarai cagion ch’io perderd la vita ? 

I come to greet thee, gentle rose, that 
solely , 

The true delight of love's fair garden art : 

Look down upon thy slave, so poor and 
lowly, 

Who hath to thee given up his life and 
heart. 

To thee he bows him down in reverence 
holy, 

Fulfilling so a faithful servant's part ; 

But yet I pray thee, rose of brightest 
hues, 

Wouldst thou be cause that I my life 

should lose ? 


Here is a charming description of 
the seven beauties a woman ought 
to possess : 


Sette bellezze yuol’ aver la donna: 
Prima—che bella si possa chiamare ; 
Alta dev’ esser senza la pianella, 

E biancae rossa senza su’ lisciare ; 
Larga di spalla e stretta in einturella; 
La bella bocca, ¢ il bel nobil parlare. 
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Se poi si tira su le bionde trecce, 
Decco la donna di sette bellezze, 


The perfect woman should have beauties 
seven : 
First she must have the right to be called 


fair— 

Tall she should be, without her slippers 
even ; 

Of red and white in which paint claims 
no share. 

To shoulders broad a thin waist should 
be given ; 

From sweet lips, sweet and noble speech 
should fare : 

If, besides these, she should be golden- 
tressed, 

Behold the maid with the seven beauties 
blessed ! 


Again, the lover hears the moon 
lamenting the loss of two of her 
stars. She complains to Cupid, 
and refuses to remain in the sky: 


La luna s’é venuta a lamentare, 

Inde la faccia del divino Amore; 

Dice che in cielo non ci vuol pid stare ; 
Che tolto gliel’ avete lo splendore. 

E si lamenta, e si lamenta forte ; 

L’ ha conto le sue stelle, non son tutte. 
E gliene manca due, e voi !’ avete; 

Son que’ du’ occhi che in fronte tenete! 


The moon has come to make her lamenta- 
tion ; 

Before the face of Cupid she doth bend her: 

No more i’ the sky, she says, she'll hold 
her station, 

Because that you have robbed her of her 
splendour. 

And still her loud lament on this doth bear, 

That, when she counts her stars, all are 
not there. 

There are two missing—and the theft is 
thine : 

They are the two eyes in thy face that 
shine. 


Generally speaking, the last two 
lines of the rispetto are repetitions 
in altered words of the two former 
ones. It is difficult to render the 
tender grace, the perfect simplicity, 
and the purity of language and of 
style, in a translation. The pea 
sants, shepherds, and charcoal bur- 
ners of the Pistoian mountains 
speak to this day the Italian, or 
rather the Tuscan, of the great 
poets. They read Tasso in the 
winter nights, sitting round the 
big open fireplace; the scholar of 
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the house reads aloud; and the verse 
of the gentle poet may perhaps live 
longer under the fir-trees of the 
Apennine than upon the lagunes of 
Venice. The children learn long 

ges by heart, and the recog- 
nised declaration of love by a young 
peasant is his singing the ottave 
vime of Tasso under the window of 
the girl he purposes to court with 
a view to marriage. The songs 
which come from the mountains are 
not more remarkable for the beauty 
of their language than for their de- 
licacy and the respect for women 
which they breathe. Thus: 


Se dormi, o se non dormi, viso adorno, 

Alza la bionda e delicata testa— 

Ascolta lo tuo amor che tu hai d’ intorno, 

Dice che tu ti affaci alla finestra ; 

Ma non ti dice che tu vada fuora, 

Perché la notte é cosa disonesta : 

Facciati alla finestra, e stanne in casa, 

Perch’io sto fuora, e fo’ |’ inserenata. 

Facciati alla finestra, e stanne dentro, 

Perch’io sto fuora, e faccio un gran 
lamento. 


Sleep’st thou, or wak’st thou, sweet face of 
my dearest ? 

Lift that fair head in all its delicate 
beauty— 

List to the love that to thy heart sits 
nearest— 

He tells thee that to look out is thy duty: 

But tells thee not to come out in the 
gloaming, 

For night is not the time for maiden’s 
roaming : 

But look out from the casement of thy 
chamber, 

Because I stand and sing, nor think to 
clamber. 

Look from thy casement—to this prayer 
consenting, 

Because I stand without, and make a great 
lamenting. 


In autumn there is a considerable 
emigration of the ablebodied men 
from the hills above Pistoia and the 
country round Siena to the Marem- 
ma, to find work. They pushon as far 
as Elba, Corsica, and Sardinia, where 
they are employed as miners, wood- 
cutters, charcoal-burners, and road- 
makers. But the love they bear 
to their Apennines never burns 
dim, and they generally keep toge- 
ther in bands from the same village 
or district. In spring they return 
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with their carefully-hoarded earn- 
ings to their families. This yearly 
wandering has given rise to many 
of their songs. The following is 
the parting song of a young lover 
to his sweetheart : 


Quando che mi —_ dal mi’ paese, 

Lasciai piangendo la mi ’nnamorata, 

Et I’ era tanto bella e si cortese, 

Chi prese a domandar della tornata. 

E gli risposi con poche parole: 

La tornata sara quando Dio vuole ; 

E gli risposi con parole umile : 

La tornata sara fra maggio e aprile! 

When from my village I was boun’ for 
starting, 

I parted from my love with salt tears 
burning, 

So fair and courteous in that hour of 
parting 

Was she, she questioned me of my return- 


ing, 

And I made brief reply to my heart’s 
treasure, 

That my return would be at God’s good 
pleasure ; 

And I made her reply, in humble way, 

I would return ’twixt April-tide and May. 


The girl whose lover has gone 
sings : 
Come faranno i mi’ oczhi beati 
A star lontan da voi cinque o sei mesi ? 
Come faranno, che so’ innamorati ? 
A noia gli verran queste paesi : 
A noia gli verran questi contorni: 
Sempre pregheré |’ ciel che ritorniate. 


What will these eyes do, late so blest in 
seeing, 

With my love from me five or six months 
parted ? 

What will they do, to whom love was their 
being ? 

How will they loathe the hamlet whence 
he started, 

The country round about how they'll be 
spurning ! 

My constant prayer shall be for thy re- 
turning. 

How heavily the days will pass, alack! 

The while I pray Heaven for thy coming 
back. 


Her lover replies : 


Tornerd, tornerd, non dubitare, 

Caro mio bene, non aver paura, 

Che a breve tempo mi vedrai tornare : 
Che impressa porto ognor la tua figura. 
Allor ticesserd, bella, d’ amare, 

Quando morto sarod in sepoltura. 


Tll return, I'll return; fear not that, my 
own dearie, 

With never a doubt let thy heart be dis- 
trest, 
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That after brief absence again I'll be near 
thee, 
And till then thy face I bear stamped on 
my breast. 
Nor e’er will I cease in my heart’s core to 
wear thee, 
Till dead in the cold of the tomb I'm 
at rest. 
A number of the letters written 
during these long absences are in 
rhyme, either composed by the 
young people themselves, or, if 
they cannot write, by the village 
poet, who has a large custom, and 
for a few pence writes the letter in 
prose or in verse, and even paints 
some fitting symbol on the first 
page—such as a heart transfixed by 
« dart, two hearts bound by a 
chain, two vases of flowers, or two 
wreaths. Some of these letters 
have been collected and printed by 
G. Tigri and by Tommaseo. Those 
which invoke the aid of the swallow 
are particularly pretty, begging the 
bird who comes from the sea to 
stay her flight, and to give the dis- 
consolate lover a feather from her 


lovely wing, wherewith to write to 
his love a golden letter ; promising 
to give back the amorous feather 
to the swallow, and begging her to 
carry the letter safely to his lady- 


love. Another complains that he 
tried to write the name he loves, 
but the pen was so full of melan- 
choly and the inkstand of sorrow, 
that he never could succeed, adding 
that if the waters of the sea were 
ink, the earth paper, and all the 
grass that grows on it pens, he 
would still need more sheets of 
paper to tell the immensity of his 
love. 

Many of the phrases and com- 
parisons in these letters are taken 
from the old rispetti and stornelli, 
which every peasant learns by 
heart as a child, together with the 
proverbs in which Tuscany is so 
rich. Some, again, have doubtless 
descended for generations, and the 
lover has only to change a name, 
and the colour of the hair and eyes, 
to make his letter suitable. Others, 
are descriptions of the Maremma 
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and of the work doing, or of Rome 
the ‘ city of eternal beauty.’ 

The rispetti have a likeness to 
the ancient strambotti (derived 
from Strani Motti), which used to 
be sung in Sicily in Manfredi’s 
time, and I believe that in some 
parts of Tuscany the peasants still 
use the latter name for their songs. 
They were successfully imitated by 
Palci, Poligiani, and Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, some of whose sonnets 
are even now popular. 

In the villages the old custom of 
‘andare a veglia’ still exists. At 
nightfall the young men go in com- 
panies to houses where there are 
young girls, to sing and dance; 
some of their dances are accom- 
panied by songs, as La Galletta 
and La Veneziana. The dancers 
sing two lines, and the musician 
then plays the ‘ ricordino,’ or ‘ inter- 
calare, a sort of quick refrain, 
generally in the minor key, while 
the young people dance round him 
in couples. The following are 
favourite words to these dance 
airs : 

La bella ballerina é entrata in ballo, 

Mirala un po’ come la balla bene ! 

Mirala al collo se le’ ci ha il corallo ; 

La bella ballerina é entrata in ballo. 

Mirala al petto se le’ ci ha il bel fiore ; 

La bella ballerina é col suo amore. 

Mirala in dito se le’ ci ha il diamante ; 

La bella ballerina é col suo amante, 

Mirala in petto se le’ ci ha la rosa; 

La bella ballerina é fatta sposa. 

The graceful dancer hath come to 
dancing. 

Look at her—only look—how well she 
dances ! 

Look at her neck, what coral on it glancing! 

The graceful dancer hath come to the 
dancing. 

Look at her breast, how sweet a flower is 
there ! 

The graceful dancer now is with her dear. 

Look at her hand, which rings of diamond 
cover ; 

The graceful dancer now is with her lover. 

Look, how her rosy breast the rvses hide, 

The graceful dancer hath become a bride. 


the 


Other dances, as the T'escone, the 
Villan di Spagna, the Man/rina, 
the Marina, the Contraddanza, the 
Bergamasca, the JPaesuna, the 
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Milordina, the Moresca, &c., have 
each their peculiar air, but no 
words ; except the Vita d’oro, when 
the man sings on ceasing to 
dance : 

O vita d’ oro, vita d’ argento! 

Dammi la mano, ché son contento! 

Oh, life of golden—life of silver store! 
Give me thy hand, and I will ask no more. 
The ancient custom of going round 
and serenading the young girls on 
the last night of April still lmgers 
in some Tuscan villages. The old 
Florentine writers describe the splen- 
did festivals in town and country for 
the Calen di Maggio, and the songs 
called Maggi. The peasants in out-of- 
the-way villages still plant a branch 
of some flowering shrub before the 
doors of their sweethearts, or carry 


a kind of Maypole, Maio, adorned 


with fresh flowers and lemons, and 
sing in chorus, while the lover 
presents a small nosegay to his 
mistress : 


Or é di maggio, e fiorito é il limone ; 
Noi salutiamo di casa il padrone. 

Ora é di maggio, e gli é fiorito i rami ; 
Salutiam le ragazze co’ suoi dami. 

Ora é di maggio, che fiorito é i fiori; 
Salutiam le ragazze co’ suoi amore. 


May-day is come—the lemon is in flower : 

Greet we the house-master, in happy hour. 

Now it is May, and blooms on boughs 
are hoar: 

We greet each maiden and her bachelor. 

Now May is come—earth its flower-carpet 
covers : 

Our greeting to the young girls and their 
lovers. 


Till within a few years ago the 
young people of both sexes used to 
join together in companies on the 
evening of the Ist of May, and 


serenade their friends, or the 
Padrone, or any other benefactor 
they wished to honour. They im- 
provised stornelli and rispetti to 
the accompaniment of a violin, a 
guitar or two, and a tambourine, 
and wore branches of gay-coloured 
silk ribbons on their hats and on 
their shoulders. The following is 
&@ serenade to a young married 
couple, probably the Padrone and 
his young bride : 
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Alzando gli occhi al cielo veddi il sole 

Accompagnato da una chiara stella, 

Che sotto gli occhi miei facea splendore : 

Non ho mai visto una coppia si bella. 

Scusin, signori, s’io ho fatto errore 

Colla mia rozza semplice favella, 

Cola verdeggia mia fiorita rosa, 

Donna gentile, delicata sposa : 

Pregherd sempre la divina Madre, 

Che faccia vi figlio che somigli il padre! 

I raised mine eyes to heaven, the sun was 
glowing, 

With but one star beside his course so fair, 

That as I looked its splendour still seemed 

growing. 

Never a couple have I seen so rare. 

But pardon, signors, if I, all unknowing, 

Have erred ia this my speech so poor and 
bare; 

So blooms a rose, the flower of summer- 
tide, 

As does this gentle dame, this dainty 
bride ; 

Still will I pray to our sweet Lady-Mother, 

A son to send as his sire such another. 


When anyone begins to sing stor- 
nelli (derived probably from the 
word storno, which means to send 
back or re-echo), he generally starts 
with an invitation or defiance, to 
induce his companions to reply to 
his song. In the old times the 
accepted term was ‘ Ecce,’ and the 
answer, ‘Cominci’ (begin). It 
was thus Burchiello, the celebrated 
barber of the Via Calimara, where 
the rich cloth merchants of Florence 
had their shops, used to challenge 
his friends to sing. Such men as 
Filippo Brunelleschi, who built the 
dome of the cathedral of Florence ; 
Luca della Robbia, and his family ; 
Orcagna, and his scholars; Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, who made the doors of 
the Baptistery—doors, said Michel 
Angelo, worthy of Paradise—were 
the friends of Burchiello. Gifted 
with a fine voice and feeling for 
music, with a biting tongue and 
ready wit, the barber’s songs were 
the terror of his enemies and the 
delight of the people. To this day 
a certain class of songs are called 
burchielleschi. 

Near the church of Santa Croce, 
where Simone Memmi and Giotto 
loved to work, was the beautiful 
Fabbrini garden, famous for its 
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orange trees—so famous, that a 
street near was called ‘Canto agli 
Aranci’ (corner of the oranges) ; 
and here it was that the improvi- 
satori most loved to congregate and 
challenge each other to improvise 
to the guitar on any theme given 
by the bystanders. A certain 
Cristoforo, a Florentine, sur- 
named ‘1’ Altissimo (the Supreme),’ 
was a renowned improvisatore 
about 1480. Another improvisatore 
of note was a secretary of the 
Republic, by name Bernardo As- 
colti. Lorenzo dei Medici was 
celebrated both for his skill as a 
musician and as an improvisatore, 
and used to sing with a friend sur- 
named Cardiere, who bore him a 
good second. In 1600, Doni says 
that singing in the open air, in 
gardens and cool places, was most 
opular in Florence ; and there ex- 
isted a society of letterati who had 
raised the art of improvising in 
verse to the guitar to such a height 
that Leo X. gave them the permis- 
sion to grant the title of poet, and 


a laurel crown, to anyone they 
considered worthy of such honour. 
As late as 1725, Bernardino Per- 
fetti, a Sienese, was crowned as an 
improvisatore at Rome, in the Cam- 
pidogto and in 1776, Maddalena 


orelli, of Pistoja, surnamed 
‘Corinna Olimpica,’ achieved the 


Fior di li - mo - ne! 
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same distinction for her wonderful 
wer of improvisation. She had 
the additional honour of suggesting 
a heroine to Madame de Staél. 
Many women have been famous for 
the grace of their language and 
beauty of voice; and even in these 
prosaic times there are a few left, 
whose improvising can rouse large 
audiences to enthusiasm. 

But to return to the stornello: it 
consists either of three lines of equal 
length, or of a short invocation or 
exclamation, and two lines by way 
of conclusion. The following is in 
common use as a stornello to start 
with, though the singer often im- 
provises a polite defiance suited to 
his company : 

E io delli stornelli ne so tanti! 

Ce n’ ho da caricar sei bastimenti— 

Che se ne vuol profitar si faccia avanti! 

Of catches I know so many, so many-- 

Enough, I swear, six ships to load! 

Step forward, step forward—who'd have 
any! 

At the end of all the stornelli, and 

of a few of the rispetti, there is a 

kind of refrain, or chorus, called a 

rifiorita, or passa gallo (cock’s 

walk), sometimes with words, some- 

times without. The following isa 

favourite air for the stornello a 

Jiore, so called because it must begin 

with the invocation of a flower or 

blossom : 

a — 


pelea ieeees 


Li-mon-eé a-groe 


non si pudl man- 


gi - are, 


Ma son pit a - gre 


sen - to, lo so, Port’ 


Li - mo-neé a-groe 


le pe-ne d’a-mo-re. Sei 


non si pudl man - gi - are, 


bel - li- na, lo 


ee es 


i cap-pel - li 


alla roc-co-co! 





Se Ob eS 
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FIOR DI LIMONE. 
Limone é agro e non si pudl mangiare, 
Ma son pid agre le pene d’amore. 
( Rifiorita.) 
Sei bellina, lo sento, lo so, 
Port’ i cappelli alla roccoco! 
LEMON BLOSSOM. 
The lemon it is bitter, too bitter for eating, 
But bitterer his pain that loves thee, 
sweeting ; 
Fair is my darling, I feel it and I know, 
And wears her hair dressed a la rococo, 


FIOR DI GRANATO, 
8e li sospiri miei fossero fuoco, 
Tutto il mondo sarebbe bruciato. 


E ques-ta stra - da, 


la vor- re’ 


tu sa-rai mia 


But the pretty and anything but 
insulting words which we give, are 
often sung to it: 


E questa strada la vo’ mattonare ; 

Di rose e fiori la vorre’ coprire ; 

Daequa rosata la vorre’ bagnare. 
Tu sei bellina, tu sarai mia sposa, 
Tu sei bellina, |’ idolo mio sei tu! 


Of the street where thou livest, I'd fain 
have the paving. 
With roses and sweet flowers I'd cover it 


o'er, 
With water of roses, 
laving ! 


too, everywhere 


la vo’ mat-to - 


spo - sa, Tu sei bel - li - na, 
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far al-l’a-mor con - te. 


(Rifiorita.) 
Piglia la rosa e lasciar star la foglia, 
Ho tanta voglia di far’ all’ amor con te! 
POMEGRANATE BLOSSOM, 


If a flame of fire were the sighs I sigh, 
All the world would be burnt thereby. 
Gather the roses, and let the leaves be, 
Dearly I love to make love to thee! 


The following air is more popular 
in the city than in the country, and 
is often used for improvising insult- 
ing words, for which the common 
peuple of Tuscany have no little 
facility : 


me ina 


na - re, Di ro-see 


montis Rrrrorita. - 


co - pri - re, Ta sei bel - li 


l’i- do- lo mio sei tu. 


For ’tis thou art my beauty—my bride 
thou shalt be, 
My beauty—I’'ll make my soul’s idol of 


thee ! 


At the risk of wearying my 
readers, I give this Stornello alla 
Pisana, or according to the fashion 
of Pisa, where the street singing is 
celebrated, and all the songs full 
of flourishes (fioritwre), turns and 
rans (girigogoli). Take for ex- 
ample the peasant’s song : 
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O Bion - di- na, co - me 


Quando nasceste voi nacque un bel fiore : 

La luna si fermé nel caminare, 

Le stelle si cangiorno di colore— 

(Rifiorita.) 

O biondina, come la va, 
Senza la vela la barca non va! 

When thou wert born a flower came to 
completeness ; 

The moon stopped in its course, thy beauty 
seeing ; 

The stars changed colour at sight of thy 
sweetness, 

My fair-haired beauty, how is’t with thee ? 
Say: 

Without the sail, the boat may not make 
way! 

But my space will not allow me 
to give more examples of the in- 
numerable words and airs of 
the stornelli. I must not pass 
over without mention the patri- 
otic songs, nearly all dating from 
1848. Curiously enough, there 
are hardly any rispetti or stornelli 
containing patriotic sentiments. A 
few mention the Turks and barba- 


La lu-na 


fer - md 


Sen-za la 


== == 
a ee sa i a 
a ect — ° 

ve - - la la ca non va. 


la 


bar - 


rians, and complain how they car- 
ried away ‘la bella Rosina’ to 
slavery ; or a girl on shore curses 
the Turkish chains which keep her 
love from returning to her arms. 
These point to the old days of the 
Saracen or Sallee Rover, the con- 
stant and daring ravager of the 
Mediterranean shores in the fif- 
teenth and two following centuries. 

But 1848 brought new life to the 
patriotic sentiment of Italy, and 
quite changed for the time the 
character of its national poetry and 
music. Garibaldi became the hero 
and inspirer of popular minstrelsy, 
and those who joined him the ob- 
jects of popular ovation. One of 
the best known and most popular 
of these patriotic songs is that of 
the Tuscan volunteers, as they 
marched to the field of battle when 
the cause of Italia wna hung in the 

ce : 
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L’ADDIO DEL VOLONTARLO. 


Ad- dio, mia bel-la, ad - dio, l’ar - ma - ta 


8 non par-tisse an-ch’ io sa-reb-beu-na_ vil 


Addio, mia bella, addio ! So rang the chorus day and night 
Liarmata se ne va. 


atten aeaihe for weeks and months, as the volun- 
e . 

E ri : teers marched through the ancient 

Sarebbe una vilta. ; 

Grandi saranno I'ire, streets and squares of the City of 

Grande il morir sara; Flowers, armed and banded for the 

Si mora! EF’ un bel morire first time, in the inspiring cause of 

al . 

Morir per liberta! ‘Italy one and free.’ Time brought 

Non é fraterna guerra d ti disillusi 

La guerra ch’ io fard ; some deceptions, some disillusions, 

Dall’ Italiana terra and many disagreements and dis- 

L’ estrano eaccerd. sensions. 


This same song made its appear- 
Adieu, adieu, my fair one! ance again in 1859; but since Italy 


The army takes the field ; as i arious tri- 
If 1 did no march with it, has been united the various patri 


P pcceetine: ¢ pemctenae any otic songs are seldom heard, and I 
Oh! great will be our fury, only succeeded in obtaining some 

And great our death will be. of the less-known ones from the son 
If death comes, ‘tis brave dying of one of the volunteers of 1848, who 
It To set ao hak ie _ had learnt words and tunes from 

1s no War twix rotners, . 7} } 

The war to which I go, his father. The following is one of 
But from the land of Italy them, of which he only knew one 

To drive the foreign foe. verse : 


INNO DEL 1848, 


Lhan giu - ra-to, TVhovi-dia Pont’ I - da, Qui ca- 


—~e a < 
ra-to, si strin-se la ma - no, cit- ta - di - ni di cen-tocit- 
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L/han giurato, I’ ho vidi a Pont’ Ida, 
Git calati dal monte e dal piano. 
han giurato—si strinse la mano, 
Cittadini di cento citta! 

Cara Italia, bell suol adorato, 
Raserena la tua fronte. 

Como, Brescia, Milano é varcato ; 
E fra poco a Venezia si va. 


They have sworn at Pont’ Ida, I saw them, 
The sons of the mountain and plain— 
They have sworn, their hands grasped as 

they pledged them, 
Five-score cities, brothers again ! 
Dear Italy, face of new gladness 
To the sons of thy love thou may’st 
show; 
We have freed Como, Brescia, and Milan, 
And soon to free Venice we'll go! 


At the Pergola, on the evening 
of the 1ith September 1847, violent 
enthusiasm was roused by a very 
fine cantata, written by M. Ma- 
bellini, called Italia, or, Sorrow and 


Hope. 1 have often seen veterans’ 
eyes dimmed with tears at the 
sound of those heart-stirring words 
and soul-moving music. It is 
printed, so I do not give it here. 
Besides the rispetto, the stor- 
nello, and the Patriotic song, there 
is the canzone, or song of less 
sharply defined character, but al- 


ways local, of which, as I have 
already said, three or four new ones 
make their appearance every year. 
Should one of these happen to take 
the fancy of the public, it runs 
through Italy like wildfire. Now 
and then a Neapolitan song comes 
vid Rome to Florence and all the 
country round, when it is nearly 
always slightly changed in rhythm, 
generally to its advantage; but 
usually the songs are composed in 
and about the city of flowers. They 
seldom last more than six months, 
and are then completely forgotten— 
so completely, that after a few 
years a new tune is sure to be com- 
posed for any words that hit the 
public fancy. One of the Neapol- 
itan songs just mentioned held un- 
disputed sway in the streets of 
Florence and in the villages along 
the Arno for nearly ayear: a case 
of almost unprecedented popularity. 
I have no doubt that many of my 
readers will have heard the air: 
indeed it has, I believe, since its 
sudden spring into popularity, 
been arranged (i.e. spoilt) by 
Neapolitan composer : 
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PALUMELLA, 


Palumella, zompa e vola, 
Sulle braccie di Nenna mia. 
Che taggio a dicere, che non mo moro. 
Palumella, Palumella, pensaci tu. 
Tra la la. 


Io ne vengo da Palermo 

Pe trovar la Nenna mia, 

Ma gli occhi lucidi tuoi, malandrina, 

MWhanno rubato, m’hanno rubato, lu cor a 
me. 


Woodpigeon, woodpigeon, up with thee— 
off with thee, 

Fly to the arms of my Nenna, my pet: 

Tell her the word I send—how still I’m 
true to her, 

Woodpigeon, woodpigeon, do not forget. 

Soon I'll be back again, back from Palermo, 

To tend my own Nenna, the girl I love 
best 

Though 


those bright eyes of hers, thief 
that she is for it, 

Have stolen the heart of me clean from 
my breast! 


About two years ago a song came 
out in Florence which had im- 
mense vogue, partly from its own 
beauty, and partly on account of 


the half-romantic, half-comic story 
attached to it—for the truth of 
which, however, I cannot vouch. 
It was reported that a well-known 
‘cabby’ of Florence, whose stand 
is at Santa Trinita, had fallen des- 
perately in love with a Nubian or 
Abyssinian girl, one of a batch sent 
over by the Khedive for education 
in Florence, and that he had written 
the following song in her honour. 
His homage did not, however, touch 
her heart, as she soon afterwards 
married an officer in the army. 
The cabman is a first-rate player on 
the guitar, and has a nephew who 
sings remarkably well, with a very 
sweet high tenor voice. Be the 
story true or false, The Queen of the 
Desert took the town by storm, and 
nothing else was heard from morn- 
ing to night, and from night to 
morning. The beginning should 
be sung with fire and energy; the 
end slower and much emphasised : 
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REGINA DEL DESERTO. 


Ase 


Og-ni sen - tie-roéa - per 


Piano. 


2S SaaS 


rai con >. tu ver- rai con me,. 


See 2S 
tu ver Fug-gia - mo per - che 


vit - ti - ma io res - te - rei con - ——, ° ° ie gia - mo 


per- che vit - ti - ma, io res - Fei con 


Fuggiamo nel deserto, Even as a boat careering 
Fuggiamo, amante mia, Before the wind is blown; 
Ogni sentiero 6 aperto, No pilot for our steering, 
Se tu verrai con me. (dis) But two fond hearts alone ; 
Fuggiamo, perche vittima Our church of Heaven's own rearing, 
Io resterei con te! Our god, Love on his throne. 
Come barchetto errante The birds thy bride song singing, 
Abbandonato al vento, Shall chaunt from leafage green ; 
Noi non avremo avanti With rosebuds of my stringing 
Che un solo duce, il cor. T'll crown thy tresses’ sheen : 
Sia tempio il firmamento, My homage to thee bringing, 
Sia nume, pace e amor. Til hail thee Desert Queen. 
nto degli augelli 
Sis Tinno “ aaa. The comic songs of Tuscany are 
Un serto, su i capelli, ‘sui generis.’ The airs are often 
Di rose io ti fard. very slight, and their charm entirely 
Regina del deserto consists in the bright ‘espiégle’ 
To ti saluterd! way of singing—or, I might alened 
Forth to the desert lonely, say. reciting them. The bright 
My loved one, let us flee : eyes sparkle, and the mobile month 


re ee a with me: is curved with laughter ; even the 


Away ! a willing victim, guitar seems to be animated with 
I'll give my life for thee. fun and merriment. I have chosen 
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the following song, which was po- 
pular about four or five years ago, 
as a specimen, the air being prettier 
than the later ones. This summer 
the comic song is a bitter complaint 
that Mariannina had jilted the 
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singer, ending in an imperative re. 
quest to pull his leg hard when he gets 
into the railway and goes to Turin— 
utter nonsense, but jovial, rattling 
music. Comic songs are generally 
restricted to one new one a year. 


Vie-niineu - ci - 


col l'o-vo, O-ra ti pro - 


vie - ni in 
Oo- ra 


ea 


sa - la ti- na, 
fé col T’o-vo, 


na, 
vo, 


cu-ci - 
ti pro - 


na, 
vo, 


Vie-niin cu - ci 


non pian-ge - re, no 


No,no no no non pian-ge - re. 


Se ti piace I’ insalatina, 
Vieni in cucina ; te la daré— 
Ma no, non piangere né sospirar. 


Se ti piace ‘1 caffé col l’ovo, 
Ora ti provo se mi vuoi ben. 
Ma no, non piangere, non sospirar. 


If for salad you've a will, sir, 
Come in the kitchen and eat your fill, sir: 
Let’s have no crying, no sighing, pray! 


If you've a fancy for coffee and eggs, sir, 
I'll soon feed your passion, i’ fegs, sir— 
But let’s have no crying, no sighing, pray. 


O-ra ti pro - vo, 


Se ti 
Se ti 


pia - ce I'In- 
pia - ceil ca- 


— Ma 


Te la 
se mi 


- na, a - —s 


vuoi ben. 


no, nono nonononononon pian-ge - Te, 


f — 
né - sos - pi- rar. 


And so the verses run through 
the whole round of cupboard-love’s 
temptations which a clever cook 
can hold out to a hungry wooer. 

There are two other favourite 
comic songs—the first purely Tus- 
can, the second adapted from the 
Roman, and now popular in Tus- 
cany—which admit of, and indeed 
require infinite expression and arch- 
ness in the singer. 
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Vie-ni sta - se - ra, do-ma-ni 


man - te Pri-ma di 


Mi son fatto un vestitino, 
Fatto si, pagato, no : 
E mi sento tirata di dietro, 
‘ Hé, ragazzina, pagate mi un po’. 
‘Vieni’ stasera, 
Domani sera, 
Sabbato sera, 
Domenica, no!’ 
E cosi s'inganna l'amante, 
Prima di ‘si,’ e poi di ‘ no,’ 


Mi son fatto un capettino, 
(Giubettino, giacchetino. ) 


(gc. da capo.) 


For the song may run through 


se - ra, Sa-ba- to 


co - si s'in-gan-na_ l'a- 


the whole contents of the female 
wardrobe. 


A duck of a dress I had ordered— 
Ordered it, yes—paid for it—no: 
When twitch, comes a pull at my jacket, 
And a ‘Come, my girl, pay what you 
owe!’ 
‘Call in the evening— 
Call in the morning ; 
Saturday evening— 
Sunday—no go!’ 
And so we go cheating our lovers, 
First with a ‘yes,’ and then with a 
‘nol’ 
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pads Say 


Quand’ un uom ha mess’ i 


alone 


lie - ra, 


So-no tut-teu - no 


fan - noa - mo - re, Si 


baf - fi, 


Non c’é mo-do né ma - nie - ra, 


lo fan - no per se 


Ha bi-so- gno di mu- 


Sat 


Ma la fem-mi-na si 


St 


son tutt’ am - fan - fa-ri, 


See 


ne quan - no 


at 


spas - sar. 


aol 


aS aaa 


fem - mi - ne son 


fan fan fan fan 


so-no tut-t’u-no cu- 


+ TEES I 


fan 


, E  quanno fan-noa-mo- re, Lo fan-no perse spas - sar. 


Here is the beginning of the 
Roman comic song Tuscanised, with 
its music : 


Quand’ un uom ha mess’ i baffi, 
Ce bisogno di muliera : 
Non c’é modo ni maniera, 
Ma la femmina si vud. 
Ma le femmine son fanfari— 
Son tutte d’uno colore ; 
E quando fanno |’ amore, 
Lo fanno per se spassar— 
Le femmine son fan—fan—fan—fan— 
Son tutte, &c. (da capo). 


When a youngster grows his whiskers, 

’Tis women he must care for : 

Without a why or wherefore 

He must be a lady’s man! 
But the women they are humbugs; 

They're all bread of one baking: 

And when love they are making, 

They make it all for fun! 
The women are huam—hum—hum—hum— 

They’re all bread of one baking. 

(ge. da capo.) 

But enough of attempts to trans- 
late the untranslatable. After all 
has been done that can be done by 
VOL, XV.—NO. LXXXVIII. NEW SERIES. 


help of the most literal equivalent 
of the words, and most careful 
noting of the music, none but those 
who have lived among the Tus- 
can people can know what the 
Tuscan popular songs really are. 
Not till we hear them from 
Tuscan lips, to the simple ac- 
companiment of the guitar, and 
perhaps a flute, in the open air, 
under the serene blue sky of even- 
ing, or the cloudless Tuscan moon, 
amidst the perfume of the le- 
mon and growing grapes, and 
above all with the sweet, sponta- 
neous, unaffected Italian singing, 
like the singing of birds, so effort- 
less it sounds and so irrepressible, 
can we really appreciate the charm 
of these songs—their simple pathos 
and old-world purity, their innocent 
playfulness, their shrewd humour, 
and their depths of sweet and sin- 
cere feeling. 
Janet Ross. 
HH 





OUR INLAND NAVIGATION, 


HE state of the inland naviga- 
tion of this country demands 
very serious attention. We may, 
indeed, be met on the threshold 
by the sarcastic enquiry whether 
any such navigation now exists. 
The reply that upwards of 23,000,000 
tons are still annually carried on 
our canals is not, however, that 
with which the question is to be 
met. Such, indeed, is the case. 
But by the word navigation we 
imply, not only the traffic borne on 
our inland waters, but the con- 
dition of the banks, wells, and 
other works of the 4,138 miles of 
navigable water way which are 
still nominally or partially open to 
the trader. As to that, withont 
making too sweeping a remark, it 
is enough to say that the condition 
is most unsatisfactory. The rule, 
rather than the exception, is that 
the works are in a state of slovenly 
neglect; often, no doubt, of pur- 
posed neglect. And however per- 
manent may be the duration, in 
general, of the earthwork and 
masonry, the woodwork, in many 
cases, 1s in so decaying a con- 
dition that the time cannot be very 
long before either the proprietors 
are put to great expense for the 
restoration of gates, sluices, and the 
like, or the country, not to say the 
proprietors also, will be subjected 
to the yet greater loss of the 
abandonments of great lines of 
canal; a step involving not only 
provincial, but agricultural and 
sanitary questions of no small 
magnitude. 

The United Kingdom shares, to 
some extent, with Belgium, the dis- 
credit of the systematic neglect and 
discouragement of her inland navi- 

tion. In France and Germany, 
on the other hand, a busy traffic 
is yearly increasing on the canals 


and navigable rivers. A society 
has been formed in Berlin for 
the construction of canals, and 
works are now in progress to com- 
plete the work of inland naviga- 
tion in connection with that capital, 
as well as to establish a new and 
more direct water communication 
with the Baltic. The Prussian 
Government has now for some 
years been spending money on im- 
proving the navigation of the Elbe, 
and a mechanical method of steam 
towage, worthy of very serious 
attention, has been introduced be- 
tween Magdeburg and Dresden. 
The slow rate of progress, four 
miles an hour, to which the vessels 
passing through the Suez Canal 
are now restricted, is becoming so 
inconvenient that there can be but 
little doubt that the original plan 
of steyning the banks, or lining 
them with stone, must sooner or 
later be resorted to. In the great 
scheme for the recovery and drying 
up the basin of the Zuyder Zee, 
covering an area of half a million 
of acres, canals of the first order, 
in which two frigates may pass 
abreast, are to be connected with 
subsidiary water ways of a second 
and a third order of magnitude 
and importance. Such indications 
of the tendency to make use of 
the cheap and _ long-established 
means of transit for which rivers 
and canals afford so much con- 
venience, are enough to make us 
cast a searching glance at the con- 
dition of these inland lines of water 
way which, forty-five years ago, 
played so important a part in the 
internal communications of the 
country. 

It is pretty generally known that 
the opening, link by link, of our ear- 
liest trunk lines of railway was ac- 
companied by the diversion of a large 
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portion of the traffic previously 
accommodated by our turnpike 
roads. Toa great extent the course 
of traffic was changed. In long 
distances, there was absolutely no 
rivalship. The advantages offered 
by the railway, in point of time, were 
so great, that the stage coaches 
died a natural death as soon as 
a parallel line of more rapid loco- 
motion was established in any 
district. So great, indeed, was the 
stimulus given to traffic by the 
new facilities offered by the rail- 
ways, that the numbers of horses 
employed in public vehicles were 
nowhere, we believe, permanently 
diminished. As many were required 
for the purposes of the short traffic 
to and from the railway stations 
(which the jealousy of our towns 
kept as far from the centres as 
possible), as had previously been 
harnessed to the stages and vans 
of the main trunk lines of road. 
But the paying traffic that passed 
through the toll gates diminished 
tosuch a degree as to render the 
proper maintenance of the public 
highways a matter of difficulty. 
The legislature was thus compelled 
to interfere. The national duty of 
maintaining the public communi- 
cations was admitted and accom- 
plished. The general result has 
been the abolition of tolls, and the 
maintenance of the public high- 
ways at the cost, mainly, of the 
districts which they accommodate. 
In all this we can recognise 
nothing but the natural conse- 
quences of a great mechanical im- 
provement. Nothing manifestly 
opposed to truly economical prin- 
ciples can be detected. The 
question might, indeed, have been 
raised, whether the maintenance of 
the turnpike roads ought not pro- 
perly to have been accomplished, 
as far as any supplement to the 
reduced tolls was required, by the 
railway companies. It is, perhaps, 
well for the country that such a 
measure, however just, was not 
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adopted. The question of the 
proper incidence of the cost of 
maintenance of roads, as between 
the nation and the district, is also 
one into which it is not needful 
here to enter. In point of fact, the 
railways were allowed to take all 
the traffic they could get, with- 
out being called on to make any 
compensation for the loss which 
they thus, virtually, occasioned to 
the trustees of the public roads. 
They offered such marked advan- 
tages that the public were at once 
attracted to their lines. The nation, 
locally as well as generally, was 
so much the gainer, that the ques- 
tion of robbing Peter to pay Paul 
was lost sight of, as almost micro- 
scopic in comparison to the great 
balance of public gain. 

It was, however, quite otherwise 
with regard to the canals. From 
the earliest introduction of the 
railway system, conflict arose be- 
tween the future competitors for 
the heavy traffic of the country. 
The great canal interest opposed 
the passage of the Railway Bills. 
The railway engineers followed, in 
most instances, the lines of route 
previously ascertained by the canal 
engineers to be the natural lines of 
communication. The endeavour of 
the canal companies, in the first 
instance, was to nip the railways 
in the bud. The policy of the 
railway companies, so soon as they 
came into corporate existence, was 
to impede and ruin the canals. 

The measures adopted for this 
end were of different kinds; but 
the policy was everywhere the 
same. In some cases the railway 
companies either bought, or leased 
for long periods, the navigable routes 
which appeared most likely to in- 
terfere with their monopoly. No 
less than 1,716 miles of inland 
navigation, out of a total of 4,135 
miles, are at this time under the 
absolute control of railway com- 
panies. That this action was legal 
on the part of the companies, we 
HH 2 
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will not take the responsibility of 
denying ; but it must be admitted 
that it is matter of grave doubt. 
One thing, we apprehend, is unde- 
niuble, and that is, that if the rail- 
way companies were authorised by 
their Acts of Parliament to acquire 
this description of property for the 
purpose of depriving the country of 
the services which it might render 
to the public, the legislature 
grievously failed in its duty as the 
guardian of the public welfare. 

By the second series of hostile 
measures—the formation of treaties 
or contracts, under which the rail- 
way companies in return for certain 
annual payments, acquired the 
right of regulating the tariff of cer- 
tain canals—public policy, if not law, 
has been no less cynically outraged. 
The Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 
according to information collected 
by M. de Franqueville, receives 
nearly 40,0001. per annum from the 
London and North-Western and 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way Companies, on the condition of 
the maintenance of a maximum 
tariff. Thus, while the tolls of the 
canal are made to amount to sixteen 
shillings, the total railway charges 
for the same distance, including 
transport, are reduced to fifteen 
shillings. It may be said that the 
public is the gainer by this arrange- 
ment. But the fact is that the 
public is never the gainer in the 
long run by any artificial inter- 
ference with the natural course or 
prices of traffic. It is a very 
old expedient to offer facilities at 
an incredibly low price, until com- 
petition is knocked on the head; 
and then the surviving competitor 
takes his revenge on the public. 
This has so often occurred that it 
is almost an English institution. It 
has always inflicted heavy loss, 
often ruin, on at least one com- 
petitor; always, sooner or later, 
public mischief. 

If the railway companies could 
afford to carry goods for 20 per 
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cent. less than the mere tolls im- 
posed by the canal companies, it 
would be perfectly open for them 
te do so. In that case it would 
only have been necessary to publish 
their tariffs. The public would 
have acted as in the case of the 
passenger traffic. The railways 
would quietly and without effort 
have absorbed the entire transport. 
It would then have become a ques- 
tion how far, in view of the un- 
known eventualities of mechanical 
improvement, it would have been 
the duty of the legislature to inter- 
fere to prevent the destruction of 
the canals from pure disuse. But 
the fact that a company established 
for the construction of a land route 
finds it worth while, or imagines 
that it is worth while, to pay a 
heavy annual fine for the mere 
purpose of closing a water-way, 
betrays an instinctive conviction 
that the water-way, if left to itself, 
would prove the natural channel 
for a certain amount of remunera- 
tive traffic. 

Mr. Wilson, a director of the 
Aire and Calder Canal, gave evi- 
dence, in 1872, as to the proceedings 
of the railway companies with 
reference to canals. They oppose 
to us, he said, the obstacle of the 
raising of their tariffs to rates that 
are absolutely prohibitive. When 
this is not enough, they have re- 
course to other means. They fail 
to repair the canals, they leave 
them almost dry, they close them, 
under pretext of repairs, at the 
most inconvenient times, they pro- 
hibit haulage during the night, and 
employ other means of the like 
kind. 

Owing to such proceedings the 
Aire and Calder Navigation Con- 
pany has lost three-quarters of its 
traffic, and four-fifths of its receipts. 
It is, however, in a better situation 
than many other canal companies, 
owing to its command of the local 
traffic from Halifax to Leeds, te 
Goole, and to Hull. In 1872 it 
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transported two millions of tons 
over its entire length. The Barns- 
ley Canal, belonging to the same 
Company, transported 250,000 tons, 
and the Calder and Hebble Canal 
556,000 tons. 

The Bridgewater Canal, that 
early triumph of English engineer- 
ing, which, in 1829, transported 
722,418 tons, at the mean price of 
three shillings a ton, in 1864 
carried 2,237,891 tons, at the mean 
price of one shilling a ton; Lord 
Ellesmere, its proprietor, having 
treated with the railway companies 
to assure himself a minimum of 
receipts. 

To grasp the traffic flowing into 
the Humber, the railway companies 
adopted different expedients. Thus, 
when it was thought desirable to 
purchase the river Derwent, Lord 
Fitzwilliam, the proprietor of the 
navigation, was willing to take 
40,0001. for his property, but the 
North-Eastern Railway Company 
had not the legal power to pay 
that sum. A contract was, there- 
fore, executed, by which three of 
the superior officers of the Company 
concluded a bargain with Lord 
Fitzwilliam in their own names, 
and the Company bore the expense. 
M. de Franqueville: quotes the 
report of the investigation of 1872 
as authority for this statement. 

A glance at the map of the water- 
ways of England shows how the 
railway companies have grasped the 
keys of the whole inland water- 
borne traffic. The important route 
from London to Bristol is closed by 
the purchase (by the Great Western 
Railway Company) of the Kennet 
and Avon Canal. This valuable 
line, though not absolutely closed, 
isin so neglected a condition that 
heavy demands must, sooner or 
later, be made on the dividends of 
the Company for its repair, or, at 
least, for properly securing the 
drainage of the district. The pur- 
chase of the Birmingham, the 
Worcester and Birmingham, and 
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the Stratford and Wolverhampton 
Canals, closed the line of water- 
carriage between Liverpool and 
Derby, Birmingham and Gloucester. 
The purchase of the Chesterfield, 
and of the Sheffield and Goole 
Canals, and of others in the same 
district, bars the outlet of the South 
Yorkshire traffic by water. The 
great network of canals purchased 
or commanded by the railway com- 
panies lies to the north and west of 
a line drawn on the map from the 
Severn at Worcester to the Wash 
near Boston. 

It would be an affront to common 
sense to maintain that so costly and 
combined an effort to close the gates 
of the inland navigation of the 
country would have been made by 
the railway companies, had they 
not been aware that the canals were 
natural competitors for a portion of 
their traffic. We are told by M. 
de Franqueville (vol. ii. p. 293) 
that the steam tugs on the Aire and 
Calder Canal have enabled the 
Company to reduce the price of 
haulage to one-tenth of a penny per 
ton per mile. ‘This is far below 
locomotive cost of traction. But 
the cost of traction alone is only 
from 25 to 27 per cent. of the cost 
of railway transport. Traction costs 
so much per tor per mile, whether 
the traffic be large or small. But 
much of the remaining expendi- 
ture is annually determined, so that 
its proportionate income per ton 
per mile depends on the relative 
density of traffic. What, however, 
is even more to the point is, that 
owing to the fact that the capital 
invested in the construction of a 
mile of canal is only about one- 
tenth of the cost of a mile of rail- 
way, small net profits will yield a 
magnificent dividend in the former 
ease, and a ridiculous pittance in 
the latter. This primary econo- 
mical consideration appears to have 
been kept studiously out of sight. 
Year after year we find the cost 
per mile of our railway system to 
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be augmented. Every mile of rail- 
way, on the average of our entire 
network of 16,449 miles, stands at 
a cost price of 3,000/. more in 1874 
than was the case in 1870. Thus 
an additional net profit of 150/. per 
mile is required, as between the 
earlier and the later years, in order 
to keep up the same rate of mean 
dividend on the railway capital. 
The sum thus added to our railway 
cost approaches the total amount of 
the capital invested in canals. 

The total weight of goods and 
minerals now carried on the railways 
of the United Kingdom is about 
five times the gross weight of pas- 
sengers. The tare, or dead weight, 
of the passenger trains, as nearly 
as we can ascertain, may be taken 
at rather more than four times that 
of the goods trains. An addition 
of ten per cent. to the working 
charges will more than cover the 
augmentation due to the increase of 
speed, if we assume that the 
velocity of the light is thrice that 
of the heavy traffic. If we only 
rate it at double, we shall find 
that the metals of the railways are 
covered for three times as many 
hours by goods and mineral traffic 
as they are by passenger traffic. 
For very much of the tixed costs, 
therefore, the goods traffic must be 
charged with the lion’s share. For 
the running charges, if we allow 
10 per cent. additional cost for the 
passenger traffic, this part of the 
transport can only demand about a 
third of the outlay per mile. As to 
plant, the passenger vehicles do not 
form a tenth part of the stock. 
Without, therefore, attempting a 
detailed investigation, for which the 
accounts of the English railways 
do not furnish the data which are 
supplied by the French returns, it 
is evident that the profit of the 
passenger traffic, as compared to its 
cost, must stand in a vastly higher 
ratio than in the case of the goods 
traffic. When we come down, then, 
to the very low prices at which 
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certain matters, such as manure, 
lime, coals, iron-stone, and the like, 
are carried on railways, it is evi- 
dent that the profit, if any, must be 
extremely small. But it will not 
pay any railway company to con- 
struct avery large plant, and either 
to occupy its metals to the damage 
of the passenger traffic, or to double 
its lines of way, for a small return. 
It is perfectly within the limits of 
possibility that the 120 millions of 
tons of minerals now carried on the 
railways of the United Kingdom 
may have the effect of very palpably 
diminishing the rate of dividend of 
the railway proprietor, while, if 
this traffic had been left to follow 
the more natural route of the 
canals, it would have raised the 
average dividend on canal shares by 
from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Of course the speed of transit 
forms an important element in the 
case, although not to such an ex- 
tent in the conveyance of goods as 
in that of passengers. We can 
hardly put the canal towage, as it 
existed in 1830, at a more rapid 
rate than two and a quarter miles 
per hour. The mineral trains may 
probably run fifteen miles per hour, 
But this disproportion of six to one 
is that between horse-power in the 
one case and steam-power in the 
other. No reason exists why steam- 
power should not be applied to in- 
land navigation. The points to bear 
in mind are two: 1st, the rela- 
tive cost of increased speed, both 
by land and by water; and 2nd, 
the relation of the cost of main- 
tenance to speed, especially in the 
latter case. The use of the pad- 
dle-wheel on canals, which was 
the alternative proposed in 1830, is 
objectionable from the great wash 
caused on the banks. It is more 
than probable, in our opinion, that 
the protection of the banks of canals 
by flagging, pitching, or walling, 
may hereafter be found a wise out- 
lay of money. In the meantime the 
general substitution of the screw 
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for the paddle must be borne in 
mind. We have seen a screw-tug 
making some five or six miles an 
hour on a canal without causing 
any very formidable wash. Captain 
Ericssen, in 1834, introduced a pro- 
peller in the form of a double piston, 
constructed like the leaves of a 
Venetian blind, working backwards 
and forwards in a trunk under the 
steamboat, which gave but little 
lateral wash, though it agitated the 
water to a considerable distance. 

It is a matter capable of mathe- 
matical demonstration, that the re- 
lative cost of the transport of heavy 
bodies, by land or by water, is 
mainly a question of speed. At a 
certain speed of transit, which so 
closely approaches ten miles per 
hour that we may take that velo- 
city as a round figure, the sum of 
the forces to be overcome by a 
railway train, or by a well-built 
steamer (such as the Hercules), per 
ton, are equal. As that velocity is 
exceeded or diminished, however, 
the resistances vary in very different 
ratios. By land, a portion, and only 
a portion, of the resistances en- 
countered increase or diminish as 
the square of the velocity. By sea 
the sum of the resistances increases 
or diminishes as the cube of the 
velocity. Thus the locomotive and 
train, at a speed of sixty miles 
per hour (the permanent way being 
m perfect order), will encounter 
the same amount of resistance 
which the steam vessel meetsat 14°85 
miles per hour, On the other hand, 
the reduction of the rate from ten 
to five miles per hour will only 
effect a saving of 5 per cent. in 
reduction of resistance on a rail- 
way, while at sea, according to the 
formule of either the English or the 
French naval engineers, the resist- 
ance to the movement of a vessel 
at five miles an hour will only be 
one-eighth part of that encountered 
by the same vessel at ten miles an 
hour. 


In applying these comparisons to 
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inland navigation, it must be borne 
in mind that an additional resist- 
ance is encountered, which is due 
to the wash on the banks, and is 
proportionate to the cross section 
of the canal. We are not aware 
that the law of this resistance has 
been calculated. It is, however, 
more likely to increase than to 
diminish the disproportion between 
the two elements compared. Of 
course the actual cost does not in- 
crease or diminish in the same pro- 
portion as the total resistance. For 
motive power alone we have to 
consider the product of increased 
or diminished resistance overcome, 
multiplied by the diminished or in- 
creased time during which it is so 
overcome. Thus, in the case of the 
railway, the train travelling at five 
miles per hour encounters 5 per 
cent. less resistance than that which 
travels at ten miles per hour, but it 
encounters it for twice the time. 
Thus, on the one hand, it saves 5 per 
cent., onthe other hand it loses 50 per 
cent.; so that it actually consumes 
45 per cent. more fuel to move at 
the lower speed. In the steamer 
the gain in power (that is to say, 
the diminution in the fuel required) 
is 875 out of 1,000. The loss in 
time is 500 out of 1,000. The net 
gain by going slower is thus 375 
out of 1,000, or 374 per cent. 

We must be understood as having 
spoken only of the overcoming of 
direct resistance to movement, 
which may be very properly repre- 
sented by definite weights of fuel 
consumed. There are other elements 
which tend to increase the cost of 
rapid travelling, such as increased 
wear and tear of machinery, plant, 
and permanent way. Nor are these 
elements inconsiderable, althongh in 
the present view of the case it is 
more desirable to neglect them 
than to go into the minute technical 
detail which their discussion would 
involve. 

Different from the question of 
the total resistance, due to given 
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speeds is the question at what 
speed any given force can be most 
economically exerted. This question 
principally refers to animal power. 
And as it is this kind of power 
that has hitherto principally been 
employed in canal towage, the 
question of the most efficient 
speed at which a horse can 
work has not only come into 
operation, but has been allowed to 
a great extent to obscure the more 
general question of resistance due 
to speed. It has been calculated 
that at a speed of ten miles an 
hour a horse will only draw one- 
fifth of the weight, for an equal 
distance, which he will draw at 
his naturally most effective speed 
of two-and-a-half miles per 
hour. This experience is taken 
from a comparison of the four- 
horse mail coach with the eight- 
horse van or heavy waggon. A 
horse will draw on a level rail- 
way twenty times the weight that 
it will draw on a level road, the 
speed being alike. As to how 
much a horse will draw on a canal, 
it is evident from what has before 
been said, that a slight difference 
in speed will make a very material 
difference in resistance. Again the 
build of the individual horse makes 
a difference as to the exact speed 
at which he can exert the most 
force with the least fatigue. -At 
the most effective speed, say from 
two-and-a-quarter to two-and-a-half 
miles per hour, it may be taken 
that a horse will draw four times 
as much on a canal as on a level 
railway, or eighty times as much 
as on a road. But even at these 
low speeds the cost of horse trac- 
tion will be so much above that 
of steam traction, that on looking 
forward to any great economic 
movement with reference to canals, 
it is better to confine our investi- 
gation to the latter. 
Incontrovertible data show the 
cost of traction on the Aire and 
Calder navigation to have oscil- 
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lated for many years between one- 
tenth and one-eighth of a penny 
per ton per mile; the difference 
being due to variations in the price 
of coal. We may take this ascer- 
tained cost of steam towage on one of 
our chief inland navigations as the 
basis of a comparison of cost be- 
tween canal and railway traffic. 
Thus if we take the cost of main- 
tenance of the way and works of the 
canal at half the sum expended, per 
ton per mile, on those of the railway; 
if we allow the same proportionate 
charge for vehicles, diminished in 
the ratio of the tare of a canal boat, 
when compared to that of rolling 
stock; and if we allow the same 
proportionate charge for general ex- 
penses and miscellaneous cost that 
is borne by locomotive traffic, we 
shall have nearly exhausted the 
elements of cost occurring on a 
canal. The heavy railway charge of 
‘traffic expenses, coaching and mer- 
chandise,’ has hardly any corre- 
sponding item on the water-way. 
The items above enumerated make 
up a total cost of 143 pence per ton 
per mile, so that if we take ‘2 (say 
one-fifth of a penny) per ton per 
mile, as the total cost of conduct- 
ing the traffic on a canal, we shall 
probably be outside the mark. 
A charge of ‘1d. per ton per mile 
(one-tenth of a penny) for canal 
dues, on a traffic of 1,000,000 tons 
per annum (being that of the 
Aire and Calder navigation), 
amounts to 413l. 13s. 4d., which 
would be equivalent to a dividend 
of a little over 12 per cent. on the 
average canal capital of 3,335/. per 
mile. Thus on any canal con- 
structed at that price, and convey- 
ing that amount of traffic, the share- 
holders would receive 12 per cent. 
in return for a total traffic charge 
of ‘3d. (three-tenths of a penny) 
per ton per mile. As far as the 
amounts furnished by the Board of 
Trade are capable of analysis, the 
actual cost of transport per ton per 
mile on a railway is above this 
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figure, withont making any provi- 
sion whatever for the remunera- 
tion of the shareholders. And if we 
consider the proportionate occupa- 
tion of the way and works, and 
rolling stock, of our railways by 
the respective classes of passengers, 
merchandise, and mineral traffic, itis 
clear that the present actual mineral 
traffic, the tonnage of whichisdouble 
that of the merchandise traffic, 
ought to earn dividend on 15,000. 
per mile out of the 38,o00l. per 
mile which the railways of the 
United Kingdom have now cost. To 
earn 5 per cent. on that capital, 
would require a charge of ‘18d. 
(eighteen hundredths of a penny 
to be added to the cost price) per 
ton per mile ona traffic of a million 
tons. 

On the above figures, which it 
is easy for any one to check or to 
verify, it appears beyond doubt 
that a traffic of a large tonnage of 
minerals may be put upon our 
English canals at a price per ton 
not exceeding, and probably not 
equalling, the cost price of convey- 
auce on arailway,and that this would 
cover a very handsome dividend 
to the proprietors of the canals. 
The only thing that has to be urged 
per contra is that the water carriage 
would be somewhat slower than 
the land carrriage. 

How much slower, is a question 
as to which there may be some 
debate. But it may be asked whe- 
ther a difference in the rate of 
transit far exceeding that which is 
likely to occur, is such as to make 
it worth the while of the consumer 
to pay a largely increased price—for 
to this the matter actually comes. 
The difference between sending a 
cargo for 150 miles, by water at 10 
miles an hour and by land at 20 
miles an hour, would be 74 hours. 
If the former speed were halved, 
the difference would be 22} hours. 
Can any one maintain that to save a 
day—or even two or three days— 
in the time within which a cargo of 
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minerals could be sent for that 
distance, would be worth the dif- 
ference of more than a fifth of a 
penny per ton per mile, or two shil- 
lings and sixpence per ton on the 
goods delivered? And yet unless 
this can be shown to be worth 
while, on the part of the consumer, 
it is impossible that the more costly 
and rapid traffic can successfully 
compete, on fair ground, with the 
cheaper, though slower, rate of 
transport. 

If we turn to other sources of 
information than the imperfect re- 
turns of the English railways, we 
shall find reason to conclude that 
the foregoing calculations are not 
erroneous. On the six great lines of 
French railway the average prime 
cost of conveying a ton of mer- 
chandise for a kilometre was 2°78c. 
in the year 1872. This is equal to 
‘432d. per ton per mile, a price 
which must be augmented by at 
least 20 per cent., in order to apply 
it to the railways of the United 
Kingdom. On the other hand, the 
traffic on the Ganges is carried on 
at a cost of one farthing per ton per 
mile; and that on the Madras 
canals is stated by Sir Arthur 
Cotton to cost not more than one 
pie (or 3 penny) per ton per mile. 

Foreign countries are giving 
many indications of the direction, 
not only of thonght but of capital, 
to providing the means of water 
transit. The recent collapse of so 
many coal’carrying and coal owning 
companies in the United States, is 
a fact of extreme significance. In 
France, according to the practical 
experience recently acquired in the 
cruise of the little steam yacht, 
Ytene, the rivers and canals are 
covered with boats, and full of busy 
traffic. In Belgium, on the other hand, 
where the questionable policy of the 
Government has led to the estab- 
lishment of a railway tariff which 
is at least 20 per cent. too low to 
pay working expenses and interest 
on capital, the canals are, as in this 
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country, neglected and discouraged, 
in order to concentrate the heavy 
traffic upon the railways. The con- 
trast presented by the French and 
the Belgian inland waters in this 
respect is very striking. It cannot 
be urged that it is in France that 
the laws of economics are violated, 
in order to bolster up a monopoly 
that is unwisely managed. It would 
be well if we could be equally sure 
that this is not the case either in 
Belgium or in the United Kingdom. 
At the same time the state of the 
Belgian lines, which, as regards the 
earning of a competent rate of in- 
terest, can only be described as 
insolvent, should be pondered by 
those English shareholders who at 
present receive only an annual 
dividend averaging 4°14 per cent. 
One great source of economy 
in the application of steam to the 
purpose of inland navigation will 
be the attaining of the point of 
leverage from the earth itself, and 
not from the water. In vessels 
propelled by the screw on canals, 
the slip of the screw increases so 
much, as the velocity with which 
it is driven increases, that a number 
of revolutions which would give a 
speed of eleven miles an hour if 
there were no loss, will hardly 
keep a light vessel at the speed of 
five miles an hour on a river. In 
the old mode of towing by horses 
considerable loss of power arose 
from the angle at which the tow 
rope necessarily hung. To keep 
the barge from fouling the bank, 
on the tow path side, the rudder 
has to be continually used, and the 
increased resistance thus occasioned 
to the passage of the boat is far 
from inconsiderable. On some 
German canals a long chain is now 
laid at the bottom, for the entire 
length, which is raised and 
grasped on a roller, by the steam 
engine of the tug. A direct pull is 
thus attained, with good results. 
There is, however, a simpler mode 
of attaining the same end which 
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seems only to require to be made 
known in order to receive a very 
general application. It is well 
known that it is difficult to drag 
even a short chain over soft or 
muddy ground, and that, with a 
moderate increase in the length of 
the chain, the difficulty soon be- 
comes an impossibility. It will 
break, rather than drag. The 
application of this observation to 
canal towage is of extreme sim- 
plicity. All that is necessary is 
for the steam tug to carry its own 
chain. What is called an endless 
chain, that is a chain of which the 
ends are united, is made of suffi- 
cient length to pass both over and 
under the barge, the lower part 
dropping to the bottom of the 
canal, and the upper part passing 
round a drum driven by the steam 
power. The action of the drum 


picks up the chain from the bottom 
of the canal at the stern of the 
boat, and thus trundles (so to speak) 
the latter before it, as a heavy cask 


is trundled along by the brewer, by 
pulling a rope which is only held 
to the ground by the weight of the 
cask itself. In each case the prin- 
ciple is the same. There is far 
less resistance to be overcome by 
the motion of the boat, or of the 
barrel, which opposes the pulling of 
the rope from under either object. 
Direct hold of the ground can thus 
be attained in the simplest and 
cheapest manner ; and the cost of 
the long chains employed on the 
Elbe canals may thus hereafter be 
avoided on our own. 

Whatever may be the amount of 
correction that may ultimately prove 
applicable to any of the foregoing 
calculations, it is certain that a 
case exists for investigation. It is 
also clear that the means of in- 
vestigating that case, and of 
proving, beyond dispute, at how 
great a profit, or how great a 
loss, the 120 million of tons of 
minerals now annually conveyed by 
our railways are actually carried, 
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are at the command of the railway 
companies. The actual forms of 
the annual returns made by these 
bodies to the Board of Trade are 
prescribed by Act of Parliament. 
It follows that the companies may 
plead that they are not responsible 
for the adequacy of their returns. 
But they cannot plead that it is 
beyond their power to give the infor- 
mation which is given by the French 
and other foreign railway com- 
panies—-information which would 
be enough to set the question at rest. 
The natural inference is, that they 
resist any investigation of the 
working of a mistaken policy. If 
any hope existed (or rather fear, 
as far as the public are concerned) 
that the railway companies could 
succeed in their attempts to con- 
trol the coastwise carriage of coal, 
the matter would be different. The 
position of the railways would, in 
that case, be magnificent. At one 
stroke of the pen they could treble 
their mineral tariff—and the money 
spent in purchasing and ruining 
the canals would then prove to 
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have been wisely laid out—if that 
can ever be a wise policy which 
is adverse to the national inte- 
rests. But so long as we carry 
coal by sea it is hardly doubtful 
that it can only be carried by land 
at a very small profit, if not at an 
actual loss. That as matters now 
stand it would improve the divi- 
dend of certain companies to 
throw a large portion of their 
heavy traffic on the canals of which 
they are, either the whole, or in 
part, proprietors, there is much to 
indicate. At all events the owners 
of railway property, whose position 
is neither so satisfactory for the 
present nor so promising for the 
future as might be wished, will 
neglect their own interests in a 
manner that is unusual in matters 
of business, if they fail to require 
a definite debtor and creditor ac- 
count of the proceeds of their 
mineral traffic, distinguishing the 
amount of capital which has been 
laid out to provide facilitations for 
that portion of their business. 
F. R. C. 
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ON THE BEDAWEEN OF THE ARABIAN DESERT. 
NOTES OF A RECENT VISIT. 


By tue Avuraor or ‘ ArasiaAn Horszs.’ ! 


HE Arabs are not savages, they 
are not barbarians, they are 
totally unlike the Indians of North 
America, they are not a degraded 
people, like the early inhabitants 
of Greece, living in holes in the 
earth and eating roots and garbage. 
They are not miserable outcasts, 
nor at all like the neglected street- 
boys of London. 

From time to time Arab families 
have migrated from one end of 
Arabia to the other, and others have 
emigrated far beyond the limits of 
the Shemitic Peninsula. Arab king- 
doms have been established, and an 
Empire, of almost unequalled extent, 
formed. The Arabs have given their 
language to millions, and diffused 
light, knowledge, and science to the 
benighted peoples of Europe. At 
the same time, through all ages 
there has been a cluster of Arabs left 
in their primitive state, but little 
known to the outer world, and only 
seen by glimpses. It is of these, 
the Bedaween, or inhabitants of the 
Desert of Arabia, that we are about 
to speak. They are a great, rich, 
pastoral, and at the same time a 
warlike people. They have no exact 
parallel in history. 

The Bedaween have laws of their 
own, a traditional code of morality 
strictly kept, a policy as between 
tribe and tribe, and a system of 
government in each tribe. In the 
confederation of the Sebaa, during 
his life, Suleyman ibn Mirshid, 
Shaykh ‘of the Gumassa tribe, had 
the supreme authority, and could 
at any time collect the other tribes 
of the confederation. The Be- 
daween have alliances which are 
faithfully observed ; and, for exam- 


ple, no one of the seven tribes of 
the Sebaa would ever entertain the 
idea of hostility towards another. 

The Fedan, the Hrissa, and Adja- 
djara tribes of Anezeh, although 
independent of each other in their 
internal government, have always 
been together in peace or war. 

The two branches of the Djerba 
tribe of the Shammar, notwith- 
standing they have been widely 
separated for many years, still 
keep up a friendly relation by inter. 
marriage, and timely assistance one 
to the other in seasons of famine, 
which are frequent in the Desert. 

Like European sovereigns, the 
Shaykhs of such confederations as 
the Sebaa, Fedan and Djerba ad- 
dress each other as cousin, while 
none of these Shaykhs would ever 
think of using this term to the 
Shaykh of any other tribe; and 
there is a marked and hereditary 
hostility between every Anezeh and 
Shammar Arab. 

Some tribes which are less power- 
ful, especially those who are now 
located in the northern part of the 
Arabian Desert, ally themselves with 
greater tribes according to local 
circumstances, and pay tribute to 
them which is called ‘Hooa’ or the 
fee of brotherhood; this tribute, 
which gives them the benefit and 
right of protection when attacked 
by a great ‘tribe hostile to the 
protecting tribe, is never paid in 
money, but in camels and sheep, 
formally assessed as a tax in pro- 
portion to the wealth of the tribe, 
and is levied according to the 
means or status of each member of 
the tributary tribe, by order of 
the Shaykh. These fiscal arrange- 
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ments are conducted with an equity 
quite surprising, and complaints are 
never made. Horses and mares are 
not given as tribute. 

When a Shaykh enters his tent, 
where scores of his people may be 
collected, they all rise to receive 
him, and sit down again only upon 
being told by him todo so, When 
he is once seated in his tent, he 
rarely rises to receive anyone. A 
singular exception to this custom 
is to be found in the practice of 
this mark of respect being almost 
universally shown to the possessor 
of any very celebrated mare, when 
such an one enters the tent of the 
Shaykh. 

Anyone is safe, even an enemy, 
if he can but touch the tent-rope, 
whether it be that of a tent of a 
hostile tribe, or of a personal enemy. 
The owner of the tent then becomes 
his host, and is obliged to defend 
his guest against every foe. Were 
two foes or men of hostile tribes 
to meet in the open field, the victor 
would take the mare of the van- 
quished ; but touching the tent-rope 
not only guarantees personal safety, 
but secures the mare and property 
to the owner. An inveterate foe 
may thus, when travelling or being 
pursued, and hard pressed, obtain 
hospitality and shelter, andrideaway 
insafety ; and although this does not 
prevent a renewal of hostilities at 
any future time, yet it must often 
tend to soften animosities and to 
turn former enemies into friends. 

The institution of Dhoahel or 
surrender is humane in the extreme ; 
it prevents the shedding of blood, 
without depriving the conqueror of 
the spoils, and, where retaliation is 
a duty, it obviates all feelings of 
revenge. The outward sign of its 
consummation is made by the victor 
unwinding his Aghail, or rope, 
which binds the Khafieh on to his 
head, and throwing it over the 
head of him who has surrendered. 
In a general fight between two 
tribes, there are usually many in- 
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stances of Dhoahel on the same day, 
and if one who has surrendered 
should be threatened and attacked, 
his captor protects him, and he can 
always defend him with his lance; 
for combatants without firearms, 
as are the Bedaween, unlike those 
of civilised countries, never inflict 
wounds unintentionally, and they 
may thus fight all day without much 
bloodshed, or indeed, sometimes, 
without anyone being killed. The 
armour of the Bedawee is the speed 
of his mare; it is therefore not 
surprising that so much value is set 
upon the blood of their mares by 
the Bedaween when so much de- 
pends upon their speed, bottom, and 
courage. 

The office of Shaykh among the 
Bedaween is not hereditary, with, 
I believe, the single exception of 
that in the Mowali tribe, but is 
held for life. When a Shaykh dies, 
his heir may be set aside and con- 
sidered ineligible for the office, which 
is conferred upon the most worthy 
and popular man in the tribe. It 
is however usual, when circum- 
stances permit, to give a preference 
to some other member of the late 
Shaykh’s family. The power of 
a Shaykh is simply absolute; he 
makes war or peace, levies taxes, 
administers justice, and very gene- 
rally executes the sentence with his 
own hands, in cases of capital pun- 
ishment. 

Besides the Shaykhs, there are 
persons in some tribes, to whom 
great acumen and knowledge of 
law are ascribed, and such are al- 
lowed by common consent to act 
as judges, and without appeal. A 
case has been known of a power- 
ful Shaykh coming before one of 
these desert judges, to try a cause 
against a member of his own tribe, 
and the award was given in favour 
of the latter. It was a question of 
right of possession of a mare, which 
had been taken in open fight, whose 
strain of blood was a perquisite of 
the Shaykh. The judge decided 
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that such privileges could only be 
enjoyed by right of concession, be- 
cause the position of the Shaykh 
was held by popular election, and 
therefore his prerogatives could 
not be maintained when opposed 
by his electors. The Shaykh gave 
up the mare without a word in 
reply, furnishing a striking proof 
of the Bedawee’s respect for his law. 

The Akeed is also a celebrated 
anthority and the military leader of 
his tribe; he is elected for life by 
popular vote. The twochiefs rule 
in turn as their tribe may be at 
peace or at war, but never together 
{there are, however, instances of 
both offices being vested in one 
person, as in the cases of Ahmed 
Bey of the Mowali and Djedaan 
of the Fedan Anezeh). The one 
supersedes the other by the simple 
fact of the declaration of war; or, 
when peace has been declared, it 
has occasionally happened that a 
military expedition has been under- 
taken by the Anezeh and Shammar 
against each other for the sole pur- 
pose of getting rid, for a time, of the 
rule of a Shaykh who may have 
become obnoxious. This is effected 
by a large party sallying forth to 
carry off the flocks of the intended 
enemy. Reprisals are speedily made, 
and the unpopular Shaykh is then 
obliged to declare war and to hand 
over his authority in the tribe to 
the Akeed or military leader. 

The election of a Shaykh does 
not in any way depend upon such 
qualifications as reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, nor such as might 
imsure success at a competitive 
examination; but when one is chosen 
whose education in these useful 
branches has been neglected, which 
is the rule and not the exception, 
he is furnished with a scribe, who 
is supported by general contribu- 
tions of sheep, butter, cheese, wheat, 
and dates. A Shaykh elect should 
be a wealthy man, so that he may 
exercise profuse hospitality among 
his own people, as well as towards 
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strangers. He generally is rich, but 
there are notable exceptions. 

Polygamy is almost unknown 
among the Bedaween, but the prac- 
tice of divorce is extremely pre- 
valent, being simply dependent on 
mutual consent or by an oath 
taken on the part of a man not to 
live with his wife any longer, when 
she is free to marry another. The 
Bedaween show marked kindness 
to their children. 

A free warlike people, which for 
ages has followed the same course 
of pastoral life, of wealth sufficient 
forits wants, and strong enough to re- 
sist all aggression, is not to be looked 
down upon by those who have pursn- 
ed agriculture and commerce; nor 
are whole tribes and families of a 
‘great nation,’ living in a state very 
similar to that of their great Father 
Abram, to be counted as outcasts, as 
the term is misapplied in England, or 
stigmatised as homeless vagabonds. 
Book learning there may be none, 
but their intelligence is not to be 
surpassed. Their Shemitic instinct 
is equal to the education of more 
‘civilised’ peoples, is sufficient to 
cope with the political intrigues of a 
rapacious and powerful enemy, and 
in difficult and delicate matters of 
diplomacy is more than a match 
for those who would entangle them. 
They are a great people, highly 
intelligent and of quick perception, 
and it is hard to see how they 
could be benefited or rendered more 
happy by civilisation, as it is usually 
called. Some few tribes who have 
either partly or wholly taken to agri- 
culture are not to be compared to 
their nomadic brethren in prosperity 
or standing ; and one who had been 
instrumental in inducing some few 
of this people to exchange their 
horses for ploughs, and had sup- 
plied them with money to buy 
grain, when after some years he 
re-visited them with me, exclaimed 
sorrowfully, ‘I question if what I 
have done has been for their wel- 
fare.’ 
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The Bedaween, for convenience, 
may be divided into three classes— 
those who migrate but little, owing 
to circumstances which will be re- 
lated, and are to be found on the 
borders of the Desert along the 
eastern coasts of Syria and Pales- 
tine on the west, and along the 
Euphrates on the east; those who 
have emigrated beyond the limits of 
Arabia; and those who migrate or 
roam all over the Desert. 

The tribes of Bedaween who are 
now located in the northern part of 
the Desert are not so powerful nor 
of such importance as they were 
before the later great migrations 
from Central Arabia took place, 
some two centuries ago, which have 
deprived them of the greater part 
of their spring and summer pas- 
tures. The Mowali is not an ancient 
tribe; its history is this: a slave 
who was discovered to be the last 
known descendant of the Abasside 
Khalifs was made free, a tribe was 
formed by collecting scattered indi- 
viduals and detached families in 
the Desert, and called Mowali, the 
plural of the Arabic ‘Molah,’ a 
prince, after the descendant of the 
illustrious house who was appointed 
its Shaykh. The Mowali were for- 
merly very powerful, but after many 
years of constant war with the 
Shammar Arabs, who came from 
Djebel Shammar and its neigh- 
bourhood, were finally worsted by 
them and driven to the confines of 
Syria; and towards the close of this 
long and unequal struggle for supre- 
macy they derogated from the an- 
cient principles of honour and hospi- 
tality common among all Bedaween. 
Es Sofuk, the powerful Shaykh of 
the Shammar Arabs, generously pro- 
posed to the Mowali a treaty of 
peace to arrange the question of 
pastures and guarantee the future 
possession of such to each people. 
The Mowali accepted the proposal, 
and eighteen persons of distinction 
among the Shammar were invited 
by Mahommed Bey el Herfon, 
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Shaykh of the Mowali, to meet an 
equal number of his own principal 
people and to settle the question of 
boundaries. The Shammar were 
received with every apparent mark 
of honour and general rejoicings, 
but after a plentiful repast were 
brutally massacred. The memory 
of this act of treachery has been 
kept in remembrance by the words 
still often repeated in the Desert, 
‘Beit el Mowali, Beit el aeeb,’ the 
tent of the Mowali is the tent of 
shame. 

Shortly after this, when another 
great exodus from Central Arabia 
took place, and the Anezeh extended 
their migrations into Northern Ara- 
bia, which still go on, they recom- 
menced a system of perpetual 
warfare with the Shammar, their 
former and hereditary foes; the 
immediate cause of all such con- 
flicts in the Desert being the 
possession of certain pastures. 
The Anezeh were and are still 
generally victorious ; the Shammar 
were driven from the pastures they 
had obtained from the Mowali and 
other tribes, across the Euphrates 
into El Jezireh, as the Arabs call the 
whole country lying between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, and they 
have never since been enabled to re- 
gain a footing on the right bank of 
the former river. 

From their knowledge of the coun- 
try, the Mowali became useful allies 
to the Anezeh, and in return for 
service and assistance they receive 
protection from the Anezeh Shaykhs, 
and in consequence the Mowali have 
regained comparative prosperity 
and importance. The office of 
Shaykh is hereditary in this tribe, 
and the ruling Shaykh has the title 
of Bey,which was given to the lineal 
descendant of the first Shaykh by 
Sultan Amurath, who induced the 
Mowali Shaykh to assist him in his 
expedition to Irak(Turkish Arabia), 
and, remembering the Shaykh’s de- 
scent from the Abasside Khalifs, 
promised him ancestral honours and 
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conferred upon him the title of 
Bey. During the installation an 
egret-plume studded with a dia- 
mond was given to him, and was 
the origin of the name, still borne 
by the family, of ‘Beni Risheh,’ 
the sons of the Plume. 

Aurif Bey, a quiet amiable man, 
was lately the Shaykh of the Mowali, 
and his younger brother Ahmed was 
the Akeed (or military leader). 

Ahmed Bey, who succeeded his 
brother as Shaykh and retained the 
office of Akeed, was a great warrior, 
and his name a terror in the Desert. 
He was fully six feet in height, 
broad shouldered, very muscular, 
and had splendid limbs; his face 
was handsome, although the fea- 
tures were large and rather hard; his 
complexion fair, but darkened by 
exposure to sun and weather. He 
was very careless of his personal 
appearance, and dressed badly ; he 
was bold, courageous and dashing, 
perhaps cruel, but not mercenary ; 
he kept a big stick in his tent to 
chastise such of his people who fell 
under his displeasure. Ahmed 
Bey was always well mounted; 
he usually kept five or six mares 
for his own saddle, and these were 
not used as brood mares; on any 
expedition he would be mounted 
on one, while two and sometimes 
three were led after him by atten- 
dants on dromedaries. We saw one 
of his mares, a magnificent weight- 
carrying chestnut. His lance, of 
unusual weight and length, a 
weapon none but Ahmed could 
wield, the head or blade of which 
was ingrained with silver, was 
carried after him by a follower on 
horseback, and a formidable mace, of 
the use of which he was very fond, 
hung from his saddle. Our friend 
to whom I am indebted for this 
sketch of a celebrated character, 
when bathing with Ahmed Bey in the 
Euphrates, noticed he was covered 
withscars, and remarked that he sup- 
posed he had had enough of fighting. 
Ahmed Bey answered contemptu- 
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ously, ‘ Would you have me die in a 
bed like a Howadja of Djedjaidé?’ a 
gentleman, or a respectable citizen 
of the outer city of Aleppo, in dis- 
tinction to the older and inner city, 
‘No, I will die on the back of my 
mare. He was killed during a 
fight between his own tribe and the 
Roalla at the age of forty years. 

Mamoud Bey, his cousin, succeed- 
ed him ; he was formerly an exquisite 
in the Sultan’s Body Guard at Con- 
stantinople, formed of fine men of 
many nationalities, but having 
grown tired after two years of a 
life of fashion, he rejoined his tribe, 
and is now enjoying the fresh air 
of the breezy desert. He is a 
man in the prime of life, tall, 
well grown, and muscular, frank in 
his manners, and of good address. 
He is particularly neat and scrupu- 
lous in his attire, his underclothing 
being of the most spotless white 
surmounted by a Shaykh’s plain 
black aba (or cloak). We saw him 
also placed in very trying circum- 
stances in the Desert, negotiating 
with enemies (Turks) and only half 
trusted by his friends and allies, 
but he conducted the affair with 
discretion and remained true to the 
Arab cause and his allies. 

The country now generally oc- 
cupied by the Mowali reaches from 
about thirty miles east of Homs to 
some thirty-five miles north-east of 
Aleppo, a distance in length from 
north to south of some hundred and 
fifty miles. 

The Haddideen has always been 
a peaceable and a very wealthy tribe. 
The men are exclusively shepherds, 
not warriors. The late Shaykh, by 
name Tsherk, more than eighty 
years of age, was a great diplomatist 
and well versed in all the manners 
of the Turks: his friendship was 
sought by the proudest Shaykhs of 
the Anezeh, who asked his aid 
when they were in any difficulty or 
complication with the Turks, and 
he was generally a_ successful 
mediator. 
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The Weldi is a large and wealthy 
tribe; they have partly taken to 
agriculture, and have camps and 
settlements on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, as far as two days’ 
journey south of Messkene, and 
there are a few families on the left 
bank; these latter have to pay 
fees to the Shammar in El Jezireh. 
The Shaykh, Selami Eddendeen, 
is a respectable man and patronized 
chiefly by the Sebaa. There are 
two other Shaykhs in this tribe, 
Mohammed el Ghamin and his 
uncle Ahmed es Sahoo, who are 
both men of good standing, and 
are much respected in the Desert. 
The Weldi still dwell in the black 
tents common to Bedaween tribes. 
When we visited the tent of Mo- 
hammed el Ghamin, we were very 
courteously entertained by his 
second son Jassim and his brothers, 
as their father had gone to Mecca. 
When any portion of this tribe has 
taken to agriculture a certain num- 
ber of families have collected under 
the direction of one man, who be- 
comes a sub-Shaykh ; such was our 
host Hamdan at Shaass, on the 
Euphrates. 

The Ahghedat are wealthy, and 
both agricultural and pastoral in 
their pursuits, but still dwell in 
tents. The Shaykh Faris ibn Mo- 
hammed is rich, and possessed of 
numerous flocks and herds. 

The Beni Khalid is a numerous 
tribe, and now nearly stationary. 
Their Shaykh, Hamdan, forms a 
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nie integrity common among Bedaween. 
by There was a rival for the office of 





Shaykh, and when the Beni Khalid 
were engaged in a fight with the 
Roalla, Hamdan drove his lance 








~ through his rival, and it was believed 
= al he had contrived the attack of the 
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val. Shortly after thisevent Hamdan 
was in the town of Marret Namaan, 
situate between Aleppo and Hamah, 
where the story of the death of the 
rival Shaykh was well known, and 
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the Turkish governor suggested to 
the partisans of the murdered rival 
that they should accuse Hamdan 
before him ; they did so, and Ham- 
dan was thrust into prison ; he was 
subsequently released on the pay- 
ment of a fine, and in addition he 
had to give up to the governor his 
bay Sweite mare, bred by the 
Resaleen tribe. 

The Ferdoon and Ghes tribes are 
now much reduced and impoverish- 
ed, and the Lehep is, properly speak- 
ing, an offshoot from the Mowali. 

The Sohni is a numerous tribe 
possessed of some wealth, which is 
derived from a carrying trade with 
great caravans of camels between 
Aleppoand Baghdad ; this people also 
obtain a certain amount of wealth 
from an industry of the Desert 
which is all their own, namely, the 
burning of ligneous herbs for the 
production of soda or alkali (el 
Kileh). The ashes left are brought 
by the Sohni for sale into the towns 
of Syria, where the manufacture of 
soap is carried on to some consider- 
able extent. ©They are to be found 
between Messkene, Tadmor and 
Aleppo. 

The Agheli is also a large tribe, 
possessed of large herds of camels, 
which are used in a similar carrying 
trade as that in which the Sohni 
occupy themselves. The Agheli are 
also employed by speculators to buy 
up colts, usually at two-and-a-half 
years of age, for the agents who 
supply horses for India and else- 
where; when not engaged in their 
trade of carriers, they are usually 
to be found on the right bank of 
the Euphrates and south of the 
Sohni Arabs. 

The Beni Said, although a small 
tribe, pride themselves upon being 
one of the most ancient of those 
tribes to be found in the north of 
Arabia. They neither engage in 
trade nor follow agricultural pur- 
suits. They are not even horse- 
breeders, as they are not possesed of 
mares, and present one of the few 
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exceptions to the general Arab 
custom, by riding horses instead of 
mares, which they obtain from 
other tribes. They use up a great 
many horses from their constant 
and excessive hard riding. Their 
Shaykh, Tamer, though past 
middle age, has great renown as a 
warrior, contributing greatly by his 
tall and athletic form and dashing 
bravery to the success of the many 
raids undertaken by the Beni Said. 
Their country is north of Shaass, on 
the right bank of the Euphrates, 
and north-east of the Mowali. 

El Glat was once a powerful 
tribe, but now fallen to a very poor 
estate and possessed of nothing 
beyond a few sheep. 

El Medjadama, El Buld, El 
Meshahada, El Basheikh, El Busa- 
lim, are small tribes of little note; 
they still possess a few horses and 
sheep, but have no military re- 
putation. 

The Hernadi, a very warlike 
people, are a branch of the Koreish 


tribe, from the neighbourhood of 
Mecca, in the Hedjaz, who emi- 
grated to Egypt on account of 


a severe famine, and remained 
there until brought to the Eastern 
boundary of Syria by Ibrahim Pasha, 
when he conquered that country, 
in the hopes of keeping the Anezeh 
and other tribes in check, and pro- 
tecting Syria from their incursions, 
for at one time Arabs overran the 
Plain of Antioch, and some of the 
Anezeh fed their herds on the mag- 
nificent plains between Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon. The Hernadi, 
who had not any horses, were sta- 
tioned on a line of posts from 
Aleppo to Damascus and Jerusa- 
lem. The scheme did not succeed, 
for the Hernadi gradually became 
friends with their brethren. The 
family of the late Shaykh who 
commanded these outposts, Batran 
by name, with a portion of the tribe, 
are near Lake Djebbul, and many 
individuals of the Hernadi are em- 
ployed by the local government in 
Syria as irregular horse. 
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The Sabha is still a powerful tribe, 
but less numerous than the Weldi, 
holding the right bank of the Eu- 
phrates, below the latter tribe, to 
Thrapsicus; some families of this 
tribe grow enough grain for their 
own consumption. They have 
large flocks of sheep and herds of 
camels ; their horses are thought to 
be moderately good. They are 
always fighting with the Shammar, 
and, on that account, are protected 
by the Anezeh. They are the first 
to be attacked by the Shammar, 
when the latter can swim across or 
ford the Euphrates, and the Anezeh 
endeavour to keep them strong 
enough to hold the Shammar in 
check. 

The Obeid and Tai are ancient 
and still powerful tribes; they for- 
merly occupied the district be- 
tween Central Arabia and the Enu- 
phrates, but were driven by the 
Shammar to the neighbourhood of 
Nineveh (Mosul), when the latter 
were forced across the river. If the 
Anezeh purpose crossing the river 
to attack the Shammar, they often 
induce the Obeid and Tai to threaten 
or attack the Shammar on their 
other flank or in rear. They are 
rich in live stock, and sell a great 
quantity of wool. 

The Montifitsh, El Hindi, and 
Slaid are tribes of Irak or Turkish 
Arabia, and I am not sure if they 
ought properly to be reckoned 
among Arab tribes. Many familiesof 
the Montifitsh are fishermen, others 
cultivate the land. Horse breeding 
is carried on among them to a great 
extent, but it is more than doubt- 


ful if their horses are of pure 


Arab blood. The Desert Arabs do 
not consider them to be of pure 
blood ; and to say of a horse he is 
like an Iraghee, or a horse of 
these Irak tribes, is a term of re- 
proach similar to that used on the 
other or western side of the Desert, 
in Syria, ‘ Your horse is no better 
than a Kadish’ (or a common 
Turkish horse). This people sup- 
ply the Indian market to a great 
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extent; by situation they are ad- 
mirably adapted for the trade, and 
I expect it is on that account they 
breed so largely. Baghdad, the 
Turks generally, and the Sultan’s 
stables at Constantinople, are also 
supplied with horses by this people. 

El Hindi, it is thought, came from 
Hindostan ; the supposition is borne 
but to a certain extent by the name. 
They are a wealthy and numerous 
people; they live in tents and culti- 
vate the soil; after the grain has been 
sown they wander about to pasture 
their flocks, and return to reap their 
harvest. Tradition says that some 
of Joktan’s sons left Arabia and 
settled in Hindostan. It would be 
an interesting enquiry to make, 
whether El Hindi could claim 
descent from any of these Jok- 
tanites. This question, however, I 
had neither the time nor opportu- 
nity to investigate. 

Slaid is a small tribe; the people 
are tillers of the ground, and are 
chiefly known for their breed of 
large white asses, which are much 
used by the townsmen in Syria. 

I will now speak of the Shammar 
tribes, which left Djebel Shammar, 
and finally settled in El Jezireh. 
The Shammar are divided into 
four great tribes. They emigrated 
from Central Arabia when their 
flocks required more extensive 
pasture, the difficulty of feeding 
which had increased by a pro- 
longed famine some two centuries 
or more ago, and, after having driven 
those Arab tribes then occupying 
the more northern parts of the 
Desert to the banks of the Eu- 
phrates and the borders of Syria, 
they, in turn, were forced to cross 
that river by the Anezeh. 

Djerba, of Mohammed-el-Sofuk, 
is about one-half of the Djerba 
tribe which remained under the 
rule of the eldest son of the Sofuk, 
who brought the tribe up out of 
Central Arabia, and who was 
assassinated by the Mowali. 
Djerba, of Ferhan-el-Sofuk, is the 
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other half of the tribe, which occu- 
ies the southern part of El Jezireh. 
is kinsman, Mahommed, and his 

people, were located in the north. 

The Fedagha and the Selama are 
two great divisions of the Sham- 
mar, who hold the country from 
Orfah to the two ranges of hills 
through which the river Khabour 
runs, called Sindjari on the north- 
east, and Aziz on the south-west. 
Their grounds are also bounded by 
the Euphrates on that part most 
frequented by the Anezeh, and, 
therefore, these tribes of the Sham- 
mar come more frequently into col- 
lision with the Anezeh than the 
Djerba tribes. They are also 
wealthy. 

The ndson of Mohammed- 
el-Sofuk (chief of the Djerba occu- 
pying the northern portion of 
El-Jezireh, the descendant of the 
Sofak who originally brought up 
the Shammar), Abd-ul-Kerim, was 
a great prince of the Desert, ‘ Emir 
el Bara,’ noted for his magnani- 
mous character and his magnifi- 
cence. From having been brought 
up in the Mehaid family of the 
Fedan Anezeh, he ever remained 
a true and constant friend to the 
companion of his boyhood, Djedaan 
ibn Mehaid, Shaykh of the Fedan. 

About the year 1864, a Turkish 
governor-general of a province visit- 
ed Abd-ul-Kerim (I presume, with- 
out the etiquette of having pre- 
viously announced his intention), 
who kept him at the door of his tent 
half an hour before he admitted him 
to his presence, and when the gover- 
nor-general was allowed to enter, the 
Arab Shaykh received him with- 
out rising. On leaving, the gover- 
nor-general invited Abd-ul-Kerim 
to return his visit, who replied, ‘1 
have nothing to do with you Turks ; 
if you want me you must come to 
me (my tent). I will never set foot 
in one of your abominable towns.’ 

The sad end of this great Shaykh 
was thus narrated to us. In 1872, 
after Abd-ul-Kerim had defeated a 
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large force of Turkish regular 
troops, who had attacked him, as we 
were informed, without provoca- 
tion, one battalion of which force was 
literally cut down to a man by the 
Shammar horsemen, he was taken 
prisoner through the treachery of 
his secretary,an Armenian Christian 
scribe, who betrayed his master, and 
had him surprised when asleep. 
Abd-ul-Kerim, the generous friend 
and magnanimous foe, was tied on 
to the back of a mule, escorted to 
Mosul by several thousands of 
Turkish soldiers, and finally hanged 
from the bridge by an order issued 
from the Turkish Government at 
Constantinople. 

There are two apparent mis- 
conceptions with regard to the 
Anezeh, of whom the greater 
part migrate all over the Desert. 
Some authors and writers describe 
them as a tribe—they speak of the 
tribe Anaze ; others would give the 
impression that there are two dif- 
ferent divisions of Anezeh, one in 
the south and another in the north, 
and infer that the Anezeh to be seen 
in the more northern part of the 
Desert, at certain seasons, are not 
identical with those in Central 
Arabia. The Anezeh, instead of 
being simply a tribe, are a great 
people, who may truly be described 
as the aristocracy of Arabia, and are 
composed not only of many tribes, 
but of several confederations of 
tribes. The Anezeh began to extend 
their migrations now more than a 
century and a half ago, and these 
still go on. They were opposed by 
their hereditary foes the Shammar, 
who at that time held the grounds 
they had usurped from the Be- 
daween, who are now to be found 
on the borders of the Desert, as has 
been related. The conflict between 
the Anezeh and the Shammar was 
fierce and obstinate, but resulted in 
the gradual retreat of the latteracross 
the Euphrates. As some account of 
the former history of the Anezeh was 
given in the paper on Arabian horses, 
it is not repeated here ; suffice it to 
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say briefly, although a great pastoral 
people, there is some difference 
between many of the tribes. One 
class is more numerous, more 
wealthy, and more regular in its 
migrations; another is less wealthy, 
more warlike, and more uncertain in 
its migrations; and a third class is 
almost stationary on the borders of 
Syria and Palestine, and migrating 
but to short distances. This last, 
composed of small tribes or sections 
of tribes, or in some instances, it 
may be, of families who have left 
their original tribes or have been 
cast off by them, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, presents the least favour- 
able type of Anezeh, but is the class 
of the Anezeh most likely to be 
seen by travellers, who must not 
judge of a great people by a few 
scattered families. 

The Weled Ali Anezeh have the 
character of being rapacious and 
predatory, and are a source of great 
trouble to the authorities in Syria. 
They perform an annual migration, 
visiting the Desert in the neighbour- 
hood of Damascus in the spring for 
the twofold purpose of taking ad- 
vantage of the abundance of grass 
and supply of water, and to lay in 
a store of grain for winter con- 
sumption for their families and 
their horses. All the large tribes 
of Anezeh migrate by different 
routes, and feed upon different pas- 
ture grounds, so that, as a rule, 
they co not clash. The Weled Ali 
often spend the hot season in the 
Haran and Buttanea (the ancient 
Bashan); but this cannot be relied 
upon, for when we went to Damas. 
cus to enter the Desert at that point 
to visit the Weled Ali and Roalla 
Arabs, they had departed south, 
and were then encamped by 
the mountains of Moab. Their 
Shaykh, Mohammed ed Doohe, 
is a man of considerable renown. 
There are different opinions as to 
his character: we found his man- 
ners agreeable; in person he was 
not above middle height, with a 
most intelligent countenance, and 
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evidently of a keen and inquiring 
mind. He noticed everything, and 
appreciated objects which took his 
fancy as much by the delicate touch 
of his fingers as by sight. This is 
quite characteristic of Arabs; their 
touch is delicate in the extreme. 
His foot was perhaps the most per- 
fect model I have ever seen, and 
he had a rather nice chestnut mare 
of the Hadban family. The Roalla 
Arabs are now their confederates. 

The Beni Sohor is similar in 
character to the Weled Ali, but a 
lower tribe. It does not now mi- 
grate to Central Arabia, nor go 
farther north than to Djelad, the 
ancient Gilead. 

The Diab is a smaller tribe on 
the confines of Palestine, beyond 
Jordan to the East; when it moves 
it is farther to the East. It ranks 
very low among the Anezeh tribes, 
and both these last-named tribes 
are held in contempt by the great 
pastoral tribes of Anezeh. 

The Amur and the Amarat are 
two cognate tribes of consider- 
able importance. They roam all over 
the northern parts of the Desert, 
broken up into small camps, and do 
not, I understand, return to Central 
Arabia ; they have a few horses and 
sheep, but are rich in camels. 

The Erfuddi only began to mi- 
grate from Central Arabia some 
fifteen years ago, and have since re- 
turned. They had an excellent name, 
and good horses. Sedjur,the Shaykh, 
was highly thought of as a wise and 
honest chief and a good military 
leader, and his son Redja was con- 
sidered wonderfully handsome. 

The Djelas is a very fine tribe, 
and migrates annually. They are 
supplied with grain from the neigh- 
bourhood of Damascus and Hamah ; 
as the pasture fails they strike 
across the Desert from west to east 
to the Euphrates below Thrapsicus, 
proceeding slowly by Merschid Alee, 
to lay in a supply of dates, and then 
direct to the south, where the tribe 
remains until the return of spring, 
when it proceeds north again by the 
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long valley of the Djowf. Their 
horses are much esteemed. Faris 
ibn Feysul, Shaykh of the Djelas, is 
still a young man, and only suc- 
ceeded his father Feysul in 1872, 
who died at a great age; he was a 
powerful Shaykh, and styled himself 
Emir. The late Abbas Pasha of 
Egypt sent his son to be brought up 
in the Desert under the care of 
Feysul ibn Shalah, where he died 
after a few years. Shalah is quite 
an historic name, and the members 
of the family, all called Ibn Shalas, 
are so numerous that they have 
formed a separate tribe, which was 
the origin of the Roalla. 

The Fedan Anezeh were among 
the first to migrate to the northern 
parts of the Desert. They are nota 
very numerous people, nor are they 
rich in herds and flocks, but they 
are always well mounted, although 
they do not breed a sufficient num- 
ber of horses for their own con- 
sumption, but obtain supplies from 
other Anezeh tribes. They are very 
warlike, and their renowned Shaykh, 
Djedaan ibn Mehaid, always keeps 
his tribe employed, for his courage 
is of an adventurous character, and 
he is brave to a fault. He is admitted 
by all to be a most skilful leader, and 
has often been selected for the chief 
command of all the tribes of Anezeh 
which have been collected for an 
attack or expedition. His im- 
petuosity can rarely be withstood. 
His word, moreover, when once 
given, is always most scrupulously 
kept, and Djedaan’s word has be- 
come quite a proverb in the Desert. 
In the Fedan is a family called 
Roos, the Arabic plural of Ras, 
a head, and the members of which 
have the privilege of taking the 
first choice of all mares taken in 
fight. So great is their influence, 
that Djedaan, who rules his tribe 
with an iron hand, rarely undertakes 
any expedition of importance with- 
out their concurrence. Another 
family of importance is Ibn S’Beni, 
who are rather noted for their 
horses. The Shmeilat is a branch 
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of the Fedan of considerable im- 
portance ; their immediate Shaykh 
is Mohammed Ibn Omeir, a man 
of fame in the field and council. 
When we met Djedaan in the 
summer of 1875, he appeared to be 
about forty-five years of age, of a 
good height, of spare form and lean 
face, large transparentspeaking eyes ; 
his countenance and features were 
rather of the Jewish type, showed 
great intelligence, quickness, and a 
restless, nervous energy. He looked 
like one who had suffered and borne 
much, and at that time must have 
had much on his mind. He was 
affable in his manners. He dined 
with us and ate heartily; in his 
dress he was very neat and scrupu- 
lously clean. He placed a magni- 
ficent chestnut mare at my disposal. 
Djedaan keeps a secretary. He is 
generous but not wealthy. 

The Hrissa is a kindred tribe to 
the Fedan. Deham ibn Keskish ibn 
Mehaid is the Shaykh; he is a re- 
lative of Djedaan, who always 


addresses the Hrissa Shaykh as 


Uncle. The two men are not un- 
like in many points of character, but 
Deham, being a wily old intriguer, 
generally contrives to have his 
battles fought by the Fedan, 
although when necessity occurs 
neither he nor his tribe is at all 
behind hand in fighting. The 
Hrissa is the only tribe of Anezeh 
who ever crossed the Euphrates to 
obtain a permanent footing in El 
Jezireh and ventured into the 
territory of their hereditary foes 
with the assurance of consummate 
audacity. 

The Adjadjara is also a tribe of 
the same class, more warlike than 
pastoral, less numerous than the 
former two but not less distin- 
guished. It is singular that nearly 
all the Cadis or Judges in the 
Desert come from this tribe. The 
late Shaykh, Djamaidjim, who died 
at the age of ninety years, was a 
celebrated judge, and it might have 
been said that he sat upon the Wool- 
sack of the desert; his award between 
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tribe and tribe was always final. 
His people have fine horses, but are 
not large breeders. El Ghabein 
and Djedaa are tribes with the 
same characteristics, but are inferior 
in numbers and martial importance 
to the Fedan. In war they follow 
Djedaan, in peace Daham. 

The Sebaa, or the Seven Tribes, 
being divided into as many sections, 
each of which has a Shaykh of its 
own, may be called the Sebaa con- 
federation. They have flocks and 
very numerous herds of camels; 
their horses are second to none 
among the best horsed tribes, 
and are very generally allowed to 
be the choicest in the Desert of 
Arabia. These people are very 
select breeders, using nothing but 
what is considered to be first-class 
blood of the most esteemed strains. 

First, the Gumassa is a very fine 
tribe. Théir Shaykh was Suley- 
man ibn Mirshid, a man of high 
character and much looked up to. 
He was a great Shaykh, a great 
leader, and bore the character of an 
honest and straightforward, truth- 
ful man. His antipathy to the 
Turks was quite a ruling passion, 
very far beyond that felt by the 
Arabs generally. The droves of 
camels which passed outevery morn- 
ing from this tribe to return at sun- 
down were numerous beyond belief. 
The Ressaleen is a family in the 
Gumassa greatly distinguished for 
its horses. Mohammed ibn Haide, a 
young man, is a good Shaykh of 
this sub-tribe. Nowag and Debbe 
are names of families in the Sebaa 
well known for the strains of blood 
of their horses. The second of the 
Sebaa, the Abadat, is scarcely in- 
ferior, except in numbers, to the 
Gumassa, and it has the same 
general character. The third, 
Duam, is a great tribe whose 
Shaykh, Ali Fgheghi, is a young 
man of great distinction and es- 
teemed one of the best military 
leaders among the Anezeh; they 
have large flocks and herds, and are 
well off for horses. The fourth, 
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M’seca, is the most numerous and 
perhaps the most wealthy of the 
Sebaa tribes, but not the richest in 
horses. Mohammed ibn Mooanie 
has a high name in the desert, is 
wealthy and prudent; he is looked 
upon as so strictly an honourable 
man that he is often called upon 
to guarantee contracts, his word 
being considered as good as a bond. 
The fifth, Mowaidja, is also a 
great tribe, numerous and wealthy, 
and during the life of their late 
Shaykh, Faris ibn Hedib, was very 
peacefully disposed ; but since his 
death, in 1869, his nephew, Mad- 
joon, has led the tribe into every 
conflict, and taken part in every dis- 
turbance. He it was who wounded 
a French gentleman, a secretary to 
the embassy, who imprudently ven- 
tured into the Desert with his ser- 
vant without proper precautions. 
The sixth, Sefaleh, is but a small 
tribe. The seventh, Gassim, is not 
so large a tribe as the Gumassa and 
Duam. There was a man, Mo- 
hammed ibn Kardush, in this tribe, 
of greater importance even than the 
Shaykh Mohammed ibn Redjr, from 
his fame as a soldier and leader, 
and also as being the possessor of 
a fine strain of the Abeyan Sherrak 
family of horses. 

Ibn Haddal is a separate and 
great tribe of Anezeh, which never 
goes to the western or Syrian side 
of the Desert, but roams from 
Annah, on the Euphrates, to Cen- 
tral Arabia. They rank high 
among the Anezeh tribes, and are 
considered to have, with the Djelas, 
Weled Ali, and Sebaa, the best of 
Arabian horses. 

Suleyman ibn Mirshid, Shaykh 
of the Gumassa, was the head of 
the Sebaa confederation, and con- 
trolled their movements. He was 
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styled Shaykh of Shaykhs. He 
was about middle height, rather 
stout than spare—a large-bodied 
man, with big but well-formed 
limbs; his neck was large and mus- 
cular ; he must have been a very 
powerful man. He was darker than 
the generality of Arabs ; his hair was 
thick and slightly curly ; he had a 
fine beard, and longer than most, 
which, contrary to what is gene- 
rally believed to be the case, are 
rarely abundant among the Beda- 
ween. Although a very wealthy 
man, and possessing the largest tent 
we had seen, he was, when we saw 
him, very careless in his dress, often 
having nothing more on his body 
than a large loose shirt of un- 
bleached linen, and of very coarse 
texture, reaching to half way be- 
tween knee and ankle, over which 
sometimes his silver-hilted sword 
was suspended by a strap from his 
shoulder ; but it certainly was ex- 
cessively hot in the Desert during the 
month of July. He was a grave, 
serious, thoughtful, and intelligent 
man. These notes were collected 
and made during visits paid to the 
Bedaween in 1874-1875 and inter- 
vening intervals, for the purpose of 
seeing and obtaining horses; and 
such details of the history, character, 
and pursuits of the various tribes 
were important and very necessary 
to secure a successful issue, and to 
avoid making the mistake, but too 
often made, of accepting inferior 
horses for those of Desert blood. At 
the present, or any future time, 
should it be contemplated to obtain 
a further supply of pure Arabian 
blood, the writer feels assured the 
safest and only correct way would 
be to search for it in those tribes 
which have been mentioned as pos- 
sessing the best horses. 
Roger D. Upton. 





THE MORAL TREATMENT OF INSANITY. 


A Sxetcn or its Risk anp Proaress. 


F all the many dark chapters in 
the history of mankind, we 
doubt whether the treatment of the 
insane in all ages, up to within a 
little more than half a century of 
the present time, is not the dark- 
est. It is one which it is impos- 
sible to study without rising from 
it emphatically a wiser and a sadder 
man—sadder as being forced to 
realise what the human heart is 
capable of, not in moments of 
frenzied passion, or exceptional ex- 
citement, but in the cold blood of 
thoughtlessness, ignorance, and care- 
less selfishness ; wiser, as grasping 
the infinite progress which lies 
before the human race, and which 
is slowly being evolved by the dy- 
namic forces stored up in every great 
evil, the cumulative anguish which 
in that evil is being slowly but 
surely heaped up, till the moment 
comes when the consummation is 
reached, the evil is felt to be intole- 
rable, and the imprisoned giant, so 
longand so hopelessly ignored, rends 
the crust of human indifference, 
and man finds himself tossed by 
some irresistible power to a higher 
level of humanity and moral feeling, 
in which the old things have passed 
away, and are no longer possible, 
and, behold! all things are become 
new. We therefore feel we owe no 
apology to our readers for bringing 
before them a history little known, 
yet which all ought to know, most 
painful in the past, but full of hope- 
ful bearing for the future. 

Nothing perhaps has soappealed to 
human compassion in every age as 
sickness, in all its varied forms; the 
sight of the undecaying mind almost 
overwhelmed in the ruins of its own 
temple, the strong activity we have 
known all turned to the touching 
weakness and dependence of a little 


child, the hourly helpless wants that 
stretch dumb appealing hands to 
our love and sympathy. Yet in 
many a ruined temple of the body 
the sweetest worship has been held ; 
there the broken gleams of dying 
day often fall tenderest, and the 
gloom breaks into mystic glory; 
there, as from haunted ruins, 
strange midnight strains are often 
heard, turning the common air into 
celestial harmonies. 

But what of that one sickness and 
decay which spreads from the house 
to its mysterious inhabitant, and, 
leaving the ignobler prey of the 
body, attacks the divinity within 
the shrine, and destroys the mind, 
while often giving a strange vi- 
tality to the body? ‘Strack by 
this affliction’ (to quote the elo- 
quent words of Dr. Conolly), ‘ man 
can no longer enjoy the chief dis- 
tinction of his nature. He can no 
longer pursue truth, nor do good, 
nor govern himself. If he is a per- 
son of rank, all his power and in- 
fluence depart from him. If he 
lives by the exercise of his profes. 
sion, hope flies away, and poverty 
overwhelms him. If he belongs to 
the class in which daily subsistence 
is provided for by daily toil, he 
becomes destitute of the means of 
living. No malady effects such 
wide destruction, or creates so much 
and such varied distress.’ Even the 
consolations of religion seem often 
vain here ; no prayer rises up spon- 
taneously in the darkened mind, 
‘like fountains of sweet water in the 
sea,’ to alleviate the bitterness of 
the heart; no thonghts of the 
infinite life beyond to make the life- 
long anguish grow short as shadows 
at noonday. Often the light is 
known only by the distorted sha- 
dows it casts, indescribable shapes 
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of supernatural terror. And love 
itself, the great assuager of all sorrow, 
is but too often the lunatic’s worst 
torment, turned, as his heart gene- 
rally is, against his nearest and 
dearest, hearing their voices like 
some wretch— 


Who wounded, hears cold waters babbling 


y; 
Yet cannot crawl and drink, but parchéd 
moans ; 
While, as he lies, 
That cool voice maddening mocks his agony 
And fevered cries. 


For the insane, all the wells of life 
are poisoned, and he seems outcast 
from consolation, both human and 
divine. 

Surely, then, in this form of 
deepest misery, in all the pathetic 
grandeur of its fall from the ex- 
cellence of manhood, we have a 
condition of humanity which man 
in all ages has agreed to com- 
passionate, and to surround with 
loving ministrations, so far as 
tender touch, and soothing word, 
and cheerful sight, can win their 
way through the closed doors and 
darkened windows? Alas! that 
nothing should be more certain 
than that the treatment these af- 
flicted children of the Great Father 
have received from the time of the 
earliest physicians whose works 
we possess on the subject, down 
to about eighty years from the pre- 
sent time, or for about 2,500 years, 
can only be qualified by one word, 
barbarous. 

Up to the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and in many countries much 
later, harmless maniacs, or those 
supposed to be so, were allowed to 
wander over the country, beggars 
and vagabonds, affording sport and 
mockery. If they became trouble- 
some, they were imprisoned in 
dungeons, whipped, as the phrase 
ran, out of their madness, at all 


1 The Treatment of the Insane without Mechanical Restraints. 
Edinburgh, 1856. 
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events subdued, and then secluded 
in darkness in the heat of summer 
and in the cold and dampness of 
winter, often forgotten, and some- 
times starved to death, always half 
famished. There was not a town 
or a village in this Christian land 
where such enormities were not 
committed.! 

On the Continent, up to the 
French Revolution, the monk was 
generally the madman’s physician, 
and the monastery was his asylum. 
It is not to be doubted that in 
some cases he was humanely 
treated, but there is abundant evi- 
dence to show that the ordinary 
treatment was to the last degree 
cruel and inhuman. Whether by 
the monks the insane were regarded 
as the subject of demoniacal posses- 
sion, and the idea was entertained 
of beating the evil spirit out of 
them, we will not determine, but 
whatever was the theory of the modus 
operandi the fact is indubitable, that 
in some establishments at least the 
practice existed of the daily admin- 
istration of about a dozen lashes 
to the unfortunate patient. He was 
almost constantly chained, often in a 
state of complete nudity, the straw 
in which he grovelled for warmth 
rarely changed; he was therefore 
filthy in the extreme. As a greater 
security against his violence he was 
often enclosed in an iron cage; the 
returning seasons found him ‘crouch- 
ing like a wild beast, in his wire- 
bound cell,’ his limbs cramped and 
stiffened into one position, and 
whatever of mind and feeling was 
left to him crushed to the lowest 
pitch by changeless monotony, or 
maddened by intolerable despair.” 

But even whips, and chains, and 
cages, were not ingenious enough 
to satisfy the cruelty of man. Chairs 
were invented which pinioned all 
the patient’s limbs as in an iron 
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vice, depriving him of all power of 
motion; others were made so as 
to whirl round with furious speed, 
quieting the most unruly by means 
of extreme vertigo and sickness. 
A German writer recommended 
that the lunatic should be swung 
up to the top of a tower, and then 
be let suddenly to plunge down, 
so as to give him the impression 
of entering the lowest parts of the 
earth ; naively adding, ‘That if he 
could be made to alight among 
snakes and serpents, it would be 
still better.’ The ‘bath of surprise,’ 
too, was a favourite resource, the 
flooring being so contrived as to 
give way, and precipitate the un- 
fortunate lunatic into a tank, from 
which he was not removed till half- 
drowned. ‘ Indeed,’ as Dr. D. Hack 
Tuke observes, ‘only to enumerate 
the means employed to tame the 
fury of the maniac, whether on the 
Continent or in England, would 
subject the historian to the charge 
of gross exaggeration from a 
stranger to the actual history of 
insanity at this period;’ and this 
1,800 years after the Healer of men 
had taught by his own example 
the compassionate treatment of the 
insane, and braved the storm on 
the Galilean lake, to seek out the 
wretched lunatic among the tombs, 
and bring calm to the storms of 
his distempered mind. 

At the end of the eighteenth 
century, a few faint streaks of the 
coming dawn appeared. In 1736, 
Tenon wrote a work on Paris 
hospitals and asylums, in which 
he advocated the necessity of better 
accommodation and milder treatment 
of the insane. And even earlier 
still, St. Vincent de Paul, ‘the 
father of the poor, the steward of 
Providence,’ espoused the cause of 
the poor lunatic, and showed himself 
alive to the cruelty of his treatment. 
In 1790, the subject at last re- 
ceived sufficient attention for a law 
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to be passed in the French Assembly, 


enforcing the seclusion or imprison- 
ment of dangerous or deranged 
persons, which, however, brought 
little amelioration to theirlot. The 
incurable were separated from those 
supposed to be curable, regardless 
of the fact that an abitrary division 
of this kind consigns many to 
incurability whose case might 
otherwise not have proved hopeless. 
The position of the curable, how- 
ever, was by no means enviable. 
They were placed in the Hotel 
Dieu, in narrow ill-ventilated wards, 
and slept four in a bed, the ma- 
jority being fastened down. There 
were no airing courts, and the 
treatment of all cases was indis- 
criminate. Thecrowded wretched- 
ness and dirt of such wards were ill 
calculated to relieve mental irrita- 
tion. If such was the condition of the 
curable in the French asylums, what 
then was that of those whose case 
was thought hopeless? These were 
lodged in the two largest public asy- 
lums of Paris—the Bicétre and the 
Salpétriére, many of the cells in 
both buildings being below the level 
of the surrounding ground. As a 
rule, they were only six feet square. 
Air and light were admitted by the 
door alone. The only furniture 
consisted of narrow planks, fastened 
to the damp walls. Food was 
thrown in through a sort of wicket. 
At the Salpétriere, where the cells 
were level with the drains, large 
rats found their way into them, and 
often attacked and wounded the 
unhappy inmates, and sometimes 
caused their death.® 

It was when things were in this 
apparently hopeless state that 
three enlightened and humane men 
were appointed to the administra- 
tion of the hospitals of Paris. 
These were Cousin, Thouret, and 
Cabanis. More happily still, all the 
three were friends of the physician 
Pinel, a physician whose name has 





* Report to the Council of Hospitals, 1822. 
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become immortal. All three were 
of opinion that he was the only 
man in Paris, or even in France, 
who could remedy the evils which 
they deplored. They appointed him 
physician to the Bicétre. He en- 
tered on his great field of work 
towards the end of 1793. 

And what a field it was! Dr. 
Pariset, in his éloge on Pinel, paints 
its character in dark but faithful 
colours. The insane, the vicious, 
the criminal, were mingled together 
and treated alike. Wretched beings, 
covered with filth and loaded with 
chains, were seen crouched down 
in the damp dark cells, to which 
God’s great charities of light and 
air were denied. The attendants 
on these unhappy ones were male- 
factors, selected from the prisons, 
armed with whips, and often ac- 
companied by savage dogs. No 
chapel bell assembled the inmates 
for prayer, or suspended the fierce 
and dreadful thoughts of the dun- 
geon. No ‘kindly face did good 
like a medicine,’ but night and day 
the building resounded with cries, 
yells, and curses, and the clanking 
of chains and fetters. 

Diverse lingue, orribili favelle, 

Parole di dolore, accenti d’ira, 

Voci alte e fioche, e suon di man con elle, 

Facevan un tumulto, il qual s’aggira 

Sempre in quell’ aria senza tempo tinta, 

Come la rena quando il turbo spira.* 

It was into this ‘hell above 
ground’ that Pinel resolved to 
bring order, comfort, and the power 
of love and kindness. After having 
many times urged the Government 
to allow him to unchain the maniacs 
of the Bicétre, but in vain, Pinel 
went himself to the authorities, and 
with much earnestness and warmth 
advocated the removal of this 
monstrousabuse. Couthon, a mem- 
ber of the Commune, gave way to 
Pinel’s arguments, and agreed to 
meet him at the Bicétre. Couthon 
then interrogated those who were 
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chained, but the abuse he received, 
and the confused sound of cries, 
vociferations, and clanking of 
chains, in the filthy damp cells, 
made him recoil from Pinel’s pro- 
position. ‘You may do what you 
will with them,’ said he, ‘ but I fear 
you will become their victim.’ 

Pinel immediately began his 
undertaking. There were about 
fifty whom he considered might 
without danger to others be un- 
chained, and he began by relieving 
twelve, with the sole precaution of 
having previously prepared the 
same number of ‘camisoles’ with 
long sleeves, which could be tied 
behind the back if necessary. 

The first man on whom the ex- 
periment was tried was an English 
captain, whose history no one knew, 
as he had been in chains forty years. 
He was thought to be one of the 
most furious among them; his 
keepers approached him with cau- 
tion, as he had in a fit of blind fury 
killed one of them with a blow 
from his manacles. He was chained 
more rigorously than any of the 
others. Pinel entered his cell unat- 
tended, and said to him, calmly, 
‘Captain, I will order your chains 
to be taken off, and give you liberty, 
if you will promise to behave well, 
and injure no one. 

‘Sir, I promise you,’ said the 
maniac; ‘but you are laughing at 
me, you are all too much afraid of 
me.’ 

‘I have six men,’ Pinel answered, 
‘ready to enforce my commands if 
necessary. Believe me, then, on 
my honour, I will give you your 
liberty if you will only put on this 
waistcoat.’ 

He submitted to this willingly, 
and without a word his chains were 
removed, and the keepers retired, 
leaving the door of his cell open. 
He raised himself many times from 
his seat, but fell again on it, for he 
had been in a sitting posture so 
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long that he had lost the use of 
his legs; in a quarter of an hour 
he succeeded in maintaining his 
balance, and with tottering steps 
came to the door of his cell. His 
first look was at the sky, and he 
cried out enthusiastically, ‘ How 
beautiful!’ During the rest of the 
day he was constantly in motion, 
walking up and down the stair- 
cases, and uttering exclamations of 
delight. In the evening he re- 
turned of his own accord into his 
cell, where a better bed than he had 
been accustomed to have had been 
prepared for him, and he slept 
quietly. During the two succeeding 
o— which he spent in the Bicétre, 
e had no return of his previous 
paroxysms, but even rendered him- 
self useful by exercising a kind of 
authority over the insane patients, 
whom he ruled in his own fashion. 

Another unfortunate being whom 
Pinel visited was a soldier of the 
French Guards, whose only fault 
was drunkenness; when once he 
lost self-command by drink he be- 
came quarrelsome and violent, and 
the more dangerous by reason of 
his great strength. From his fre- 
quent excesses he had been dis- 
charged from the corps, and had 
speedily dissipated his scanty 
means. Disgrace and misery so 
depressed him that he became in- 
sane ; in his paroxysms he believed 
himself a general, and fought those 
who would not acknowledge his 
rank. After a furious struggle of 
this sort, he had been brought to 
the Bicétre in a state of the greatest 
excitement. He had now been 
chained for ten years, and with 
greater care than the others, as he 
had frequently broken his chains 
with his hands only. Once, when 
he had broken loose, he had defied 
all the keepers who entered his cell 
until they bad each passed between 
his legs, and he compelled eight or 
ten men to obey this strange com- 
mand. Pinel, in his previous visits 
to him, regarded him as a man of 
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original good nature, but labouring 
under excitement incessantly kept 
up by cruel treatment ; and he had 
promised soon to ameliorate his 
condition, which promise alone had 
made him more calm. Now he 
announced to him that he should 
be chained no longer; and to prove 
that he had confidence in him, and 
believed him to be a man capable of 
better things, he called upon him to 
assist in releasing those others who 
had not reason like himself, and 
promised, if he conducted himself 
well, to take him into his own 
service. The change was sudden 
and complete. No sooner was he 
liberated than he became obliging 
and attentive, following with his 
eye every motion of Pinel, and 
executing his orders with as much 
address as promptness. He spoke 
kindly and reasonably to the other 
patients, and during the rest of his 
life was devoted to his deliverer. 
‘IT can never hear without emotion,’ 
says Pinel’s son, ‘the name of this 
man, who, some years after this 
occurrence, shared with me the 
games of my childhood, and to 
whom I shall always feel attached.’ 

In the next cell were three 
Prussian soldiers, who had been in 
chains for many years, but on what 
account no one knew. They were 
generally calm and inoffensive, be- 
coming animated only when con- 
versing together in their own lan- 
guage, which was unintelligible to 
others. They were allowed the 
only consolation of which they 
appeared sensible—to live together. 
The preparations taken to release 
them alarmed them, and they ima- 
gined the keepers were come to 
inflict new severities, so they op- 
posed them violently while removing 
their irons. When released they 
were not willing to leave their 
prison, and remained in their ha- 
bitual posture. Either loss of in- 
tellect or grief had made them 
indifferent to liberty. 

Next to them was an old priest, 
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who was possessed with the idea 
that he was Christ. His appearance 
indicated the sincerity of his be- 
lief; he was grave and solemn ; his 
smile soft, and at the same time 
severe, repelling all familiarity ; 
his hair was long, and hung on 
each side of his face, which was 
pale, intelligent, and resigned. On 
his being taunted with the question 
that if he were Christ he could 
break his chains, he calmly replied, 
‘Frustra tentaris Dominum tuum.’ 
His whole life was a romance of 
religious excitement. He undertook 
a foot pilgrimage to Cologne and 
Rome, &c. On his confinement in 
the Bicétre, his hands and feet 
were loaded with heavy chains, and 
during twelve years he bore with 
exemplary patience this martyrdom, 
as well as constant sarcasms. 

Pinel did not attempt to reason 
with him, but ordered that he 
should be unchained in silence, 
and directed at the same time that 
everyone should imitate the old 
man’s reserve, and never speak to 
him. This order was rigorously 
observed, and produced on the poor 
man a more decided effect than 
either chains or dungeon; he be- 
came humiliated at this unusual 
isolation, and, after hesitating a long 
time, gradually introduced himself 
to the society of the other patients. 
From this time his notions became 
more quiet and sensible, and in less 
than a year he acknowledged the 
absurdity of his previous preposses- 
sions, and was dismissed from the 
Bicétre. 

In the course of a few days, 
Pinel unfettered fifty-three maniacs 
in the Bicétre; among them were 
men of all conditions and countries. 
The result was beyond his hopes. 
Tranquillity and harmony succeeded 
to tumult and disorder; and the 
whole discipline was marked by a 
regularity and kindness which had 
a most favourable effect on the 
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insane, rendering even the most 
furious more tractable.5 

But, while thus liberating the 
lunatic from his iron fetters, it must 
not be supposed that Pinel reached 
at one bound the present enlight- 
ened treatment of the insane, or 
realised the extent to which they 
may be allowed liberty of action. 
He still judged that mechanical 
restraint was necessary, and em- 
ployed both coercion and intimi- 
dating measures where the use of 
them would now be considered re- 
prehensible. Nor could he change 
the prison-like aspect of their abode. 
But though he considered it justi- 
fiable and expedient to resort in 
some cases to stratagem, and in 
many to threats of punishment, he 
mainly relied on moral means, and 
was the first on the Continent to 
prove the effect of kindness on the 
disordered brain. 

Pinel’s noble example was fol- 
lowed by many other distinguished 
physicians, among whom were Es- 
quirol, Georget, Jacobi, Falret, 
Zeller, Foville, Voisin, Scipio Pinel, 
Parchappe, and others. But the 
subsequent treatment of insanity 
on the Continent has not kept pace 
with that in this country. 

Not only was the spread of 
Pinel’s principles extremely slow, 
so that as late as 1836, when, as 
we shall afterwards see, Charles- 
worth and Hill, in England, were 
abolishing the last vestige of me- 
chanical treatment, we still find 
the existence of chains, manacles, 
and cages in some of the French 
provincial asylums; but when, in 
1853, Dr. Daniel H. Tuke visited 
some of the principal Continental 
asylums, though in a general way 
the patients were treated with kind- 
ness and care, he found much me- 
chanical restraint still in force, 
ard the douche as a punishment 
still employed. The latter he de- 
scribed as a fearful instrument of 
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torture, in the hands of an ignorant 
or cruel attendant. A friend of his 
witnessed its application, at the 
Bicétre, to a young man who per- 
sisted in calling himself Jesus Christ 
and Napoleon. On his asserting 
this the douche was threatened, and 
on the failure of this threat actually 
put into effect. His head was fixed 
by means of a board, with an aper- 
ture which fitted his neck, and 
a stream of water from a great 
height was directed so as to fall 
with painful force on the irritated 
brain of the unfortunate lunatic. 
It was then suspended, and he was 
asked whether he would still per- 
sist in calling himself Jesus Christ 
and Napoleon? On repeating his 
delusion, the douche was again al- 
lowed to descend on his head. He 
was then asked a third time, ‘ Are 
you Jesus Christ and Napoleon ?’ 
and having replied in the negative, 
he was allowed to retire. 

Holland for many years has 
made great advance in her treat- 
ment of the insane. In 1837,‘Prof. 
Van der Kolk delivered an address 
at Utrecht, entitled, ‘Oratio de 
debita cura infaustam Maniacorum 
sortem emendandi eosque sanandi, 
in nostra patria nimis neglecta.’ 
The Professor succeeded in rous- 
ing public attention, and the inter- 
vention of the Legislature. Com- 
missioners were appointed, laws 
passed for the regulation of existing 
asylums, the suppression of some, 
including all private asylums, and 
the creation of new ones. Among 
the latter was a princely building 
near Haariem, called Meerenberg ; 
its medical officers, Dr. Everts and 
Dr. D. H. Van Leeuwen, visited 
England to obtain information as 
to the right treatment of the insane, 
and determined, as a result of their 
visit, to introduce the system of 
non-restraint. Prof. Van der Kolk, 
however, did not subscribe to the 
non-restraint system, as an inex- 
orable principle never to be de- 
parted from, holding, with most Con- 
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tinental psychological physicians, 
that the waistcoat may prove, under 
some circumstances, the least irri- 
tating mode of restraining violence. 

In Germany insanity had for long 
received much attention, as a sub- 
ject of great speculative interest, 
and elaborate theories were framed, 
respectively entitled the Somatic, 
the Psychic, and Somato-psychic. 
But whilst speculative philosophers 
were engaged in caustic contro- 
versy over their rival abstract theo- 
ries, the poor concrete lunatic was 
left in chains and darkness, and no 
attention was given to his practical 
treatment. The asylum of Sonnen- 
stein, near Dresden, was the first 
to adopt more enlightened modes 
of treatment. In1821 Dr. Jacobi 
began his labours at Siegburg, near 
Bonn, and in the following year 
edited a free translation of the De. 
scription of the York Retreat, by 
Samuel Tuke, with a view to intro. 
ducing the same method of treat- 
ment in Germany. By his personal 
labours at Siegburg, and his writ- 
ings, he is regarded as the main 
leader in the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the insane in that country. 
Religious influence, kindness, and 
other moral means, combined with 
a most careful attention to the medi- 
cal indications of each case, consti- 
tuted his primary rules of treat- 
ment; but he was never convinced 
of the necessity of adopting the 
principle of non-restraint. 

Many of the provincial asylums 
of Prussia are well worthy of praise, 
but Dr. Tuke found Berlin miserably 
deficient in proper accommodation 
for the insane. On making some 
remark to Professor Ideler, on so 
wealthy a city neglecting so neces- 
sary an object of public care, he 
replied that the military expenses 
of the country were so great, that 
little was left to be spent on public 
asylums. It was in the portion of 
the public hospital, La Charité, set 
apart for the insane, that Dr. Take 
witnessed Prof. Ideler’s sanction of 
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the douche, with indignation and 
disgust, as being positively cruel. 

Austria, on the other hand, has 
been decidedly in advance of Prussia 
in the treatment of those afflicted 
with mental diseases. The large 
comparatively new public asylums 
at Vienna and Prague are worthy 
of all praise, not only in their con- 
struction and external appearance, 
but in their management, the con- 
dition of the patients, and the high 
character of their medical officers. 

The old tower can still be seen 
in Vienna where the insane were 
chained and exposed to public view. 

Having thus briefly passed in 
review the history of this great 
movement on the Continent, let 
us now trace out its history in our 
own country, the first to lead the 
way and the most advanced in the 
humane treatment of the disordered 
mind, 

A few months prior to Pinel’s 
great reform in France, the same 
movement was taking place in 
England, in a more unobtrusive 
form. It is not so generally known 
as it ought to be that it is to the 
Quakers that England owes this 
immense debt of gratitude, to those 
gentle worshippers of light and 
silence—a silence in which they 
have ever heard the voice of God 
speaking to them in every form of 
human misery, an inner light which 
seems invariably to guide them to 
successful methods in dealing with it. 

Among all the bad English asy- 
lums, the York Asylum possessed the 
unenviable pre-eminence. The pa- 
tients slept three in a bed; the 
light in some of the ground-floor 
rooms was obstructed by pigstyes, 
which added to the general foul- 
ness of theair. Small airing courts, 
into one of which one hundred 
lunatics were crowded without any 
supervision, so that it was dis- 
covered that several patients had 
been killed by their companions ; 
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dark cells into which the more vio- 
lent were thrust, often in a state 
of complete nudity, sometimes for 
a week at a time, no provision 
being made for ordinary cleanli- 
ness ; food which was described as 
cold meat for the middle class, and 
offaland trash for the lower; flogging 
and cudgelling systematically re- 
sorted to, and downright murder 
not an unfrequent occurrence ; 
such were some of the features 
of an asylum established in 1777, 
by general subscription, for the 
decent maintenance and relief of 
such insane persons as were in re- 
duced circumstances. 

The secrecy which formed part of 
its vicious system kept suspicion 
from being aroused till 1790, when 
some members of the Society of 
Friends sent one of their family, 
a lady, for care to the York Asylum. 
Its rules forbade her friends to see 
her; she died; something wrong 
was suspected, and from that day 
‘the Society of Friends, acting as 
always in conformity with Christian 
precepts, and never hesitating to 
face a right work because of its 
difficulty, determined to found an 
institution in which there should 
be no secrecy. William Tuke was 
the great founder of the new 
asylum, and from the first he and 
his friends pursued in their asylum 
the principles which are now uni- 
versally adopted.’® This was the 
more remarkable as the founder 
was not a medical man, with the 
advantage of modern pathological 
knowledge to guide him in breaking 
through the received treatment of 
the insane for two thousand years, 
but was simply guided by humanity 
and Christian principles, combined 
with strong common sense. For 
thirty years he devoted himself to 
this good work. 

The new asylum was set in ex- 
tensive grounds; it was made to 
look as much like a rural mansion 
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as possible, instead of a gloomy 
prison; the apertures, guarded by 
strong bars and shutters, which 
did duty for windows in the old 
asylum, were discarded, and glazed 
windows .with iron sashes sub- 
stituted ; the rooms were furnished 
with neatness and care; and in 
order to imbue the patient’s mind 
with the idea that he had come to 
a temporary home, the name of 
‘The Retreat’ was suggested, and 
was then first used. Healthful 
employment was resorted to—straw 
and basketwork, as well as needle- 
work, for the women; and out- 
door cultivation of land for the 
men, which was found’to have a 
marked beneficent influence; and 
simple amusements and friendly 
tea parties, were introduced. ‘ Cer- 
tainly,’ says Dr. Conolly, ‘ restraint 
was not altogether abolished by 
them; but they began the new 
system in this country, and the 
restraints they did continue to use 
were of the mildest form.’ It was 
thought that cases existed in which 
the excitement created by the use 
of the strait waistcoat during a 
maniacal paroxysm was of a lesser 
degree than that caused by the 
employment of great physical force 
by an attendant, for, it must be 
remembered, the padded room had 
not yet been introduced. But no 
‘whirling-chairs’ were employed, 
no ‘ bath of surprise’ brought the 
patient to his senses; no cage- 
like dens were there in which to 
incarcerate the maniac from all 
human sympathy and the light 
and air of heaven; no whips, 
chains, and fetters. Yet the vene- 
rable founder, we are told, could 
go his way through the wards of 
the asylum, not only without fear of 
injury, but greeted by many a warm 
hand-shake, and by eyes glistening 
with grateful emotion, and kindling 
into intelligence. 

And this at the time when the 
great authority, Dr. Cullen, was 
writing in favour of the systematic 
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employment of fear in the treat- 
ment of insanity, and prescribing 
stripes in some cases of mania! 

It was impossible that so remark- 
able an experiment should be going 
on without gradually attracting the 
curiosity of medical men and phi- 
lanthropists ; and the numerous en- 
quiries made led at last, in 1813, 
to the publication of an account of 
the institution, by Samuel Tuke, 
the grandson of the founder, which 
was reviewed in the Edinburgh 
Review by Sydney Smith, whose racy 
wit so often served the cause of phi- 
lanthropy. ‘If it be true,’ as the 
author of this able article remarks, 
‘that oppression often makes a wise 
man mad, is it to be supposed that 
stripes, insults, and injuries, for 
which the receiver knows no cause, 
are calculated to make a madman 
wise, or would they not rather 
exasperate his disease, and excite 
his resentment? May we not most 
clearly perceive why furious mania 
is almost a stranger to the “ Re- 
treat ?”’—why all the patients wear 
clothes, and are generally induced 
to adopt orderly habits?’ Re- 
ferring to mechanical restraint and 
seclusion, he says: ‘Except in the 
case of violent mania, which is by 
no means of frequent occurrence, 
coercion, when required, is con- 
sidered as a necessary evil, that is, 
it is thought abstractedly to have a 
tendency to retard the cure, and to 
oppose the influence of the moral 
remedies employed. It is, there- 
fore, used only sparingly, and the 
superintendent has often told me 
that he would rather run some risk 
than have recourse to restraint 
when not absolutely necessary.’ 

The publication of these enlight- 
ened principles, accompanied by an 
account of their successful practical 
adoption, had an immediate effect. 
The medical superintendent of the 
York Asylum took offence at the slur 
cast by the existence of the Retreat 
on his ideal institution, and rashly 
engaged in a newspaper contro- 
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versy, during which a case of grave 
ill-treatment came to light. The 
public became alarmed. A com- 
mission of inquiry was instituted, 
and such fearful abuses were re- 
vealed as roused the whole country, 
and at last forced mental therapeu- 
tics on both public and medical 
attention. 

But it was not till 1814, a year 
after the publication of Mr. Samuel 
Tuke’s account of The Retreat— 
some twenty years after the right 
system had been enacted, under the 
able oversight of Tuke and also of 
Jepson—that any general reform 
took place. In the next five-and- 
twenty years fifteen new county asy- 
lums were opened, superintended by 
men of intelligence and humanity, 
recognising the supreme importance 
of moral treatment, discarding 
whips, chains, and whirling-chairs, 
and using as little restraint as was 
then thought possible. Sir Alexan- 
der Morison, in 1823, gave the first 
course of lectures on the subject; 
and his example was followed later 
on by Drs. Conolly and Sutherland. 

It was not however till 1837 that 
the important experiment of the total 
abolition of mechanical restraint 
was tried, which happily proved 
a still further advance in the 
treatment of the insane. The ex- 
periment was first tried at the Lin- 
coln Asylum, under Dr. Charles- 
worth and the house-surgeon, Mr. 
Gardiner Hill. The indignity of the 
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coercion-chair and the strait-waist- 
coat, and the unseemly struggle to 
enforce their use, was found so irri- 
tating to the excited brain, and pro- 
ductive of such angry dislike and 
revengeful feeling in the patient’s 
mind, as fatally to militate against 
moral treatment; and the immediate 
saving of trouble by the use of such 
instruments of control, regardless 
of the uncleanly habits they al- 
most invariably produce, was so 
likely to be abused in the long run 
by careless attendants, that they 
were discontinued. A ‘padded 
room” was often used. The 
walls are padded half-way up with 
coir; the floor itself is a bed, on 
which additional pillows and rugs 
are spread for the patient to lie 
down; the window is carefully 
guarded with a wire network, 
letting in light and air, while en- 
suring safety. The perfect quiet 
and subdued light in themselves 
often come like healing balm to the 
poor excited brain, and the patient 
frequently falls into sound sleep, 
his state being carefully watched 
through the inspecting-plate. Four 
or five hours sometimes are found 
sufficient to subdue a paroxysm of 
acute mania. In some asylums, 
however, at the present day, it is 
rarely or never resorted to. 

The following curious table will 
show how gradual was the introduc- 
tion of the non-restraint principle in 
the Lincoln Asylum : 
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Here we remark that in 1829 more 
than half the number of the in- 
mates were subjected to mechanical 
restraint ; in 1836, out of 115, it 
was found necessary for only 12; 
and in 1837, out of 130 patients, 
for only 2; after which date the 
practice was totally discontinued. 
Let our readers reflect how much 
irritability, even in the ordinary 
brain excitement of anger, we in- 
stinctively work out at the soles of 
our boots, or by a free movement 
of the hands, and then realise what 
it would be in the intolerable brain 
excitement of mania to be strapped 
immovably to a coercion-chair, or 
have our arms pinioned so as to be 
unable even to wipe away one’s 
own tears of anguish and despair, 
and they will not be at a loss to 
conceive the enormous alleviation of 
suffering represented in that column 
of lessening figures. 

But the time had at length ar- 
rived when the experiment had to 
be tried on a larger scale. In 1839 
the great and good Dr. Conolly was 
appointed superintendent of the 
large pauper asylum at Hanwell, 
containing 1,000 patients; and, 
having personally studied the work- 
ing of the system at Lincoln, he 
determined to introduce the prin- 
ciple of non-restraint into his un- 
ruly kingdom, which he resolved to 
govern by moral and therapeutical 
means alone. 

When Colonel Clitheroe and other 
benevolent persons on the Middle- 
sex magistracy made their prelimi- 
nary inquiries into the actual con- 
dition of the pauper lunatics of 
that county, which led to the erec- 
tion of Hanwell, it was found that 
in the places in which they were 
kept, several were chained to the 
walls in dirty and offensive rooms. 
Once a month a medical visit was 
accorded them, and in the interval 
they were left to the mercy of their 
keepers. Before dusk, at the close 
of each dismal day, the patients 
were carefully chained in cribs, the 
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long corridors echoing with yells 
and curses of helpless fury all the 
night. On Sunday, a day of holiday 
to the keepers, the patients were 
left chained in their cribs all day. 
Their toilet, except on Sunday, 
when there was none, was performed 
by means of a tub in the yard, with 
theaid ofa mop. The extravagance 
of soap was not permitted, and for 
170 patients one towel was con- 
sidered sufficient. The economy of 
the plan was manifest; and the 
mortality resulting from it, though 
considerable, was not considered. 
The condition of one man in Beth- 
lehem, where the patients were ex- 
posed to public view for money, has 
been immortalised in a work of Es- 
quirol, which contains a plate drawn 
from life. This patient’s name was 
Norris. He had been a powerful 
and violent man. Having on one 
occasion resented what he consi- 
dered some improper treatment 
from his keeper, he was fastened by 
a long chain, which was ingeniously 
passed through the wall, where the 
victorious keeper, out of the pa- 
tient’s reach, could drag the unfor- 
tunate man close to the wall when- 
ever he liked. To prevent this sort 
of outrage, poor Norris muffled the 
chain with straw, but the savage 
inclinations of the keeper were 
either checked by no superintending 
eye, or the officers of the asylum 
partook of his cruelty and his fears, 
for a new and refined torture for 
the patient was invented, in the 
shape of an ingenious apparatus of 
iron. A stout iron ring was ri- 
veted round his neck, from which 
a short chain passed to a ring 
made to slide upwards or down- 
wards on an upright massive iron 
bar, more than six feet high, inserted 
into the wall. Round his body a 
strong iron bar, about two inches 
wide, was riveted ; on each side of 
the bar was a circular projection, 
which, being fastened to and en- 
closing each of his arms, pinioned 
them close to his sides. The effect 
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of this apparatus was that the 
patient could indeed raise himself 
up so as to stand against the wall, 
but could not stir one foot from it, 
could not walk one step, and could 
not lie down except upon his back. 
And in this thraldom he had lived 
for twelve years. During much of 
this time his conversation is re- 
ported to have been rational. At 
length release came, but he only 
lived one year to enjoy it. ‘It is 
painfal to have to add,’ says Dr. 
Conolly, ‘that this long-continued 
punishment had the recorded ap- 
probation of all the authorities of 
the asylum.’ Surely the fact that 
such atrocities could go on under 
medical sanction should put us on 
our guard against attaching a super- 
stitious weight to the dicta of medi- 
cal men, when they assert the 
necessity of vice and unlicensed 
vivisection, as they once asserted 
the necessity of stripes and chains 
for the lunatic. 

When—to return to our subject— 
the Hanwell Asylum was finished, 
presenting a handsome building 
surrounded by extensive grounds, 
and a farm on which the patients 
could be employed, it was a source 
of admiration and wonder. Yet 
the fine new building might, in its 
practical working, have been ‘ only 
the old Adam dressed up in new 
clothes.’ Such was not the case. 
The intruments of coercion dis- 
carded by Dr. Conolly, of one 
kind and another, amounted to 
sit hundred, half of which were 
leg locks and handcuffs; for these 
intruments of restraint the good 
doctor substituted the padded room 
for the violent, for mischievous 
patients clothes of a material that 
could not be torn, fastened on with 
a small padlock; for epileptic 
patients, instead of the old miser- 
able chaining to the bed in one 
constrained attitude, a well-padded 
floor on either side, making a pos- 
sible fall harmless ; and for all alike 
patience, kindness, moral suasion, 
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and sympathy. He instituted regu- 

lar occupations; a school for the 
younger patients, recreation of all 
kinds, and even occasional social 
gatherings, in which the officials 
and the patients met happily to- 
gether, and a band, composed of the 
more musical patients, performed. 
And lastly, not least, the religious 
services established by Dr. Conolly’s 
predecessor, Sir William Ellis, were 
made regular by the appointment 
of achaplain. The Sunday services, 
no longer interrupted by patients 
made irritable by mechanical re- 
straint, were conducted with decent 
decorum ; sacred singing was culti- 
vated, and these afflicted ones en- 
couraged, with what broken lights 
of reason remained to them, to look 
up to the Great Father of us all. 

The success of the good doctor’s 
method exceeded even his expecta- 
tions; the wards ceased to resound 
at night with groans and curses 
from chained and struggling pa- 
tients; order, content, and industry 
reigned among his 1,008 insane 
subjects; cures were far more 
quickly effected in the absence of 
any external aggravation of the 
irritability of the brain; and Dr. 
Conolly’s vast experience, extending 
over a period of upwards of thir- 
teen years, enabled him to enforce 
the principle that there is no pro- 
perly managed asylum in the world 
in which mechanical restraint may 
not be abolished, not only with 
safety, but with incalculable advan- 
tage ; a principle hotly contested on 
the Continent, with some notable 
exceptions, within recent years, as 
Griesinger in Germany and Morel 
in France. 

The Commissioners in Lunacy, 
who were at first disposed to regard 
the new system with some disfavour, 
after carefully watching its results, 
became convinced of its desirability, 
and urged its adoption in the 
strongest terms. In their eighth 
report they could state that in 
twenty-seven out of thirty public or 
KK2 
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county asylums mechanical restraint 
had been abolished, these asylums 
containing about 10,000 patients. 
A few years later and the use of it 
may be said to have ceased to exist 
in England. 

Would that we could say that the 
old abuses of our system of caring 
for the insane had been completely 
weeded out; the objectionable in- 
crease in the size of the asylums, 
the painfully inadequate medical 
superintendence—the only efficient 
guarantee against the re-introduc- 
tion of cruelty, against which the 
mere abolition of mechanical re- 
straint is no safeguard, two phy- 
sicians being considered sufficient 
for the care of 1,000 patients, while 
at Illenau, in Germany, there are 
four medical officers, and only 450 
patients—the jealousy of the govern- 
ing bodies, which often curtails and 
cripples medical authority, and the 
petty economy which leads to the 
discontinuing of schools, and of the 
useful agencies to restore the balance 
of the mind on the score of expense, 
are some of the evils which still 
infect the milder system. 

One or two instances, in conclu- 
sion, may perhaps better enable us to 
realise the difficulties to be over- 
come in the abolition of all me- 
chanical restraint, and the marvel- 
lous results obtained by the invin- 
cible power of love, kindness, and 
gentle firmness. 

A poor tailor’s wife was admitted 
as a patient; she had already been 
insane some months, after a confine- 
ment, apparently from the want of 
proper food and comforts. She 
was a kind of mad skeleton, looking 
as if she might drop down and die 
at any moment, and yet danced and 
sang, and tore her clothes and all 
bedding to rags. No restraints were 
used, and she was indulged in some 
of her harmless fancies, supplied, 
among other things, with useless 
remnants, that she might amuse 
herself with tearing them into 
shreds. Good food was given her ; 
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she became stouter, and became 
calmer, and soon she employed 
herself in making dresses instead of 
tearing them; and then a happy 
recovery was commencing, when 
her poor hasband came to see her. 
Thesight of him, half starvedand half 
clothed, brought on a temporary 
relapse. She became depressed, 
wept bitterly, and lamented that 
her husband could not also come to 
Hanwell. These feelings were coun- 
teracted by the desire to go to him, 
poor as their home was, to comfort 
her husband and share his poverty ; 
and, as soon as she was well enough, 
her wish was complied with. 

In Dr. Hitchman’s first report 
(1833) of the Derbyshire Asylum, 
we read of a patient brought to the 
institution naked, except that round 
the middle there were some remains 
of a dress; his limbs were chained ; 
he roared hideously as he was being 
conveyed tothe wards. The patient 
was of a large size and formidable 
aspect, but he appeared to be unable 
to retain the erect position without 
support. He resisted all attempts 
to clothe him, and he seemed unac- 
quainted with the use of a bedstead. 
He whined after the manner of a 
dog that has lost its home—that 
home appearing to have been for 
more than thirty years a mere ont- 
house. He seemed to dread every- 
body, and he was lost to all sense of 
decency. ‘He is guided,’ writes 
Dr. Hitchman, on his arrival, ‘ bythe 
lower instincts only, and his whole 
appearance and manner—his fears, 
his whines, his peculiar skulking 
from observation, his bent gait, his 
straight hair, large lips, and gigan- 
tic forearm—painfully reminded one 
of the more sluggish of the anthro- 
poid apes, and tell but too plainly 
to what sad depths the human being 
can sink, under the combined in- 
finences of neglect and disease.’ 

It is interesting to know what 
improvements can be made in even 
such a case as this, in an asylum 
containing every comfort and ad- 
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vantage. Fifteen months after his 
admission, Dr. Hitchman was able 
to say, ‘He now walks about the 
galleries properly clothed, smiles 
when he is approached, puts out his 
hand in a friendly manner towards 
those he recognises, sits regularly 
at meals, is shaved at appointed 
times, carries himself nearly erect, 
and looks as if he belonged to the 
children of men.’ 

Some of the most distressing 
cases occur amongst patients of a 
higher grade, from the mistaken 
reluctance of affectionate relatives to 
place them under proper medical 
care. 

‘A man of rank and education,’ 
says Dr. Conolly, ‘looking much 
like a mad beggar, all decent 
politeness forgotten, and who has 
kept his family in a state of 
disturbance and misery indescrib- 
able, yet, on removal to a good 
asylum, conforms at once to the 
hours and customs of the house, 
where he finds himself surrounded 
with kindness, and, above all, meets 
with the calm wise treatment so 
seldom to be had at the hands of 
agitated relatives, but which the 
irritable brain demands. In time 
the tranquil days and nights, the 
regularity of the hours of exercise, 
meals, good diet, cheerful social 
intercourse, and hopeful words, to- 
gether with the administration of 
baths, and all the medical and thera- 
peutical means practicable, produce 
a gradual restoration of health. 
Nothing occurring from day to day 
to exasperate the patient; no un- 
kind thing being ever done, no un- 
kind expression ever addressed to 
him, no ungentle emotion ever 
aroused, the irritation of the brain 
gradually subsides, and reason is 
restored; or, if structural change 
has already taken place which pre- 
cludes cure, the malady takes a 
milder form, till the sufferer is re- 
Jeased by death.’ 
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Even in the frequent cases which 
came under Dr. Conolly, of men 
and women reduced to insanity 
after a long career of vice, and mad 
indulgence of their passions, he 
found the effects of quiet treat- 
ment and inexhaustible patience, 
were generally seen at last. Profli- 
gate, intemperate, violent, regard- 
less of domestic ties, their children 
abandoned to all the evils of 
poverty, themselves by degrees 
given up to utter recklessness, the 
trouble occasioned by patients such 
as these, was indescribable. All 
violent methods produced greater 
obstinacy, greater determination to 
give trouble and do mischief, and 
commit all kinds of outrage. It 
was not till such patients, in what- 
ever mood of mind, found them- 
selves treated month after month, 
and even year after year, with inva- 
riable temper and patience, their 
outbreaks met with sorrow and not 
with anger, their attempts at self- 
control noticed and encouraged 
with hopeful words, that even these 
became generally quiet, decorous in 
manner and language, attentive to 
their dress, disposed to useful acti- 
vity, and able to preserve their 
good behaviour in the chapel. 

Indeed, the marvellous results re- 
corded by Dr. Conolly, as obtained 
from the most disordered and re- 
fractory material by the use of 
moral means alone (for experienced 
alienist physicians are agreed that 
in addition to the direct medical 
treatment of the brain, and often 
when this fails, moral means are of 
the utmost importance) irresistibly 
lead up to the question whether, 
by the use of the same means 
outside the asylum, insanity might 
not often be preventible as_ well 
as curable. ‘Very little con- 
sideration, writes Dr. Conolly, 
‘is required to show that in the 
management of children of tender 
years, early customs prevail which 


* Dr. Conolly, The Treatment of the Insane without Mechanical Restraints. 
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tend to irritate the growing brain ; 
and let us remember that it is the 
tendency of all long-continued irri- 
tation to produce structural change, 
in other words, incurable insanity. 
Might not many a wayward temper, 
inherited, perhaps, from half insane 
ancestors, be soothed and regulated, 
if the fault was met with sorrow 
instead of anger, if in the paroxysm 
of passion, instead of the loud 
voice, the irritable shake, or the 
angry slap, the child was put into 
a room by itself, with the assurance 
it should be released the moment it 
stopped crying, or in the case of a 
very young child, a warm bath was 
resorted to, to stop long-continued 
screaming; if every effort at self- 
control were carefully watched, 
noticed, and encouraged, instead of 
the usual careless ‘you get worse 
and worse,’ that greets the next 
outburst; above all, if strict obe- 
dience and regular habits were 
quietly but irresistibly enforced, 
implanting a habit of self-control, 
and teaching the child what, as Car- 
lyle says, ‘it cannot learn too early 
and thoroughly: that Would, in 
this world of ours, is as a mere 
zero to Should, and for the most 
part as the smallest fraction even to 
Shall’—might not many a brain 
have been saved from making ship- 
wreck in after life ? 

Mothers especially would do well 
to study Dr. Andrew Combe’s 
‘Principles of Physiology Applied 
to the Preservation of Health, and 
to the Improvement of Physical and 
Mental Education ;’ Dr. Southwood 
Smith’s ‘Philosophy of Health ;’ and 
Mr. Charles Bray’s work on ‘ The 
Education of the Feelings.’ From 
these works may be gathered many 
directions for the regulation of the 
life of children, conformable in 
system and in object to the cha- 
racter of the non-restraint system 
applied to older and decidedly dis- 
ordered minds. 

Again, we should do well to 
ponder the following statement of 
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Dr. Conolly: ‘All who have had 
peculiar opportunities of studying 
the mental habits of insane persons 
of the educated classes, well know 
that with some exceptions their 
pursuits and studies appear to have 
been superficial, desultory, and fri- 
volous ; the condition of the female 
mind, especially of the minds of 
those who are to be the mothers of 
another generation, is even in the 
highest circles too often more 
deplorable still. Not only is it 
most rare to find them familiar 
with the best authors of their own 
country, but most common to find 
that they have never read a really 
good author either in their own or 
in any other language, and that the 
few accomplishments possessed by 
them have been taught only for 
display in society and not for 
solace in quieter hours.’ Much is 
doing to remedy this state of things, 
and great efforts are being made for 
the better education of women, but 
much still remains to be done. 
Surely the moral treatment resorted 
to in such cases ‘ exercise in the 
open air, customary and general 
activity and usefulness, a moderate 
attention to music and other accom- 
plishments, instead of an extrava- 
gant devotion of time to such excite- 
ments, protection from fanatical ex- 
positions, and substitution of sen- 
sible books for the worthless tracts 
and volumes with which well-mean- 
ing friends have crowded their 
boxes, and which are henceforth 
locked up as so much mental poison 
—surely this treatment can be bet- 
ter pursued outside an asylum than 
inone? To make a real intelligent 
effort to give our boys and girls 
healthy pursuits, and, if possible, 
some interest in some branch of 
science, whether natural history or 
some other—an object often accom- 
plished by the purchase of a few 
books and instruments—is surely a 
great step made towards the pre- 
servation of mental sanity, bring- 
ing the mind into contact with that 
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fair-ordered world of Nature, which 
Goethe recognised as the great in- 
fluence in calming a distempered 
mind. 

And lastly could we not be a 
little kinder to each other? Itis 
unkindness that most often un- 


hinges the mind. It is the kindness 
the patient meets with in the asylum 
that forms the first steps to his cure. 


Musing upon the little lives of men, 
And how they mar that little by their feuds, 


it has often struck me as an in- 
finitely sad thing, how little it 
takes to make a human heart happy, 
and how often that little is de- 
nied ; often, too, not from want of 
affection, but from want of a little 
thought. 

In conclusion, are there no ways 
in which we could co-operate in the 
great work of these good men, who, 
by the devotion of a lifetime, have 
brought about this great revolution 
in the treatment of the insane? 
All who have had personal ex- 
perience of the insane, will bear 
witness to the cruelty and folly of 
the feeling of dread with which 
they are regarded, a feeling which 
we do not indulge towards a 
patient in the delirium of fever, 
though with better cause for it, 
a feeling which I sometimes think 
must have been implanted in us 
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by the centuries of superstitious 
horror and cruelty which this one 
form of human malady inspired. 
In the life of Elizabeth Fry, it is 
touching to read how the Dowager 
Czarina of Russia personally visited 
the asylums of St. Petersburg, 
saw to the comfort of the inmates, 
and soothed their afflicted minds by 
playing on the organ to them. 
Are there not some with bright gifts 
of song, or of elocution, who would 
sometimes place these gifts at the 
disposal of the officers of an asylum, 
to help to bring a little brightness 
into these darkened lives? Could 
not a Flower Mission be opened to 
our city asylums, and all the tender 
beauty and healing grace of those 
‘fair ungrieving things’ be made 
to minister to troubled minds ? 

At least let us render our heart’s 
thanks to those noble men who 
have removed one of the darkest 
blots from our common human 
nature, and shown love victo- 
rious over neglect, and fear, and 
cruelty, by working with them, 
in prevention, if we cannot in 
curing; and remembering the won- 
ders they have effected by pouring 
into the wounds of a troubled 
mind the oil and wine of kindness, 
unwearied patience, and wise tender- 
ness, let us ‘ go and do likewise.’ 

Etuice Hopkins. 
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QUARTER SESSIONS DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 


FROM ORIGINAL 


RECORDS. 


By A. H. A. Hamitron. 


N one of Macaulay’s letters we 

find the reflection: ‘It is sad 

work to live in times about which 
it is amusing to read.’ 

This remark, applicable to any pe- 
riod of civil war, is peculiarly appli- 
cable to the English Civil War of 
the seventeenth century. That 
war, instead of being confined to one 
locality, and to the manceuvres of 
great regular armies, raged over 
many counties, in a series of desul- 
tory operations, conducted gene- 
rally with more valour than science. 
Country houses became fortresses, 
and sustained sieges, and in some 
districts the horrors of war were 
brought home to almost every 
village and every individual. 

Devonshire was one of the coun- 
ties that sufferedm ost in this way, 
but the picturesque aspect of such 
proceedings must not be sought in 
the records of the Quarter Sessions 
of the Peace. The gown had to 
yield to the sword, and the laws 
were comparatively silent in the 
midst of arms. The justices rode 
out a ‘colonelling,’ and the Clerk of 
the Peace himself became a man of 
war, like the hero of Butler: 

Mighty he was at both of these, 

And styled of war, as well as peace, 

(So some rats of amphibious nature, 

Are either for the land or water). 
Nevertheless, Sessions were held, 
and records were kept of them, 
though more brief and imperfect 
than those of peaceable times. And 
from these records we may be able 
to extract a few memoranda, help- 
ing to illustrate the history and 
literature of the period. 

It is evident that neither King 
nor Parliament could afford to let 
the justices stand as an indepen- 
dent authority. Each party in 


turn sought to govern the counties 
by select commissioners of their 
own appointment rather than by 
the whole body of magistrates, 
though certain matters of routine 
were left to the care of the latter, 
such as the trial of petty offences, 
the management of hospitals, the 
repair of bridges which were often 
pulled down by the troops, and the 
duty of providing pensions for the 
rapidly increasing numbers of 
‘maimed soldiers,’ recommended by 
‘ Prince Maurice, his highness,’ and 
others. 

At Epiphany 1642-3 the Sheriff 
was fined rool. for neglect of duty in 
not making arrangements for the 
sessions, and the next evidence of dis- 
turbances that we find in a change 
in the place of meeting. The 
Castle of Exeter was too important 
a post to be left in the hands of the 
civil power. It was fortified and 
garrisoned for the Parliament by the 
Earl of Bedford, Lord Lieutenant 
of Devon, and entrusted to the 
command of the Earl of Stamford. 
At Midsummer, 1643, the Sessions 
were opened at Tiverton. But the 
armies approached Tiverton, and the 
Sessions were adjourned to Topsham. 
Little business was transacted, but 
we may notice that John Gove, who 
had been bound over, was excused, 
‘because oath was made that hee 
is in service in the King’s Army 
under the command of Captayne 
Gidley.’ 

The gaol was kept at Ottery St. 
Mary, instead of Exeter, in the house 
of Mr. Vaughan (Clerk of the 
Peace). John Searle was com- 
mitted to it for not paying his 
weekly assessment towards the pay- 
ment of his Majesty’s Army, and 
also on a more serious charge. 
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James Bishopp, constable of Bucke- 
rell, deposed that 

John Searle, of Buckerell, the day that 
the King’s army came into Tiverton and 
took that town, being at the town or vil- 
lage of Buckerell, did incite and persuade 
this deponent, being then constable, to 
put himself and others of the parishioners 
in arms, which he said that he would do 
also, and said that he had six men’s arms 
in his custody, with which he would arm 
men, and that neighbouring parishes 
would join with them to withstand the 
King’s army from coming that way, and 
said that if there were but one hundred 
did come, he doubted not but that he 
would withstand them. 

At the same sessions we find an 
order that four men who had been 
wounded in the last expedition ‘ by 
the forces under the command of 
the Earl of Warwick against Top- 
sham’ should have forty shillings 
apiece paid them by the Treasurers 
for maimed soldiers. There is also 
mention made of a weekly rate for 
the maintenance of His Majesty’s 
Army in these parts. And Henry 
Oldinge, ‘who was taken for an 
espy,’ was committed ‘to the prison 
in the Shipp’ at Topsham. 

The parishes of Sidmouth and 
Salcombe were discharged for not 
attending the commands of the 
Sheriff for the posse comitatus ‘in 
respect of the daunger of the eny- 
mye latelie attendinge the coasts 
borderinge uppon the aforesaide 
parishes,’ 

Soon afterwards we have long 
lists of persons indicted for neglect- 
ing or refusing to attend the Sheriff, 
Sir Henry Cary, when he called out 
the posse comitatus to suppress the 
rebellion, and especially for the 
siege of Plymouth. It appears 
that all able-bodied men between 
the ages of 16 and 60 were called 
out. The bills were sometimes 
ignored, but generally found true. 
The difficulty of enforcing punish- 
ment must have been soon found 
insuperable. 

On the 4th of September, 1643, 
Exeter was surrendered to Prince 
Maurice, and the Michaelmas Ses- 
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sions following were again held in 
the accustomed place. But the 
Castle of course continued to be 
garrisoned, and soon after we find 
arrangements made for holding the 
sessions ‘in gardino prope Castrum,’ 
or ‘apud le Gaole Garden,’—the 
garden attached to the prison, 
which was outside the walls of the 
castle. 

The mansion of Great Fulford, 
the seat of the ancient family of 
that name, certainly from the time 
of Richard I., and probably before 
the Conquest, had been sacked in the 
troubles, and the court made an 
order for the constables of Credi- 
ton, Moreton Hampstead, Newton 
St. Cyres, Sandford, and St. 
Thomas the Apostle, to make dili- 
gent search for ‘divers goods and 
chattles which are Sir ffrauncys 
ffulford’s, knight,’ and which had 
been ‘taken ont of his house at 
ffulford by persons unknown, and 
conveyed secretly into diverse 
houses in the severall parishes.’ 

Master James Style, clerk, com- 
plained to the bench that, as he was 
travelling towards the chapel of 
Petton, in Bampton, ‘to officiate 
his duetie there’ one Sunday morn- 
ing, certain persons did take from 
him his horse, saddle, and bridle. 
Tt is not stated that the horse was 
‘requisitioned’ for the public ser- 
vice, but we may suppose it was, 
from the order that follows close 
afterwards : 


Whereas we be ready to obey his high- 
ness and the officers in chief of His 
Majesty's army, and the several governors 
of towns within our county, and to execute 
all reasonable warrants from the Master of 
the Ordinance. the Quarter-Master General, 
the Waggon-Master General, and the Pro- 
vant Master, but are unwilling that the 
county should be subject to the extrava- 
and illegal commands of inferior 
officers, or the violence of common soldiers. 
It is therefore ordered, That if any officer 
of the king’s army whatsoever, except 
some or one of the foresaid parties, shall 
grant any warrants for the taking away of 
any man’s horses, arms, or goods within 
this county, or if any man whatsoever 
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(except as aforesaid) shall grant any war- 
rant for the free billetting of any soldier 
within this county, that it shall be lawful 
for each man to deny any obedience to any 
such inferior warrant. And whosoever shall 
hereafter take or steal horsés, or any other 
thing from any man within this county, 
shall be pursued, apprehended, and tried 
according to the laws of the land. And 
whoever shall offer any violence and injury 
to any soldier within this county, shall be 
severely punished for the same. 


The tone of these records during 
the war is almost invariably loyal, 
but there are one or two exceptions, 
such as the information of Thomas 
Rosemond, of Otterton, against John 
Austen, of Sidmouth, which must 
have been laid before some Puritan 
Justice. It has preserved for us a 
political conversation of the year 
1642, such as Sir Walter Scott 
might have introduced into a novel. 


The said Thomas Rosemond saith that 
on Tuesday last he, meeting with the said 
John Austen at Greenway Lane, in Sid- 
mouth aforesaid, the said John Austen 
asked him whether his master had paid 
the rate, who answered, yes. Austen re- 
plied, and said that none but a few Puri- 
tans had paid, Thomas said again, all 
the parish of Otterton had paid, and his 
master did go at Exon and pay it in. 
To-morrow, Austen said, they would wish 
for their money again, for the ship-money 
was bad, but this was worse, and that 
he had not paid, nor would not pay it, 
for the King had set out a proclamation 
that it should not be paid, and that if the 
constables did distrain, he would make 
them bring it again, and that they that 
would not obey the proclamation were 
traitors and rebels against the King; and 
said that Parliament would have new 
tricks and new laws, contrary to that was 
before in King James’ and Queen Eliza- 
beth’s days, and would have this money to 
maintain wars against the King and amongst 
ourselves, and the Parliament were all 
Puritans, for the Protestants were all gone 
away from them to the King, and there 
were none left but a few Puritans; and 
said that if it came to, he would fight 
against that sect. The said Thomas asked 
the said John Austen if he had not taken 
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the protestation,' he told him yes, but if it 
were to doing again, he would never do it; 
and said further, The Puritans should be 
the first he would fight against. 

Also Austen said that Richard Clapp 
of Sidbury, had played new tricks, but now 
the Parliament had sent a warrant for 
him and for Mr. Searle also, and they must 
appear at London, and must new christen 
the child again. And that Mr. Babbing- 
ton, because he would not say the Epistle 
and Gospel, was fast enough, but he did 
think he was not in prison, but he could 
not come home, and had sent private let- 
ters, that if any were sent for, they should 
not appear in person, but by an attorney ; 
and Mr. Babbington was a whither-witted 
man and a turnecoate, and had preached 
(when the Bishops were up) against those 
who would not pay to the organs, but 
now he was turned another way; and said 
also that there was such another coxrcombe 
foole at Newton that would not say the 
Epistle and Gospel, nor the Common 
Prayers. 

A learned friend assures me that 
the phrase ‘a whither-witted man’ 
is invaluable, and well deserves to 
be revived. In an age of ecclesi- 
astical disputings, it may be useful 
to restore to the language a con- 
venient term of opprobrium, such 


as Cromwell may have flung at 
Laud, or Falkland at Hugh Peters. 


Obscurata diu populo bonus eruet, atque 

Proferet in lucem speciosa vocabula rerum, 

Que priscis memorata Catonibus atque 
Cethegis 

Nune situs informis premit et deserta 
vetustas, 

It seems probable that the spell- 
ing in the text is correct, and that 
‘whither-witted’ means one whose 
wits are gone ‘whither’ no one 
knows. But it is so excellent a 
word that no spelling comes amiss 
to it, and it would ‘make sense’ 
if it were spelt wither, weather, 
wether, or whether. 

At Easter 1644, the constables 
of Southmolton were accused of 
having directed certain soldiers the 


' The ‘ Protestation ’ was framed by a Committee, of which Maynard was chairman, 
and was taken by the two houses, May 3, 1641, and afterwards tendered to all persons 


throughout the country. 


It was a solemn vow to maintain and defend the Protestant 


religion, the king, the power and privileges of Parliament, and the lawful rights and 


liberties of the subject. 
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wrong way, when they ought to 
have sent them to Exeter. Many 
complaints were made of unjust 
assessments for the weekly taxes 
‘towards the maynteynance of his 
Mat** army, in these westerne 
partes.’ It was the habit, in those 
times, to levy all rates weekly, and 
those who have no love for the 
visits of the modern collector may 
imagine how large an amount of 
friction and annoyance was caused 
by such a practice. 

One at least of the ladies of the 
county distinguished herself on the 
side of the rebels. Complaints were 
made by the constables of Kenton, 
‘that they having arrested the body 
of Archillis Slapton by order of his 
Mat** Commissioners, the Lady 
Elizabeth Martyn, wife of Sir Ni- 
cholas Martyn, Knight, did beat 
and abuse the said Constables, and 
by herself and others whom she 
incited thereunto rescued the said 
Slapton from the custody of the 
said constables.’ It was therefore 
ordered 


That the said constables of Kenton 
shall apprehend and take the body of the 
said Lady Martyn, and her safely bring 
before some one of His Majesty's justices of 
peace of this county, next unto the place 
where she shall be apprehended, &c. &c. 


It seems improbable that the 
constables succeeded in arresting 
a lady who was so capable of de- 


fending her friends, even though 
‘all his Majesty’s officers and lov- 
ing subjects’ were required to be 
aiding and assisting the said con- 
stables in the due execution of these 
presents. Sir Nicholas Martyn, of 
Oxton, was a man of very large 
property in those days. He was 
knighted in 1624, and was sheriff 
of Devon in 1640. He was pro- 
claimed a traitor by the King in 
November, 1642, and was excepted 
from the offer of a general pardon, 
together with Sir George Chud- 
leigh, Sir John Northcote, and 
Sir Samuel Rolle. He no doubt 
gained popularity by the spirited 
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conduct of his wife, for he was 
elected knight of the shire in June 
1646. He died in 1653. 

At Michaelmas, 1644, Peter Eng- 
lish of Bradninch got into trouble, 
for his too great readiness to fight 
upon both sides. It is recorded 
that he, 


In the beginning of the rebellion 
having taken up arms on the rebels’ part 
against the king, did after the battle at 
Stratton, as a trainer for the king under 
the command of Captain Sainthill, and 
while he served a soldier for the king, he 
did associate and help some troopers which 
abused and wounded Mr. Peter Warren, a 
constable of Bradninch. And upon the 
Earl of Essex his coming into these parts, 
the said English voluntarily went over into 
Essex his army, and there served and went 
with him into Cornwall. And coming 
now to be fined upon an indictment for his 
not appearing at the sheriff’s posse in 
November last, is by order of the Court 
committed to the gaol of this county. And 
it is further ordered that he be at the next 
sitting of the Comm‘. of Oyer and Terminer 
indicted for High Treason. 


Whether ‘the said English’ was 
ever tried, or when the next sitting 
of Oyer and Terminer took place, 
does not clearly appear. The crime of 
treason, like the prisoner himself, 
shortly afterwards changed sides, 
and the power of Government 
‘went over into Essex, or rather 
Fairfax, his army.’ 

The Queen, and afterwards the 
King, were in Exeter in 1644, but 
no notice is taken of them in the 
proceedings of Sessions. The Court 
was much occupied with ‘ the greate 
necessitie of releeveinge of the Late 
maymed souldiers whose wounds 
are yett bleedinge,’ and, finding that 
the rates were not sufficient to 
relieve both them and the old pen- 
sioners, they proceeded to enquire 
whether the old ones were not 
‘able to subsist without further 
payment of their pensions formerly 
assigned to them.’ 

In 1645, the records are very 
scanty, and at Epiphany and Easter 
following there are none at all. 
Their absence is more expressive 
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than many words. At that time 
Fairfax, Cromwell, and Waller were 
driving the Royalists before them 
throughout Devon and Cornwall. 

Exeter was besieged for several 
months. The country seats round 
the fair city, from which the peace- 
able Justices had been wont to trot 
in to attend Quarter Sessions, 
Powderham, Canonteign, Fulford, 
Peamore, Barley, Stoke, Columb 
John, Poltimore, Bishopscourt, Nut- 
well, were all occupied by garri- 
sons, which were no doubt em- 
ployed in cutting off the supplies 
destined for the Queen of the West. 
Each of these houses is conveniently 
situated for commanding one of the 
roads leading to Exeter; and Powder- 
ham (Lord Devon’s), and Nutwell 
(now Sir F. Drake’s), also command 
the estuary of the Exe. A letter 
has been preserved, written by the 
Puritan officer in command of the 
garrison at Peamore, in which he 
expresses his dislike of Devonshire 
for two reasons, the sour cider and 
the bad preaching, and concludes 
with the pious hope that, if ever he 
returns home, he may in future be 
more thankful for the great bless- 
ings of sound doctrine and whole- 
some liquor. 

At last, on April 9, 1646, the 
City and Castle of Exeter were 
surrendered to the Parliamentary 
Army. 

At Midsummer, 1646, the Ses- 
sions were held at Crediton. The 
names of the Justices who attended 
are not recorded, but it may be 
hoped that they were not the same 
as those who were present the year 
before. The tenor of their orders 
veered completely round. Parlia- 
ment was the only lawful authority, 
and the Justices were shocked at 
the rebellious conduct of the roy- 
alist faction, now distinguished as 
* malignants.’ 


Whereas by sad experience it appeareth 
that divers Constables of Hundreds and 
Petit Constables have been very active for 
the Cavaliers, and evil instruments to the 
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State, and that divers of them do yet con- 
tinue in their said offices, to the retarding 
of the service of the country and encou- 
raging of the Malignant party. It is 
therefore ordered, and the Justices in their 
several divisions are desired, where they 
shall find any such Constables, to dismiss 
them, and swear others in their stead of 
trust and credit. 


It appeared necessary also to take 
order for the settling of poor per- 
sons belonging to the County of 
Devon, ‘whose houses had been 
burnt or puld downe by the crewell 
enemy. And orders were made for 
the payment of church rates, ‘ foras- 
much as it appeareth that diverse 
Churches within this Countie are 
very much decayed for wante of 
reparacon by reason that the people 
have forboren the paiment of their 
Church Rates.’ 

Five pounds were voted to Joane 
Ellery of Hemyock, ‘ wydowe,’ be- 
cause ‘ the inhumane and barbarous 
carriage of the lord Panlett did soe 
appeare against Henry Illerie her 
husband, by executing him for that 
he was in the Parliament Armie.’ 
If we had Lord Paulet’s version of 
the affair, we shall probably hear 
some equally strong remarks on 
the ‘carriage’ of the besiegers of 
Basing House. 

The Puritans immediately pro- 
ceeded to improve their victory by 
suppressing ‘the Multiplicity of 
the Alehouses’ in the county, and 
the ‘daylie abuses and disorders 
kept and suffered in such Ale- 
houses, especiallie on the sabboth 
Dayes, whereby the service of Al- 
mightie God is much hindered.’ 

They also rejoiced after the 
fashion of those described by the 
satirist : 


That with more care keep holyday 
The wrong, than others the right way; 


as may be seen by the following 
order : 


Whereas this Court is informed that 
the last Wednesday in every month, which 
is appointed a day for solemn fasting and 
humiliation over the whole kingdom, 18 
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not observed and kept as it ought to be by 
divers persons, and in many places within 
this county, and also that the Lord’s day, 
likewise appointed to be kept holy, is pro- 
faned by many lewd people, and not kept 
and observed in many places as it ought 
to be; It is therefore ordered by this Court 
that if any person or persons hereafter 
shall not observe and keep the said fast 
day, or shall profane the said Lord’s day, 
that then the next Justice of the Peace 
upon complaint to him made, shall bind 
over the said person or persons so offending 
to the next Assizes to answer his contempt. 
And all constables and other officers are 
hereby required to take especial care to see 
this order performed, as they will answer 
the contrary, and from whom this Court 
will expect a good account of the per- 
formance thereof. 


It may be remembered that Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes, according to his 
autobiography, used to observe one 
day in the month as a fast in his 
family. This was probably the pri- 
vate practice of the Puritans before 
the war, and it was now established 
by public authority. 

Five persons of Chudleigh were 
summoned to appear and answer 
for working upon the last fast day, 
‘in contempt of the ordinance and 
officers’ reprehension.’ 

The Court was scandalised by 
receiving information that there 
was great preparation for divers 
Revels to be shortly held in the 
county, and especially one at Cher- 
iton Fitzpaine, ‘ which kind of as- 
smblys, for that they commonly 
produce noe good but the dishonor 
of Almightie God and the breach of 
the peace by excessive drinking, 
quarrelling, and other disorderly 
carriadges, hath occasioned diverse 
Orders both from the Sessions and 
Assizes for their restraint and sup- 
pression.’ It was therefore ordered 
that all justices, constables, and 
other officers should use their best 
endeavours against such disorderly 
courses and unlawful meetings, 
‘especially in these times of troble 
and so great Contagion.’ And any 
persons who were found remiss or 
refractory in execution or obedience 
of this order were to be proceeded 
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against as ‘Enemyes to the Comon 
pease and weale of the Kingdome.’ 

The Court seems to have had no 
objection to receive written certifi- 
cates, even of mere rumours, instead 
of oral evidence. Here is a speci- 
men, relating to the prosecution of 
a spiritualist of the period : 


Wee, whose names are heere under 
written, doe testifye that to our knowledge 
this Maudline Clap hath many tymes 
wronged and abused this poor woman 
Thomasine Smith, threatning to kill her, 
breaking open her doores upon her, plucking 
downe her garden Hegge, and laying it 
open to the highway, and taking away her 
herbes, or spoyling them. Shee is a wo- 
man of wicked life and conversation, a 
great swearer, a drunkard, and then in 
that case given to railing and slandering of 
her neighbours. Besides, shee is vehe- 
mently suspected with burning the Church 
House, for shee sayd the night before it 
was burnt that shee had power to burne 
them all out. Shee hath also some tymes 
disguised herselfe in the night, faining 
herselfe to be a spirit, and in a strang forme 
endevoured to break open her neighbours 
doores. There are many other complaints 
against her by her neighbours, but this we 
know to be true, and wilbe ready to testifie 
the same upon our oathes at any tyme. 

Given under our hands att Clist Saint 
Lawrence, this roth day of January 1647. 

Nicholas Bickleigh. 
Thomas Bussell. 


On the other hand, as might be 
expected, Maudlin Clapp produced 
a certificate signed by five persons, 
to the effect that Thomasine Smith 
was a woman ‘of very lewd life 
and conversation.’ 

An immense number of entries 
of course relate to the pensions for 
maimed soldiers, and the rates im- 
posed on the county for their relief 
were doubled, although the allow- 
ance to an individual was generally 
no more than forty shillings. 

Many petitions were receivea 
respecting losses in the war. 
‘Sheepe’ and horses were the ob. 
jects most in request. The parish 
of Up Lyme had lost 3000 sheep 
‘in the troubles when Lyme was 
besieged.’ Joseph Hall, of Teign- 
mouth, was bringing a horse to 
Exeter, ‘but coming on Haldon 
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Downe did there unhapily meete 
with sixteen of the Cavaleere 
Troopers, who owned the said 
horse, and did beate and abuse your 
petitioner, taking not only the said 
horse from him (weh they said 
was taken out of their troope by 
stealth half a yeare then before), 
but also robed yor petr of his 
mony and other things about him, 
and soe cruelly used him that he 
was in greate daunger of his life, 
and inforced to keepe his bead a 
long tyme after in the greife and 
paine thereby sustayned.’ 

However pleased the justices 
might profess to be with the new 
government, they were not un- 
naturally anxious to get rid of the 
burden of a standing army, es- 
pecially as they were suffering 
much at the same time from dearth 
and pestilence. They appealed to 
Fairfax, and received the following 
characteristic reply. 

As Cromwell wrote of him after 
Naseby : ‘ the General attributes all 
to God, and would rather perish 
than assume to himself.’ 

‘Gentlemen,—1 have received 
yours of the ninth instant, wherein 
you were pleased to begin with 
such acknowledgements as I wish 
may always be directed to God, 
the Author of your peace and bles- 
sings, and not to myself otherways 
than as a weak instrument in His 
hand, who shall expect or wish no 
return from you, but that, as I 
presume you are constant to the 
interest, which God hath so owned, 
so you would be careful that those 
whom he hath likewise so emi- 
nently owned to make them the 
chief instruments of His work 
to yourselves and the Kingdom 
may meet with no unworthy re- 
quitals. As to the business of 
Major Perkins his troop, I con- 
fess I did (not?) before understand 
what you now write concerning 
the appointed disbanding thereof, 
and 1 thank you for the friendly 
information. I shall now leave it 
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to be accordingly disbanded by you, 
desiring only that (if possible) 
they may have the encouragement 
of three weeks’ pay and your cer- 
tificates for what further arrears 
may be reasonably due unto them, 
and that you would use the same 
hand towards what other troops 
of Salary Horse yon have belonging 
to your county, to disband them 
likewise, since they can none of 
them come within the establish- 
ment now resolved on by the Par. 
liament. And so doing I assure 
you that I shall not continue to 
any of them any order or counte- 
nance from me to be longer in a 
body to the terror or trouble of 
your county, but do hereby revoke 
what order they had from me for 
their quartering in your county. 
I have one request to add in behalf 
of the Governor of Exeter Castle 
with the other officers and foot 
belonging thereto, that they, being 
to be continued and brought under 
the establishment of the 18,000 
now resolved on by the Parliament, 
so as there will be very shortly 
order taken for their constant pay, 
you would for the present take 
care and effectual order that they 
may be supplied for their subsist- 
ence with either money, provisions 
or convenient quarters nearest to 
their place of duty, which you will 
shortly have power to discharge 
out of the assessments of your 
county. I shall not trouble you 
farther at present, but remain your 
very assured friend, THo. Framrax. 
‘Turnham Green : 
19th of October, 1647.’ 


It may perhaps be doubted 
whether the conduct of the Puri- 
tan army was as much admired 
by its contemporaries as it has been 
by certain modern historians, and 
whether the warlike saints trained 
by Cromwell and Fairfax were all 
distinguished by their ‘austere 
morality and fear of God,’ and 
their respect for ‘the property 
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of the peaceable citizen and the 
honour of woman.’ The Devon- 
shire justices, at any rate, were 
not disposed to give them such 
a character. On the receipt of 
Fairfax’s letter they immediately 
passed the following resolution. 


Whereas Major Perkins his troop of 
Horse were by order of the standing com- 
mittee of this county to disband for divers 
months since, and paid according to an 
order of the committee of the Lords and 
Commons for the safety of the West, yet 
have ever since in contempt and disobe- 
dience to the said order continued together 
and taken free quarter, to the great griev- 
ance, oppression, and terror of the coun- 
try, and being questioned at the last 
Session of this Court for so doing, they 
pretended an order from General Sir 
Thomas Fairfax for their quartering, but 
upon notice given unto him that they were 
formerly ordered to be disbanded, revoking 
all former orders by him made for their 
quartering, hath left them to be disbanded 
by the Justices and Committees of this 
county. It is now, therefore, according 
and in pursuance of the said former orders, 
ordered that the said troop do forthwith 
disband, and are hereby disbanded, and 
repair to their several homes and places of 
abode, whereof the Captain, Officers, and 
Troopers, and all belonging to the said 
troop are, upon notice hereof, to conform 
and give obedience, as they will answer 
the contrary and expect to be proceeded 
against and dealt with according to law 
and justice. And it is also hereby de- 
clared, according to the desires of His 
Excellency, that if the said officers and 
troopers will repair to the Committee, 
they shall have their arrears audited and 
certificates thereupon. 


Barebones Parliament, some years 
afterwards, made an enactment that 
marriages should be sokemnised be- 
fore the justices of the peace. An 
entry at Michaelmas 1648, shows 
that some difficulties had already 
arisen in this matter. Robert 
Searle, clerk, promised in open 
court, that if it should appear hence- 
forth ‘that he doth unduely marry 
any parties,’ he should be bound 
over with very good sureties, or 
in default committed to the gaol. 
And a general order was to be made 
‘against all ministers for unduely 
marrying of people,’ but of this 
there is unfortunately no copy. 
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During all this time, and up to 
within three weeks of the King’s 
execution, the Sessions were held 
in the name Domini nostri Caroli 
nunc Regis Anglie.’ All public busi- 
ness appears to have been nomi- 
nally carried on, as usual, under 
the King’s authority. We know 
that Sir Thomas Fairfax, when he 
met the captive King on his way to 
Holmby House in February, 1647, 
instantly got off his horse, and 
humbly kissed the Royal hand. 
I have found an original commis- 
sion of the Peace dated July, 1647, 
in which the King is represented 
as addressing among others his 
dearest cousins the Karls of North- 
umberland, Pembroke, Manchester, 
and Say (sic), and his trusty and well 
beloved William Lenthall, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and as 
appointing Edmund Prideanx Cus- 
tos Rotulorum. The oath of alle- 
giance was retained as a means of 
persecuting the Roman Catholics, 
and in August of the same year we 
find William Rose committed to 
prison for refusing it. John Kite met 
a similar fate in October for speak- 
ing dangerous words against the 
King and Parliament, as well as for 
‘offering to abuse the Countery, 
&c., by cheating them under pre- 
tence of aucthority from the Earle 
of Northumberland.’ Such entries 
serve to explain the bitter sneer of 
Butler, 


For, as we make war for the king 
Against himself, the self same thing, 
Some will not stick to swear, we do 
‘or God and for religion too. 


It is easy to explain such pro- 
ceedings by a charge of gross 
hypocrisy, but it may be doubted 
whether they ought not rather to 
be attributed to the love of Eng- 
lishmen for even the outward forms 
of established institutions, and to 
the conservative spirit which has 
been conspicuous even in our revo- 
Intions. 

The Clerk of the Peace fell at 
the same time as his royal maste,. 
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In January 1648-9 there was a 
‘full hearing of the difference be- 
tween Mr. John Vaghan, and Mr. 
Nicholas Rowe touching the office 
of Clerk of the Peace.’ The re- 
sult was thus entered, probably by 
the victor. 


The truth of the Order was this ; 

Mr. Rowe claims the place of the office 
of Clerk of the Peace in Devon by a Com- 
mission under the hand and seal of Ed- 
mond Prideaux, Esq., Custos Rotulorum, 
dated 28 March, 1648. Mr. Charles 
Vaghan, being in possession of the place, 
and a member of the Parliament, shews 
an order of the House of Commons made 
in January 1642 (1643), whereby he is 
enjoined and appointed to take the Cus- 
tody of the Records of the County of 
Devon, and execute the place of Clerk of 
the Peace of the said County until the 
House take further order, the former Clerk 
being taken in levying War against the 
Parliament, and thereupon committed. And 
upon hearing the title on both sides, there- 
upon a Letter was formerly written to the 
Speaker by the Bench to desire the sense 
of the House, which was never read in the 
House, and now, after the delay of three 
Sessions, Mr. Rowe being in Court (and 
Mr. Vaghan, who is bound by his order to 
execute the place, and hath not the power 
to make a deputy, being absent, and relin- 
quishing the place). It was upon the vote 
of the Bench (the Court being full) de- 
clared that Mr. Rowe should be reputed 
and taken for Clerk of the Peace, and that 
for this Sessions Mr. Inglett should officiate 
and account for the profits to Mr. Rowe, 
and pay them over to him, who is to be 
responsible for them. 


Mr. Charles Vaughan had held 
the post in the time of James I. He 
sat in the Long Parliament as 
member for Honiton. Mr. Hugh 
Vaughan, probably his son, was 
restored to the place in the reign 
of Charles IT. 

If we had the minutes of the 
proceedings of the ‘ Standing Com- 
mittee for Compounding with De- 
linquents,’ or rather for sequestra- 
ting their property, those records 
might probably be more interesting 
than the Sessions’ Books of this pe- 
riod. In their absence, we are not 
altogether without means of tracing 
the action of the victorious repub- 
licans towards the vanquished Cava- 
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liers—an action which is summed 
up by Mr. Carlyle in the character. 
istic exclamation, ‘Poor Royalist 
squires, riddle the last due (?) six. 
pence out of them!’ A few ori. 
ginal letters and memoranda in 
the possession of Sir Thomas 
Acland, which he has kindly allowed 
me to examine, enable us to form 
some idea of the weight of the Par- 
liamentary yoke. 

Sir John Acland, the first baronet 
of that ancient family, was a Cava- 
lier resembling the hero of Mr. 
Browning’s ballad : 


Kentish Sir Byng stood for his King, 

Bidding the crop-headed Parliament swing; 

And, pressing a troop unable to stoop 

And see the rogues flourish, and honest 
folks droop, 

Marched them along, fifty score strong, 

Great-hearted gentlemen, singing 
song. 


this 


Sir John served as sheriff for the 
King during the war. He raised at 
his own cost two whole regiments 
for the King’s service. For the 
same cause he sacrificed his plate, 
his horses, cattle, sheep, corn, hay, 
and so forth. His house at Columb 
John was fortified, and was the last 
detached garrison that held out for 
the King in the West. After it was 
taken, it was occupied successively by 
Cromwell and Fairfax, and both it 
and his other house of Killerton were 
‘ryfled and spoyled’ of whatever 
remained in them. Their gallant 
owner seems to have escaped into 
Exeter, and stood the siege there. 
After that city capitulated, Sir John 
Acland, as one of the garrison, ard 
also as a freeman of the city, 
claimed the benefit of the moderate 
articles which had been agreed 
upon. He also obtained a letter 
from Fairfax to Speaker Lenthall, 
recommending him ‘for a moderate 
composition.” His claim was at 
first admitted, and his fine was 
fixed at the sum of 1,727/., which 
was estimated to be the tenth part 
of the value of his estate. He 
managed to raise and pay one half 
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of this, and gave security for the 
remainder. But he had enemies, 
and especially one Richard Evans, a 
brewer of Exeter, and one of the com- 
mittee for that city, who professed 
tu have have been ‘ruined by the 
invetterate mallice and _ cruell 
comands of John Acland.’ No 
doubt the cavaliers had in their 
time been active enough in requisi- 
tioning horses and cattle for the 
army of the King. Sir John’s con- 
duct having been represented to 
the Commissioners, his fine was 
raised to one-third of the value of 
his land, which he was of course 
unable to pay. His estate was 
sequestered, and the ‘surplusage’ 
granted to Richard Evans. He 
himself was obliged to hide away, 
being probably in danger of his 
life. The negotiations for the re- 
duction of the fine were carried on 
through his wife, a daughter of Sir 
F. Vincent. There are copies of 
piteous letters from her to various 
influential people on behalf of her 
husband. Among others is one she 
wrote to Colonel Cromwell, remind- 
ing him of the favour he showed 
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towards her ‘When you were 
pleased to quarter at my house.”! 
Still more pitiful is a letter to her 
servant Charles Knight, written 
from Exeter in July, 1646, sending 
6001. which she had scraped together, 
probably towards the payment of 
the fine, and describing the sad con- 
dition of herself and her little 
‘boyes,’ destitute of almost every. 
thing, and yet having eight soldiers 
and their horses quartered on 
her. Sir John died not long 
afterwards, probably of a broken 
heart. Sir Walter Scott in Wood- 
stock represents him as aiding in 
Charles the Second’s escape after 
the battle of Worcester, but that is 
only a poetic licence. The poor lady 
renewed her petition to the ‘ Stand- 
ing Committee of Devon’ for her 
jointure. She was at last allowed 
to have one fifth of the income of 
her husband’s property. It is satis- 
factory to know that the family 
recovered their lands at the Re- 
storation, and that the descendants 
of poor Sir John Acland have 
since flourished greatly in the three 
western counties. 


' In an account of plunder at Killerton, we find that eight oxen were valued at 
50l.; eleven kine and two bulls at 70/.; two coach-horses at 35/.; one bay mare at 2o0l., 
55 sheep and 15 lambs at 35/., and six horses and colts at 60/. The silver plate was sold 


at 584d. an ounce. 


In a list of goldcoins 70 angels were valued at 11/6 each; 16 


Spurryalis at 17/6 each; one double pistole at 1/. 10s. ; one gold noble at 13/4; one 
Treble Sovereign of Q. Elizabeth’s reign at 1/. 15s. ; another of the same at 1/. 18s.; and 


a double sovereign of King Edward at 1/. 3s. 


VOL. XV.-—NO. LXXXVII1, NEW SERIES, 





AN APOLOGY FOR THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 


T is impossible to doubt that there 
I has been a reaction more or 
less powerful against the system of 
admission to the public service by 
competitive examination. That such 
an innovation should be abhorred 
by all the old school of officials, civil 
and military, and be unpopular with 
the powerful classes which obtained 
the bulk of public appointments in 
the days of patronage, is of course 
only natural. Moreover, the com- 
petitive system is constantly mak- 
ing adversaries to itself by its own 
working. At every examination 
the defeated candidates largely out- 
number those who succeed, and 
defeated candidates and their friends 
readily become convinced of the 
hollowness of competition and the 
unfair results of cramming. So 
that if, for instance, 200 men go up 
for 36 vacancies in the Indian Civil 
Service, the competitive system, as 
the result of the examination, makes 
for itself 164 hearty enemies as 
against only 36 comparatively luke- 
warm friends. 

A system which provokes hos- 
tility in so many quarters needs 
obviously a strong preponderance 
of opinion in its favour to keep 
it on foot. Persevering and not 
wholly unsuccessful efforts have 
been made by writers in the peri- 
odical press to take this prepon- 
derance of opinion away. In the 
field of practical action, meanwhile, 
the present Government has in more 
than one instance within the last 
year or two gone back from the 
system of competition to that of 
patronage or selection. The mo- 
ment seems opportune, then, for 
considering anew the merits and 
demerits not only of the competitive 
system, but likewise of the system 
which, if competition be got rid of, 
must of necessity take its place. 

The problem of choosing for the 


public service a body of young men 
of ages varying from 16 to 24, 
is, We may premise, at best a diffi- 
cult one. How a youth just enter- 
ing upon life will turn out is a 
question on which even those who 
know him best are often grievously 
mistaken. And while the difficulty 
of choosing is thus considerable, 
the importance of choosing rightly 
in as large a proportion of cases as 
possible is to the State far greater 
than to any other employer of edu- 
cated labour. For while merchants 
and manufacturers, railway and 
steam-packet companies, banks and 
other such establishments, speedily 
get rid of the useless, and never 
advance the mediocre beyond me- 
chanical duties and indifferent 
pay, admission to the public ser- 
vice has in it something of the 
indissolubility of marriage. The 
State takes its servants very much 
for better for worse, and except in 
extreme cases must always do so. 
A public servant, civil or military, 
cannot practically be got rid of 
except upon something like formal 
evidence of absolute inefficiency. 
And if his inefficiency stop ever s0 
little short of what would justify 
actual dismissal, he will by mere 
dint of growing old entitle himself 
to more or less increase of pay, and 
ultimately to an annuity on retire- 
ment. 

The competitive system proceeds 
on the broad principle of estimating 
a youth’s future efficiency for the 
public service by his present 
scholastic or academical efficiency. 
Probably nobody would maintain 
that this is a perfect test. What- 
ever value it may have as a means 
of discovering industry and ability, 
it leaves the important points of 
tact and temper, good sense and 
discretion, unascertained. It seems 
reasonable, no doubt, to presume 
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that clever and diligent boys are, 
on an average, at least not inferior 
to their fellows in these less easily 
tested qualifications, but this pre- 
sumption in favour of the success- 
ful candidates is all that competi- 
tive examination can give. Such 
as it is, however, this test of com- 
petitionis one that we see daily acted 
on by sensible men in the manage- 
ment of their own families. A man 
who has sons to start in life seldom 
disregards the lessons to be learnt 
from their school careers. Ifa boy 
is highly distinguished at school it 
is generally concluded that he ought, 
if possible, to be sent to the Uni- 
versity, and to one of the learned 
professions. Similarly, a boy who is 
below par at school is thought un- 
fit for intellectual pursuits, and is 
usually put to some business in 
which success requires no great 
amount either of general knowledge 
or of capacity for the higher kind of 
desk work. Now, a boy’s position at 
school is determined mainly by com- 
petition. If he be at any of the 
great public shools or colleges, it is 
in most cases thus determined by 
the examiners of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination 
Board, who are in many instances 
the very same men who act as exa- 
miners at the Indian Civil Service 
and other high-class competitive 
examinations. And it seems hard to 
believe that thesame kind of test can 
be practically valuable as a guide 
to parents and guardians, and prac- 
tically useless as a guide to the 
State. 

Ifthe question is sought to be 
tested by actual observation, it does 
certainly appear, as was long ago 
shown by Lord Macaulay, that, in a 
very large proportion of cases, effi- 
ciency for scholastic oracademic pur- 
poses in youth is in effect followed 
by efficiency for business purposes in 
manhood. The boys who get to 
the top of the great public schools 
asarule turn out creditably, and, 
im many individual cases, become 
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very superior men. If anybody who 
is old enough will compare for 
himself the careers of such of his 
schoolfellows as did well at school 
with those of the boys who failed to 
do well, he will find, we think, that 
the former, taking them all round, 
have in after life proved much 
superior to the latter. And, if we 
ascend from capacity for the 
ordinary business of life to some- 
thing higher—to the class of men 
from which the ruling minds of the 
public service in England and in 
India ought to come, the result be- 
comes more striking. The number 
of men who have attained eminence 
at the bar, in the Church, as men 
of science, and as statesmen, after 
taking high University honours in 
youth, is very large. When Lord 
Lyndhurst resigned the Chancellor- 
ship in 1846, out of twenty Judges 
of the Superior Courts of Law and 
Equity eleven had been Wranglers 
at Cambridge, and of these eleven 
four were Senior Wranglers. It is 
true that so great a proportion of 
University distinction can no longer 
be found on the bench, but then the 
bar no longer consists by any 
means so largely as formerly of 
University men. Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Gladstone, amongst recent 
Prime Ministers, Lord Westbury 
and Lord Selborne, amongst recent 
Chancellors, and many more of our 
leading statesmen of the last and 
present generation, obtained the 
highest honours that Oxford had to 
give. That there have been many 
exceptions to the rule thus illus- 
trated we admit. Not only has 
brilliancy at school or college some- 
times adorned the opening of a life 
which, on the whole, has been a 
failure, but dullness in youth has 
still oftener concealed a slowly- 
developing sagacity. But systems 
must be founded on rules, not on 
the exceptions to them. A sickly 
boy sometimes grows into a robust 
man, and a strong boy sometimes 
loses his vigour as he gets older, 
LL2 
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but nevertheless, in choosing re- 
cruits for the army or navy, not the 
slightest hesitation is felt about 
rejecting all the delicate boys and 
accepting all the stout ones. It is 
perfectly well known that the test 
is not an infallible one; but it is 
also known that, of all tests within 
our power, it is the one which will 
prove efficacious in the largest 
number of instances. 

Assuming, however, that scho- 
lastic or academic efficiency does 
raise a substantial presumption of 
efficiency for the purposes of after 
life, it remains to be considered 
whether the examinations of the 
Civil Service Commissioners are so 
conducted as to give the public the 
full benefit of this test. And this 
brings us at once face to face with 
the ever-reiterated argument against 
the competitive system derived 
from the practice of ‘cramming.’ 
There are certainly few topics more 
deserving of careful consideration. 
For though the public chiefly hears 
of cramming as an argument used 
to discredit the Civil Service 
examinations, the question has in 
reality a very much wider range. In 
an interesting article on the ‘ Exami- 
nation System at the Universities,’ 
by Mr. Sayce, a high authority on 
such a subject, which appeared 
in the Fortnightly Review for June 
1875, it is made quite apparent 
that, in the matter of cramming, 
the University examinations for 
honours, and for fellowships and 
scholarships, stand on precisely the 
same footing, and are open to pre- 
cisely the same objections, as the 
competitive examinations for the 
higher branches of the public ser- 
vice. The system of examination 
in all these cases is the same, many 
of the subjects are the same, and 
very often the examiners themselves 
are the same. Men intended to 
take honours at the University (in- 
cluding sons of distinguished Oxford 
professors) have not unfrequently 
been sent to the same London 
«rammers who prepare for the Civil 
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Service examinations. So that, if 
cramming be as powerful for mis- 
chief as it is described to be, it will 
not only impair the efficiency of the 
public service, but will do even 
much worse—will lead to the be- 
stowal of our rich endowments for 
the encouragement of learning upon 
the wrong men, will fill the pro- 
fessorships, and tutorships, and 
fellowships at the Universities, and 
the head-masterships of the publie 
schools, with second-rate scholars, 
and, as a necessary consequence, 
must ultimately bring about a 
general lowering of education and 
knowledge throughout the country. 

Writers who have made use of 
cramming as an argument against 
the competitive system have not in 
general attempted to explain with 
much precision what they mean by 
it. They have preferred to rely on 
what George Eliot somewhere calls 
the power of nomenclature, and the 
present state of feeling on the sub- 
ject of cramming appears to show 
that their reliance has been just. 
What cramming really is, and 
wherein it differs from honest and 
thorough teaching—what subjects 
admit of the process, and what, if 
any, do not—whether it can be suc- 
cessfully practised upon youths of 
every order of mind, or of what 
order—these are particulars upon 
which little has hitherto been said, 
yet upon which the whole question 
really turns. 

Cramming may be defined to be 
the introduction into a boy’s mind 
of that kind of acquaintance with 
any given subject which will enable 
him to answer questions about it, or 
display a knowledge of it without 
having thoroughly mastered it. For, 
of course, if he have thoroughly 
mastered it, to say that he has been 
crammed is to attribute to cram- 
ming the highest educational value. 
Upon the supposition that cram- 
ming, as thus defined, is a shorter 
and easier process than thorough 
teaching, the boy who is crammed 
is believed to get up many subjects, 
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while the boy who is thoroughly 
taught masters but a few, and the 
idea often presented to the public 
of the successful competitors, say, 
for the Indian Civil Service, is of a 
body of glib and superficial youths 
charged for the day of examination 
brimful of evanescent knowledge, 
much as a racehorse is brought for 
the purpose of some great race to a 
point of training from which he 
necessarily begins to recede from 
the day the race is run. 

This, however, is a very distorted 
picture. We shall presently en- 
deavour to show that there are 
subjects included in our present 
examinations which ought to be 
excluded, or made less prominent, 
because they can be easily and pro- 
fitably acquired by cramming. But 
there are other subjects, and those 
amongst the most important, in 
which cramming, as distinguished 
from thorough teaching, is power- 
less, or nearly so. When Mr. Sayce 
tells us that cramming leaves those 
who undergo it ‘with enfeebled 
reasoning powers, though abnor- 
mally enlarged memory,’ he goes to 
the very root of the question. The 
process of cramming operates upon 
and through the memory, and is 
really efficacious with reference to 
that kind of knowledge only, which 
can be acquired and retained by the 
agency of mere memory. 

If this be so, the good old sub- 
jects of classics and mathematics 
are the real stumbling-blocks in the 
way of the crammer. To these 
must be added modern languages, 
our own included. English com- 
position, especially, is not to be 
learnt by cramming. In Mr. Sayce’s 
view, indeed, it would appear prac- 
ticable by mere exertion of the 
memory to make a display for the 
purposes of an examination of a 
knowledge of the classical lan- 
guages. But this is, surely, going 
too far. It seems impossible to 
understand how passages from any 
other language, ancient or modern, 
ean be accurately rendered into 
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English without a substantial know- 
ledge of the grammar as well as the 
vocabulary and idiom, both of the 
language translated and of the Eng- 
lish language. The same thing is 
true of the converse process of 
rendering an English passage into 
another language, whether ancient 
or modern. The analytical power 
that enables a man to grasp the real 
meaning of the passage set before 
him, andthe synthetical power which 
enables him faithfully to reproduce 
that meaning in another language, 
seem alike incommunicable by any 
process of cramming. He who can 
do work of this kind for the pur- 
poses of-a competitive examination 
can do it for all purposes, and, ifso, 
he deserves full credit for whatever 
proficiency in languages his werk 
displays. 

In mathematics, pure or mixed, 
there is no substitute for genuine 
knowledge, except the rude and 
dangerous one of learning by rote 
the demonstrations of leading 
propositions. This has no doubt 
sometimes succeeded in a mere pass 
examination. But to the candidate 
trusting to such an expedient, any 
deviation to right or left of the 
beaten track—any application of 
mathematical principles to a case 
not found in the text-books—is 
obviously fatal, and it is impossible, 
without attributing absolute inca- 
pacity to the examiners, to suppose 
that such a candidate could have 
any chance whatever against better 
prepared competitors. And what is 
true of mathematics is true of arith- 
metic. A mere recollection of arith- 
metical rules will suffice for answer- 
ing the simplest questions only. 
In dealing with the more compli- 
cated, the candidate, before working 
out his calculations, has to decide 
by means of what series of calcu- 
lations the proper result is to be 
arrived at, and to enable him to do 
this no cramming can avail. 

Natural science, on the other hand, 
is unfortunately a subject which 
admits of being to a considerable 
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extent got up or crammed. The 
facts of science are so interesting, 
and, especially when illustrated by 
experiment, fix themselves so rea- 
dily in the memory, that to many 
minds the study has as much 
charm as romance-reading. So that 
while very high qualities of mind are 
essential to scientific eminence, that 
elementary knowledge of science 
which is attainable in youth is 
acquired by the agency of the 
memory rather than of the under- 
standing, and therefore is not, for 
the mere purpose of ascertaining 
mental capacity, so good a test as 
some other kinds of knowledge. 
It is much to be regretted that this 
should be so, for the introduction 
of the study of natural science is 
one of the greatest of educational 
improvements. But looking at the 
subject merely in its relation to 
cramming, it would seem desirable 
that the number of marks obtain- 
able for science should be very 
much smaller than the number 
obtainable for mathematics, or lan- 
guages, ancient or modern. 

But there are other subjects 
which lead to cramming much 
more surely. A candidate in most 
of the higher examinations is ex- 
amined in the literature of each 
language, ancient or modern, which 
he takes up. This examination is 
not limited to any particular wri- 
ters or periods, or to the best 
known works or authors. Now, it 
is simply and obviously impossible 
for a youth of twenty to have read 
enough to possess any full or com- 
plete knowledge of this kind, de- 
rived from his own reading. Sohe 
acquires the knowledge expected 
from him in the only way possible 
to him, that is, by genuine cram- 
ming; by loading his memory with 
a mass of summaries and criticisms 
of works he has not read, which he 
finds in compilations prepared for 
him. And although the number of 
questions put by the examiners upon 
literary history and criticism does 
not appear large, it would surely 
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be an improvement if second-hand 
knowledge of this kind were ex- 
cluded altogether. 

The real stronghold, however, of 
cramming, and of those candidates 
who seek to succeed by mere exer- 
cise of memory, are the two appa- 
rently innocent subjects of geo- 
graphy and history. Nothing can 
seem at first sight more creditable 
than a knowledge of geography. 
But if the questions are carried 
into great detail, and wander over 
every part of the earth, it is neces- 
sary, in order to make sure of 
answering them, to load the memory 
with an enormous mass of names, 
of latitudes and longitudes, and of 
many other particulars. By an old 
paper of questions now before us, the 
candidates at an examination under 
Scheme II. for the Home Civil 
Service were asked to give some ac- 
count of such places (amongst many 
others) as Archangel, Kiel, Amoy, 
Penang, and Le Mans; of the 
Orange, the Amoor, the Drave, and 
the Itchen rivers ; of the Azores, the 
Society Islands, and the Andaman 
Islands. To be prepared for such 
questions as these the situation and 
description, and even the history of 
every second and third-rate town, 
every second and third-rate river, 
and every small group of islands in 
every part of the globe, must be 
fixed in the mind. The index at 
the end of a school atlas con- 
tains many thousand names, and 
probably not a very large pro- 
portion of these can be safely dis- 
regarded. In like manner, the 
questions in history, when not 
limited to any particular periods, 
or to historical events of the first 
importance, compel the candidates 
to get up a prodigious mass of events 
and dates, of the incidents of battles, 
the names of generals, and the 
pedigrees of royal personages. It 
would certainly be an improve- 
ment if geography and history were 
to be transferred to the preliminary 
or obligatory subjects ; and while a 
reasonable knowledge of both was 
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made indispensable, all motive for 
the wholesale cramming of the 
minor details of either were got 
rid of. 

Taking the subjects which admit 
of cramming properly so-called to 
be what we have stated, a great 
deal more inducement and oppor- 
tunity for cramming is offered by 
some competitive examinations than 
by others. A candidate for the 
Indian Civil Service may effect 
something considerable by cram- 
ming, though the number of marks 
allotted to mathematics, ancient and 
modern languages, and English 
composition, seem to make it quite 
impossible that he could succeed 
by cramming alone. In the com- 
petition for entrance into the In- 
dian Civil Engineering College at 
Cooper’s Hill, there is less to be done 
by cramming than in the examina- 
tions for the Indian Civil Service. 
The various military examinations 
for Woolwich, the Department 
known until lately as the Control, 
and Cavalry and Infantry commis- 
sions, deserve the credit of offering 
the smallest field of action of any 
tothe crammer.' The examinations 
for the Higher Division of the 
Home Civil Service are about on a 
par with the examinations for the 
Indian Civil Service. The great bulk 
of first appointments in the Home 
Civil Service are, however, to the 
Lower Division of the service, and at 
the examinations for this division 
neither classics, mathematics, nor 
modern languages are admitted. 
With the exception of arithmetic 
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and English composition, which 
carry between them nomore than 600 
marks out of a total of 2,600, there 
is not a subject which tests any of 
the higher faculties of the mind. 
It is accordingly amongst candi- 
dates for the Home Civil Service 
that cramming is most active and 
most mischievous. 

Mr. Lyon Playfair’s Civil Service 
Inquiry Commission unfortunately 
proposed no correction of the evil 
of cramming. ‘As the higher 
posts of the service are so few in 
number,’ says the Commissioners’ 
Report, ‘it would be a great waste 
of power to require that all the 
clerks employed in the service 
should have received a sufficiently 
liberal education to fit them to fill 
such posts with efficiency.’ To re- 
quire it no doubt might be so; but is 
it necessary that a liberal education 
should be an absolute disqualifica- 
tion? Under the present plan it 
practically is so; for if a boy gives 
any considerable portion of his time 
to classics, or mathematics, or mo- 
dern languages, he can have little 
chance in the examinations for the 
Lower Division of the service 
against boys who are not weighted 
with any of these excluded sub- 
jects. It would seem an improve- 
ment, at all events, to give can- 
didates more choice of subjects, 
attaching such a number of marks 
to each subject as would not abso- 
lutely exclude the liberally educated. 
This would certainly be fairer as 
between the different classes of 
society. At first sight, too, it might 


' As it is impossible to foresee where a British army may be called upon to aet, it 


might certainly be an improvement to make various other modern languages besides 
French and German admissible at examinations for entrance into the military service. 
Wherever an army lands the presence of a few officers well acquainted with the lan- 


guage of the country would seem most advantageous. But so little do such considera 

tions weigh with some of our military administrators, that a scheme has been recom- 
mended by a committee of officers of standing, and is announced to be under considera- 
tion at the War Office, for officering tie service known until lately asthe Control mainly by 
the promotion of quartermasters and non-commissioned officers. In other words, the 
duties of collecting and paying for provisions and forage, of hiring or purchasing carts, 
waggons, and baggage animals, of dealing with and managing native drivers and small 
contractors of all kinds in a country where the English language is unknown, is proposed 
to be placed in the hands of a body of gallant and deserving men, who, with scarcely an 
exception, will understand no syllable of any language excepting English. 
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appear to be at least not disadvan- 
tageous to the Civil Service itself, 
that the tone and character even of 
its lower ranks should be raised by 
the admission of well-educated men. 
This, however, is not the Com- 
missioners’ view. ‘Such men,’ 
their Report tells us, ‘either be- 
come disheartened, and lose their 
energies altogether,” or devote them 
to matters outside of the service, or 
to an agitation for levelling up 
their salaries to those of some other 
department in which the rates are 
higher.’ What is this but the old 
familiar objection of the British 
farmer to his ploughman’s knowing 
how to read, lest he should spend 
his evenings in studying the rights 
of labour, or spelling over the 
speeches of Mr. Arch? The pro- 
position that mental culture befits 
only the highly-placed and highly- 
paid seems peculiarly inappropriate 
coming from a Commission presided 
over by the representative of the 
Scotch Universities. 

There is a popular notion that 
the vitality of cramming lies not, 
as we affirm, in the admission of 
subjects which can be profitably got 
up by mere force of memory, but 
in the examination of the candi- 
dates in too large a number of 
subjects. The truth, however, is 
that, whether the existing regula- 
tions are perfect or not, they un- 
doubtedly have the effect of leading 
practical men to advise their pupils 
to take up few subjects rather than 
many. The number of marks de- 
ducted upon each subject, though 
unfortunately not fixed by any uni- 
form rule, always tells largely on 
the result of the examination. A 
candidate obtaining any given num- 
ber of marks in three subjects has, 
in general, as the result of these 
deductions, so large an advantage 
over a candidate obtaining the same 




































































































































































































































































duties. 
in small duties as well as in great ones. 
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number of marks in five subjects, 
that a most substantial premium is 
already given to depth of knowledge 
as against range of knowledge. 
Very possibly it might be advanta- 
geous to increase this premium, as 
it certainly would be to make it 
uniform; but any such change ought, 
we think, to be made cautiously and 
after full consideration. 

If cramming be limited to a 
certain class of subjects, it is not 
less surely limited to a certain class 
of boys. To anybody who has had 
experience of tuition, the notion 
that a really stupid boy can, by any 
legerdemain of cramming, be made 
a match for clever boys at a com- 
petitive examination, seems indeed 
ludicrous. A fool cannot be cram- 
med with anything but folly. To 
acquire and reproduce to good 
effect before the examiners, even 
that kind of knowledge that de- 
pends most entirely on memory, a 
boy must have intelligence enough 
to apprehend facts correctly, clear- 
ness to retain a large mass of facts 
in his mind without confusion, and 
power of expression, enabling him 
to put what he knows about them 
on paper in a shape which the ex- 
aminers will appreciate. If this is 
not the sort of power which best 
implies fitness for the work of the 
Indian Civil Service, it would cer- 
tainly go some way towards making 
a good clerk in the Home Service, 
and fortunately it is, as we have 
seen, in the examinations for that 
service that there is the greatest 
scope forcramming. Moreover, the 
capacity for cramming, though not 
in itself one of the highest mental 
powers, isoften found in combination 
with those powers; and when such 
a combination exists it involves high 
efficiency for all purposesof business. 
The success of the great advocates 
of the day depends very much on 


? Much stress is laid in this Report on the mechanical character of the duties of 
most Government clerks. It is implied that almost anybody is good enough for such 
But, in truth, stupidity, laziness, and ignorance are detrimental to efficiency 
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the power of rapidly and accurately 
cramming, or getting up for a 
temporary purpose subjects of the 
most varied character, to-day a 
mass of scientific knowledge re- 
quisite for the elucidation of a 
patent case, to-morrow a long chain 
of complicated facts and inferences 
to be used in establishing a disputed 
pedigree. And this power or faculty 
is scarcely more valuable to the 
leaders of the bar than to the higher 
officials in most departments of the 
public service. 
The question is often asked, how, 
unless the art of cramming be all- 
powerful at competitive examina- 
tions, dotwo orthree successful cram- 
mers send up so very large a propor- 
tion of the men who succeed there. 
Why should good men from the 
best public schools so generally find 
themselves beaten by the crammers’ 
pupils P The answer to this is, that 
the success of the crammers (as, for 
the sake of brevity, and certainly not 
in any disrespectful sense, we will 
call them), is in great measure due 
to causes unconnected with cram- 
ming properly socalled. In the first 
place, a favourite crammer, being 
always fully employed, is able to 
pick hismen. As soon asit becomes 
plain that any pupil has no chance 
of success, it is alike the interest of 
the crammer andof the boy’s parents 
that he should be withdrawn and 
make room for a more promising 
pupil. No such process of weeding 
out can, of course, take place at 
schools. At the Universities, indeed, 
there have often been private tutors, 
who enjoyed something like a 
monopoly of successful men. Fora 
long series of years nearly all the 
highest Wranglers at Cambridge 
were pupils of the late Mr. Hopkins. 
Nevertheless, it would have been ab- 
surd toassertthata man could not be 
Senior Wrangler unless he read with 
Mr. Hopkins. The fact was that he 
could not read with Mr. Hopkins 
unless he had it in him to be a high 
Wrangler. Another cause of the 
success of the crammers is that 
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their system of teaching is in 
some points unconnected with cram- 
ming exceptionally efficient. They 
divide their pupils into very much 
smaller classes than would, without 
immensely increasing the cost of 
education, be possible at schools. 
If a class of a dozen boys at school 
go up to a master with 60 lines of 
Virgil, there are only five lines 
apiece for the boys to construe ; 
but if no more than four pupils of 
a crammer go up with the same 
number of lines, they must construe 
fifteen lines each, and the opportu- 
nity to the master of observing how 
far each boy has done his work, of 
estimating his capacity, and of 
explaining and removing his diffi- 
culties, is enormously increased. To 
a great extent the advantages of the 
school system and the private tutor 
system, the emulation of the one 
and the more intimate mental con- 
tact of teacher and pupil under the 
other, are obtained in combination. 
Nothing surely can be more legiti- 
mate than the pursuit of success by 
such means as these. It is not, 
however, wholly thus that the 
number of successful pupils sent up 
by the crammers is made to appear 
so large. It constantly happens 
that a boy, after spending seven or 
eight years at school, is sent for 
about the same number of weeks, 
just before going in for a competi- 
tive examination, to a London cram- 
mer. The crammer takes stock of 
the boy’s acquirements, puts him 
through severalrehearsals of thekind 
of examination he is about to under- 
go, and no doubt gives him a very 
great deal of valuable instruction as 
to both form and substance of 
answers most acceptable to the ex- 
aminers. But for any process of 
cramming, properly so called, there 
is, of course, neither time nor op- 
portunity. The boy, in fact, goes to 
the crammer, not to add to his stock 
of knowledge, but to learn how 
best to use for a particular purpose 
the knowledge he has acquired at 
school in the ordinary way. Yet, 
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if he should happen to pass, his 
name will probably appear for some 
time afterwards in very many ad- 
vertisements as one of the success- 
ful pupils of Mr. So-and-so. Though 
never crammed at al], he will, with 
scores of other boys similarly cir- 
cumstanced, go to swell the list of 
instances proving that success at 
competitive examinations depends 
wholly upon cramming. 

Success at a competitive exami- 
nation leads to one of two quite 
different results. The successful 
candidate at the examinations for 
the Home Civil Service, and at 
some others, is at once assigned as 
the result of his success to the 
department in which he is to serve. 
His salary thereupon begins to 
run, and on the expiration of a 
short probationary period he re- 
ceives his permanent appointment. 
But the successful candidates at 
the examinations for the various 
branches of the Indian Service, and 
for most branches of the military 
service, become entitled to nothing 
more than the power of entering 
upon a course of technical or special 
instruction. The right to a per- 
manent appointment depends upon 
a final examination at the end of 
this course of training. Our 
national disregard of uniformity of 
rule or principle is well illustrated 
by the variety of conditions under 
which the technical or special train- 
ing necessary for the public service 
is obtained and paid for. The 
reasonable principle appears to be 
that ifa man is required to master, 
for the purposes of the public ser- 
vice, knowledge which, like the 
technicalities of the military art 
and the vernacular languages of 
India, is not available for any 
ordinary purposes of life, either 
the necessary tuition should be 
provided for him, or, if he is ex- 
pected to pay for it himself, some 
moderate allowance at least should 
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be made to him during his period 
of training. Thongh this principle 
is not universally adopted, it is 
at present acted on with refer. 
ence to more than one of the 
Indian Services, and, until recently, 
prevailed with reference also to 
such candidates obtaining com. 
missions in the cavalry or in- 
fantry by competitive examination 
as were required to go to Sand. 
hurst. Under regulations, however, 
issued by Mr. Gathorne Hardy, 
not apart only, but all of the suc. 
cessful candidates at competitive 
examinations for commissions in 
the cavalry or infantry are required 
to go to Sandhurst, and the sub. 
lieutenant’s pay formerly allotted 
to such candidates during their 
stay there is withdrawn. There 
is an exception in favour of officers 
entering the army through the 
militia. This fortunate class not 
only escapes from any compe. 
titive examination, but is exempted 
from the expense of going to Sand- 
hurst into the bargain. While the 
boy who is clever enough to sue- 
ceed at a competitive examination 
for the army is mulcted in the 
cost of a year’s instruction at Sand- 
hurst, the boy who is idle or stupid 
enough to fail may (and often 
does) thereupon obtain a commis- 
sion in the militia, and afterwards get 
himself transferred into the army, 
absolutely free of cost, and without 
having to undergo any severer test 
of intelligence than a mere pass 
examination. This change will 
press severely on many young 
officers. The new regulations, in 
effect, impose on every commission 
in the cavalry and infantry, except 
those allotted to the militia, a fine 
or premium amounting in most 
cases to from 150l. to 200l., a third 
part, at the very least, of the sum 
which was paid under the old 
purchase system for an ensign’s 
commission. 


* Under the revised regulations adopted by Lord Salisbury, the allowances made to 
successful candidates for the Indian Civil Service during the period intervening 
between their first and final examinations are made conditional on their undergoing 4 
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It is common enough, no doubt, 
to hear this policy justified in con- 
yersation, if not publicly, on the 
ground that, in the phraseology of 
the day, it keeps out ‘cads.’ This 
question of ‘cads,’ indeed, is one 
which, in reference to the competi- 
tive system in general, is by no 
means to be ignored. There can 
be no doubt whatever that a good 
deal of unpopularity has accrued to 
that system by reason of the inferior 
social position of a portion of the 
successful candidates. At first sight 
this is a little surprising. ‘La 
carriére ouverte aux talens’ is a 
principle which we are fond enough 
in England of recognising. The 
speakers at our public dinners 
seldom fail to* remind us, amidst 
assenting cheers, that ours is a 
country in which the very hum- 
blest by his own ability, industry, 
and integrity (to say nothing of 
successful roguery), may raise him- 
self to the most enviable position. 
We are fond enough of relating to 
a foreigner, remarking on our vene- 
ration for the aristocracy, that a 
generation or two ago we had at 
one and the same time in the 
House of Lords a Lord Chancellor 
who was the son of a coal-fitter, 
and a Lord Chief Justice of 
England who was the son of a 
barber. But what is written and 
said nowadays about the intro- 
duction of cads into the public 
service is almost enough to suggest 
the unwelcome reflection that, after 
all, we may (as to this particular 
matter, at least) be a nation of hum- 
bugs. It looks as if, while we have 
no objection to the rise once or 
twice in a century of an Eldon or 
a Tenterden just to illustrate the 
liberality of our institutions, we find 
it quite a different thing that coal- 
fitters and barbers should make it 
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a habit, as often as one of them hap- 
pens to have a son of unusual 
ability, to send him up to compete 
with his betters for lucrative em- 
ployment in the public service. 
With reference to the open profes- 
sions, nevertheless, our boast is in 
the main a true one. Itis common 
enough for sons of tradesmen to 
become physicians, barristers, and 
clergymen ; not uncommon for them 
to becomejudges and bishops. There 
have beenseveral such judges within 
the last few years. A young man, 
whatever his parentage, entering an 
open profession, may rely upon being 
received as anequal by the bulk of its 
members if only his own demeanour 
entitles him to be so received, and, 
as a rule, the result of this blending 
of classes is that refinement of 
thought and manner accompany or 
quickly follow upon social advance- 
ment. The old quotation from 
Ovid, in the Latin grammar, ‘ in- 
genuas didicisse fideliter artes Emol- 
lit mores,’ is true enough as far as it 
goes, though underlying it is, per- 
haps, another truth—that the intel- 
lectual organisation which enables 
a man to win distinction by means 
of any ‘ingenuas artes’ very rarely 
(we do not say never) co-exists 
with that innate coarseness and 
vulgarity of mind which marks the 
cad. Why, then, should the inter- 
mixture of classes which is harm- 
less in the open professions be so 
dreaded in the public service, civil 
or military? We were not accus- 
tomed to it under the old patronage 
system, it is true, though under 
that system the bulk of first ap- 
pointments in the Civil Service went 
not to the aristocracy but to the 
class which excelled in the jobbery 
of elections. But, if a man of 
humble extraction has qualities 
which might make him a judge or 


Hitherto such candidates have obtained 


tuition in the native languages and other subjects, in which they are required to qualify 
at their final examination, where and how they pleased. By the same regulations the 
Maximum of age for competitors is reduced from twenty-one to nineteen. The policy of 
shortening by two years the time given to general study, before subjects specially Indian 
are entered upon, may be reasonably doubted. 
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a bishop, it is hard to see why they 
should not suffice to give him en- 
trance as a clerk into the Treasury, 
or even (if such a suggestion be 
not treasonable or communistic) 
into the Foreign Office. 

The extent to which the public 
service is, under the competitive 
system, recruited from classes to 
which admission to it was un- 
attainable under the old system, 
has, however, probably been ex- 
aggerated. Sons of the poorer 
kind of tradesmen seldom remain 
long enough at school to be able 
to compete, and rich tradesmen 
who can leave good fortunes to 
their families are not much at- 
tracted by the scale of salaries 
prevailing in Government offices. 
When a tradesman’s son is put into 
training for any high examination, 
it is generally at the suggestion of 
a schoolmaster, who has found that 
the youth possesses unusual ability. 
That the examinations for the 
Lower Division of the Home Ser- 
vice should attract an inferior class 
of men, is chiefly due to the mis- 
taken policy of disqualifying all 
candidates who have received a 
liberal education. 

The class that really profits far 
the most by the competitive system 
is that large class whose lot is 
genteel poverty—clergymen, retired 
officers of the two services, and 
the many educated men excluded 
through various causes from the 
active business of life, and living 
upon small fixed incomes. To this 
class the difficulty of starting their 
sons in their world is peculiarly 
great. Such careers as require 
much capital, or business or pro- 
fessional connection, are in general 
beyond their reach. But they can 
easily find colleges or endowed 
schools, where without heavy ex- 
pense their boys can fit themselves 
to contend at competitive examina- 
tions, according to their several 
capacities, for positions in life far 
better than any which they could 
hope to obtain elsewhere. Amongst 
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this class it is, more than amongst 
‘cads,’ that the effect of such 
changes as those recently intro. 
duced into ,the conditions of ad- 
mission into the army will be 
severely felt, and that the expense 
of Sandhurst will hereafetr stand 
between many a spirited boy and 
a soldier’s career. The cads who 
seek entrance into the army are, as 
arule, cads with money, who desire 
to enter upon the kind of life to 
which young officers with plenty of 
money occasionally devote them- 
selves. 

There is one important result of 
the competitive system which has 
we think been very much over. 
looked. This is the vast change 
for the better in the habits and 
acquirements of that very large 
class of boys who would have 
entered the public service under 
either system, the old or the new. 
Especially is this change to be 
observed in boys intended for the 
army, nearly all of whom seem 
to be of the same class as would 
have obtained commissions for. 
merly. Most schoolmasters, we 
think, will agree that as long as 
entrance into the various branches 
of the military service depended 
upon patronage or nomination, 
whether with or without a pass exa- 
mination, boys intended for the army 
formed about the idlest and most 
unruly element in every large 
school. At present, on the con- 
trary, boys going up for Woolwich 
are, in general, decidedly above the 
school average, both in industry 
and acquirements, and many cal- 
didates for cavalry and infantry 
commissions are fully up to the 
average. In this change it is that 
lies the answer to the amusing sug- 
gestion by the late Lord Lytton, m 
Kenelm Chillingley, that we should 
nowadays refuse a commission 1 
the army to Marlborough because 
he could not spell, and exclude 
Talleyrand from diplomatic employ- 
ment because he knew no language 
except hisown. Both Marlborough 
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and Talleyrand were eminently 
practical men, with probably very 
little love of knowledge for its 
own sake. If Marlborough could 
not spell it was because in his time 
it did not pay to learn to spell. If 
he had lived in an age in which 
correct spelling was material to 
success in life he would have ex- 
celled in orthography. And so of 
Talleyrand. Nor would even Mar!- 
borough or Talleyrand have been 
by any means the less efficient men 
if they had received a better edu- 
cation. 

If we have made good our posi- 
tion thus far, it results that com- 
petitive examinations constitute a 
real and substantial, though not a 
perfect, test of future efficiency, 
that this test may be rendered less 
substantial, but not made actually 
unsubstantial by the practice of 
cramming, and that cramming 
properly so called, though at pre- 
sent injuriously active and suc- 
cessful, admits of being to a con- 
siderable extent got rid of by a re- 
arrangement of the subjects of ex- 
amination. 

The question, however, of first 
appointments to the public service 
is essentially a question of com- 
parison. The utmost that is pos- 
sible in the public interest is to 
take the best known system and 
act on it, whatever be its faults, 
until the discovery of a better one. 
Now, of such systems known or 
discovered up to the present time, 
there are, in spite of some confu- 
sion of language, two, and two 
only. First appointments may be 
made to depend on an examination 
by some authority deputed for the 
purpose, as the Civil Service Com- 
missioners are now, or upon nomi- 
nation by a minister, or upon any of 
the various possible combinations 
of these two methods, but there is 
no third method. It remains, then, 
to consider the value of the method 
of nomination, formerly known to 
the world by the name of patronage, 
but which that same power of no- 
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menclature which has so much in- 
fluenced opinion on the subject of 
cramming has lately rehabilitated 
under the appellation of selection. 
Between selection as applied to 
first appointments and as applied to 
the promotion of persons already 
employed in the public service, 
there is the broadest possible dis- 
tinction. In questions of promo- 
tion there is always something 
clear and tangible for the minister 
to go upon. The character of 
every official who has served long 
enough to seek promotion is 
necessarily known in the office to 
which he belongs, and a minister 
willing to take the trouble can 
nearly always acquaint himself 
with the official antecedents and 
the comparative merits of men 
serving in his own department. 
The minister’s own reputation, too, 
is much involved in the matter, for 
public opinion, in his office, is sure 
sooner or later correctly to estimate 
him as a dispenser of promotion, 
to recognise fairness and to detect 
favoritism or carelessness. And, 
what once the office knows, very soon 
all London comes to know. For 
an honest distribution of promotion, 
then, the minister has both the 
means and motive. But what is 
the position of a minister having 
the nomination to first appoint- 
ments, and honestly desirous of 
exercising it judiciously? Applica- 
tions for such appointments reach 
him in shoals. To every applicant 
is forwarded a civil reply, signed 
by the minister’s secretary, inform- 
ing him that a note has been made 
of his application and testimonials, 
mentioning almost regretfully that 
some other applications for the 
same appointment have been re- 
ceived, but assuring him that his 
claim shall be carefully considered 
when the appointment comes to be 
made. The number of notes of 
this tenor which issue from the 
Foreign Office, as often as any 
vacancy occurs in the Consular 
Service, to which the competitive 
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system has never been applied, must 
severely strain the energies of the 
office. But when the time comes for 
decision, what are the materials 
the minister has to go upon. Not 
personal knowledge, for that would 
restrict first appointments to candi- 
dates who know a minister, or a 
friend of a minister, or at least a 
friend’s friend. Testimonials of 
schoolmasters, tutors, and clergy- 
men, of course there are in abun- 
dance, but whether these commen- 
dations of candidates proceed from 
persons themselves worthy of com- 
mendation, the minister can very 
seldom tell. If, indeed, a member 
of Parliament or two have swelled 
the chorus of approval there seems 
something more tangible to go upon, 
but even here the extreme unwil- 
lingness of a member to disoblige 
his constituents takes away some- 
thing from the value of his good 
word. To test the recommendations 
of the candidates by inquiry is 
manifestly hopeless. One applicant 
dates from Carlisle, another from 
Penzance, one from Inverness, and 
one from Galway. To cover a field 
of investigation so extensive the 
Civil Service Commission would 
have to be replaced by a Govern- 
ment Private Inquiry Office. If, as 
has sometimes been suggested, the 
minister should call upon the heads 
of some of the great schools and 
of the colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to recommend candidates, 
this would be in effect to restore 
the competitive system, the head 
masters and heads of houses con- 
sulted acting for the nonce as Civil 
Service Commissioners, but without 
the responsibility, and untrammellied 
by the safeguards which control the 
action of the present Commissioners. 
Moreover, any extensive adoption 
of this plan would raise such 
jealousy of the favoured schools 
and colleges as alone would prevent 
its being long persevered in. If, 
then, instead of summoning all the 
candidates, as now, to meet in 
London on an appointed day to 
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show what they can do before a 
Board of Examiners, we throw the 
burden of choice once more upon a 
minister, that minister will have no 
alternative but to do as his pre. 
decessors did under the old patron- 
age system. Having no means of 
making a satisfactory choice be. 
tween the candidates upon their 
merits, and being unwilling to treat 
his patronage as a mere private 
perquisite, he will delegate the 
exercise of it to other people. And 
those other people, in conformity 
with all Parliamentary usage and 
tradition, must be in the future as 
in the past the supporters of the 
Government in the two Houses, and 
especially in the Lower House. Nor 
would the member of Parliament 
in his turn be more a free agent in 
the disposal of the patronage 
handed over to him than was the 
minister. There would be, as of 
old, plenty of the more active and 
self-seeking of each member's con- 
stituents, great and small, to claim 
their share of the spoil, and to 
make it understood that their sup- 
port at the next election depended 
on their getting it. From the 
cavalry commission or appointment 
as attaché for the member’s son to 
the humble berth in Customs or 
Excise allotted to the son of him 
who managed the least pure of the 
electioneering manipulations to 
which the member owed his seat, 
the bulk of Government appoint- 
ments, great and small, would once 
more inevitably be paid away asa 
consideration for parliamentary and 
electioneering support rendered. 
Confining ourselves for the present 
to the effect of the revival of 
patronage on the efficiency of the 
public service, it might appear at 
first sight that the youths obtaining 
first appointments under this sys- 
tem would be neither above nor 
below the average. Unfortunately, 
however, this is too favourable 4 
view, for the man who can obtain, 
through interest, a Government ap- 
pointment for his son can always 
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himself decide for which of his sons 
he will seek it, and if he has more 
than one son he as a matter of 
course chooses the least capable. 
While the competitive system at- 
tracts the clever boys, patronage 
invites the stupid ones. Nobody 
in his senses would, when the choice 
is in his own hands, put the clever 
boy into a close, and what must 
always be in the main a seniority 
service, and trust the stupid boy to 
the, to him, unpromising prospect 
of an open profession. In the 
latter, ability is well nigh indis- 

msable to success, in the former 
the dullard who takes things easily 
has a very good chance, by mere 
dint of survivorship, of rising higher 
in the end than the clever man who 
impairs his health by over-exertion. 
In the main, then, the law of a 
patronage and seniority service, civil 
or military, is a law of Natural Selec- 
tion of the dullest and of Survival 
of the unfittest. 

One great branch of the public 
service there is in which a return 
to the old state of things is impos- 
sible. The East India Company is 
gone, and if Indian patronage were 
to be restored it would have to be 
vested for the first time in a Minister 
of the Crown, responsible to Parlia- 
ment. Any proposal to do this would 
doubtless re-open some of the old 
constitutional questions which were 
debated when Fox brought forward 
his famous India bill nearly a 
century ago. Without entering 
into these questions, we are willing 
to admit that, if Indian patronage 
there is to be, the Secretary of 
State for India is the best man to 
exercise it. The public, hearing 
frequent party criticisms on the be- 
stowal of appointments by members 
of the ministry for the time being, 
is far too ready to conclude that 
patronage is and has been more 
disinterestedly exercised by those 
whose acts give rise to no criticism 
—as, for instance, by the judges, by 
lord- lieutenants of counties, and by 
Royal personages at the present 
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day, and by East India directors in 
times gone by. ‘I'he truth is the 
very reverse. The exercise of pa- 
tronage by persons unconnected 
with party politics is seldom criti- 
cised because it is nobody’s in- 
terest to criticise it; but this very 
exemption from criticism tends 
to foster nepotism. A _ glance 
for instance at any almanac will 
show how many of the easy and 
lucrative offices connected with the 
superior Courts of Justice are held 
by persons bearing the surnames of 
past or present Chancellors, Chief 
Justices, or Chief Barons. Without 
at all questioning the competency 
of any of the gentlemen holding 
these appointments, it may reason- 
ably be assumed that they owe 
them to family connection. There 
is, in fact, only one kind of patron 
not concerned with party politics 
who cannot do very much as he 
pleases. This is a bishop, Of late 
years the disposal of episcopal pa- 
tronage has been as keenly scanned 
and cavilled at as are the appoint- 
ments of the most distrusted party 
politician. 

We have thus far confined our- 
selves to the effect of patronage on 
the efficiency of the public service. 
But there is another consideration 
which is even more important. This 
is the demoralizing effect of the 
system on the nation at large. The 
patronage system undermines the 
independence of members of Parlia- 
ment, stimulates the electioneering 
activity of those voters who look 
upon elections as nothing but a 
means of getting something for 
themselves, and gives opportunity 
to one of the worst and most diffi- 
cult to convict or punish of all the 
many kinds of election bribery. In 
him who is possessed, or believed to 
be possessed, of ‘interest,’ it en- 
genders corruption, insolence, and 
the debasing creed that every man 
has his price; in those who lay 
themselves out to obtain appoint- 
ments are developed servility, cun- 
ning, and other grovelling qualities, 
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Whilst the system of examination 
for first appointments has given, as 
Lord Macaulay long ago predicted, 
a vast stimulus to education all over 
the country, beneficial to the many 
who fail as well as to the com- 
paratively few who succeed, in ob- 
taining admission to the public 
service, u return to the patronage 
system, either with reference to 
home appointments only, or, still 
more, if the system were applied 
likewise to Indian appointments, 
would substitute a large stimulus to 
jobbery all over the country. 

We believe it was Cobbett who 
said of the House of Commons of 
his time that a much better could 
be got by stretching a rope across 
Oxford Street, and stopping the first 
658 men that came up. Now, in 
the interest of national morality it 
would be infinitely better to recruit 
the public service by some such 
process as this of Cobbett’s than to 
go back for first nominations to 
anything like the old machinery of 
Patronage Secretary in the House 
of Commons, Military Secretary at 
the Horse Guards, East India 
Director in Leadenhall Street. In 
the interest of efficiency of the 
public service the same thing is true, 
for youths taken at haphazard may 
at least be expected to turn ont of 
average capacity, while the tendency 
of patronage is, as we have seen, to 
bring into the service youths below 
the average. 

It appeared indispensable to our 
purpose to discuss the operation and 
results of the patronage system. 
But there seems little reason to 
fear any general restoration of 
this system in ail its naked defor- 
mity. What is usually advocated 
by the opponents of competition 
is the adoption of one of the 
several possible combinations of 
the two systems of patronage 
and examination. Now, com- 
binations of this kind may of 
course be so arranged as to give 
any desired amount of ascendency 
to either system, to make, for in- 
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stance, the nomination almost 
everything, and the examination 
almost nothing, or vice versd. It 
is, therefore, important that the 
practical result of the several 
possible combinations of the two 
systems should be justly estimated 
by the public. Of these there are 
but three, which we shall advert to 
in succession. 

Of the combination of nomina- 
tion by patronage with the test of 
@ pass examination, little need be 
said. Though the introduction of 
such an examination was the first 
encroachment on the old system of 
pure patronage, it was soon found 
that the check imposed was a very 
feeble one. Even supposing a pass 
examination on its first institution 
to be severe, it has an incurable 
tendency to grow lax. Where no 
question of injustice towards other 
candidates is involved, examiners 
will almost always incline to give a 
candidate the benefit of a doubt, 
and by force of precedent the doubt- 
ful cases of one year are taken to 
be beyond all doubt the next. 
Readers of the Tichborne trial may 
recollect the pass-examination suc- 
cessfully undergone by the veritable 
Roger Tichborne, and the conclu- 
sions thereupon arrived at by the 
officers of his regiment. Moreover, 
pass-examinations constitute the 
very best and choicest field of action 
for cramming. Hastily-acquiredand 
half-digested knowledge is infinitely 
more likely to fit a boy to reach a 
certain not very high fixed standard, 
than to enable him to hold his own 
in competition with all comers. 
All that can be expected of a pass- 
examination is, to prevent the exer- 
cise of patronage in favour of ab- 
solute dolts and incapables. The 
value of this result is not to be 
denied. Butas a means of securing 
the still better result of a really 
good standard of efficiency, pass- 
examinations are almost worthless. 

The combination of a competitive 
examination with a restriction of 
the candidates to a limited number 
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to be nominated by patronage, 
works very much as those by whom 
the patronage is exercised choose 
to make it. If the minister is will- 
ing to inquire for candidates of 
ability, and to nominate a sufficient 
number of them, none but men of 
some capacity can succeed. On 
the other hand, if the nominations 
under this plan are disposed of 
without reference to ability, there 
is no security against the admis- 
sion to the service of candidates 
decidedly below mediocrity. A 
system which thus places the effici- 
ency of the public service at the 
will of the minister for the time 
being is of little worth. It is, in 
fact, neither more nor less than a 
watering down of the competitive 
system. Competition without a 
concourse of good competitors be- 
comes a mockery. 

This kind of restricted competi- 
tion it was under which, until re- 
cently, cadets were admitted into 
the navy, and which Mr. Ward 
Hunt has replaced by simple nomi- 
nation by patronage. Small as may 
be the value of the system abolished, 
the change thus made is undoubt- 
edly reactionary. It is the more 
so because a portion only of the 
nominations are reserved to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
residue being left to admirals and 
captains, who are practically irre- 
sponsible. There is to be a pass- 
examination on entrance, but, as 
was explained by Mr. Ward Hunt 
in the House of Commons, greater 
reliance is placed on a plan for 
weeding out the stupid boys a year 
or two after they have entered, 
by means of reports on the boys’ 
qualifications. That this weeding- 
out may be practicable under extreme 
circumstances may be admitted. But 
that in the case of a blameless and 
painstaking youth, who happens to 
be rather duller than the average, 
officers will be very ready to report 
his unfitness for the service, and to 
brand him with the discredit of 
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consequent dismissal, is contrary to 


all experience. If the youth have 
influential connections, other diffi- 
culties besides those originating in 
kindness and forbearance will ob- 
struct his removal. Surely the 
better principle is, as far as pos- 
sible, to keep the incompetent from 
getting in: not first to open wide 
the door for their admission, and 
then to thrust them rudely out 


again. 

Mr. Ward Hunt was careful to 
explain that he had acted on a 
ground which did not apply to 
competitive examinations in gene- 
ral. This was the injury supposed 
to be caused by preparatory study 
to the health of boys going up 
for examination between the ages 
of eleven and thirteen. It might 
have been answered that the en- 
trance scholarships at all the great 
public schools are competed for by 
boys of the like age. In truth, 
however, so far as the navy is con- 
cerned, this question of the effect 
of early examinations on health 
need not arise at all. There is an 
old notion that boys intended for 
the navy ought to go to sea very 
young. Practically acted on, this 
notion would be quite incompatible 
with the amount of general educa- 
tion and acquirements expected in a 
naval officer at the present day. 
So out of respect for ancient preju- 
dice, the same course has been 
taken with reference to this as to 
many other old notions. While it 
has long been abandoned in sub- 
stance it is carefully respected in 
form. Boys still apparently enter 
the navy at twelve or thirteen; 
but what is called going into the 
navy is, for the first three years, 
nothing but going to school. Ont 
of further deference to tradition, 
this school has been a floating one, 
the old three-decker Britannia 
moored in Dartmouth Harbour. 
But as a vessel lying stationary 
for long periods in a harbour is 
neither healthy nor convenient for 
MM 
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the purposes of a school, it was some 
time ago decided to transfer the 
cadets to a Naval College, to be built 
on shore. Here they are to remain 
three years, learning Latin and 
other branches of an ordinary 
education, going a couple of short 
cruises in the intervals of their 
work. It is a pity that the change 
was not carried one step further. 
It is not to be supposed that, at 
this naval college, Latin or any 
other subject will be better taught 
than at Eton, Marlborough, or 
scores of other good schools, or 
that any serious importance is to 
be attached to the two holiday 
cruises. Why, then, should boys 
intended for the navy, receive their 
general education from thirteen to 
sixteen apart from all other boys ? 
It would surely be better far to 
leave them to choose their own 
schools, as boys desiring to enter 
the army do, and to let them com- 
pete at an examination in appro- 
priate subjects for admission to the 
navy when they are educated 
enough and old enough to go to 
sea in earnest; that is to say, at 
about the same age at which boys 
are admitted, with such excellent 
results, to compete for Woolwich. 
The third and last combination of 
the systems of patronage and nomi- 
nation is that which was recom- 
mended by Mr. Lyon Playfair’s 
Commission to be adopted in filling 
up first appointments in the Higher 
Division of the Home Civil Service. 
This is the very converse of the 
combination last discussed. There, 
the right to compete was made the 
subject of patronage, but as between 
the competitors admitted the right 
to receive appointments was deter- 
mined entirely by the result of the 
competition. Here the right to 
compete is thrown open to all the 
world, but patronage alone is to 
determine which of the successful 
competitors shall receive appoint- 
ments. To make this practicable, 
Mr. Lyon Playfair proposed that 
the number of candidates to be 
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admitted as qualified for appoint. 
ments should be in excess of the 
number of vacancies, A list was 
to be made of these qualified candi. 
dates, and on this list they were to 
be arranged, not as now, in order 
of merit, with a specification of 
the marks obtained by each, but in 
alphabetical order, the number of 
marks obtained remaining secret. 
By selection from this list the mini- 
sters were to fill up vacant first. 
appointments in their respective 
departments. A candidate not ob- 
taining a nomination to any depart- 
ment by the time he reached some 
specified age (proposed to be 
twenty-five), was to be struck off 
the list and become ineligible. 
How such a plan, if it should 
ever be adopted, will work it 
seems not difficult to foresee. The 
ministers exercising the right of 
nominating candidates from the list 
will not be expected, we presume, 
to go entirely by the results of the 
examination, if, indeed, the detailed 
results are to be accessible to them, 
though concealed from the rest of 
the world. It is hardly to be seri- 
ously anticipated that the minister 
at the head of one department will 
choose all the classical men, while 
another minister will prefer the 
mathematicians. But if the choice 
of the ministers nominating is to 
be founded on something outside the 
results of the examination, the only 
question is what will that some- 
thing be? Will the minister enter 
upon an inquiry into the habits 
and antecedents of each of a long 
list of men waiting to be hired? 
To suppose so seems absurd. But 
if he does not he will have nothing 
to guide him but that kind of re- 
commendation and influence and 
solicitation which is the ordinary 
machinery of patronage. The qua- 
lified candidates who have interest 
will get all the best appointments; 
and those who have no interest, 
however well they may have done 
at the examination, may, perhaps, 
in some instances, be offered ap- 
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pointments in the least desirable 
public offices, and, in other in- 
stances, will get nothing at all.‘ 
Until the working of the system 
became generally understood, its 
most marked effect would probably 
be the infliction of cruel injustice 
upon individuals. Candidates of a 
high order of merit, but without 
interest, would go up to the exa- 
minations as before and get upon 
the qualified list. And there they 
would remain from perhaps eigh- 
teen or nineteen years of age until 
twenty-five, they and their friends 
occupying themselves meanwhile in 
the sickening task of soliciting 
introductions and testimonials, writ- 
ing to ministers and their secre- 
taries, and the secretaries of those 
secretaries, striving to interest 
the local members of Parliament, 
who, as a rule, appraise mankind 
according to their probable useful- 
ness at the next election. After 
wasting in this nauseous fashion all 
the years during which a young man 
has the best chance of making a 
good start in life, the friendless can- 
didate would find himself, at the 
age of twenty-five, struck off the 
list. But the sight of two or 
three of these unhappy victims 
would deter men without interest 
from going up for competitive 
examinations, as surely and effect- 
ually as, according to popular belief, 
a rat tarred over and set loose will 
scare away the rest of his species. 
However able a boy might be, no pru- 
dent father would put him in training 
unless he could reckon pretty con- 
fidently that success at the examina- 
tion would result in an appointment. 
These views are scarcely stronger 
in substance than those which are 
to be found in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s letter to Mr. Lyon 
Playfair printed with the Commis- 
sioners’ Report. When Sir Stafford 
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Northcote points out that the pro- 
posals of the Commission involve, 
in some respects, a reactionary (or 
seemingly reactionary) change; 
that it is to be doubted whether, 
if the scheme be adopted, the first 
division of the service will attract 
those able young men of whom 
it can now show specimens; when 
he predicts that there would be 
a tendency to make the list of 
qualified candidates a larger one, 
and the standard of admission to 
this list a lower one, so that the 
list would ultimately become ‘ac- 
cessible to that class of gentlemen 
whom, with a reticence truly 
official, he describes as ‘men of 
very moderate abilities,’ he en- 
courages a strong hope that the 
more objectionable features of the 
scheme will not receive his sanction. 
Examined with the aid of Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s incisive letter, 
the scheme of the Commission ap- 
pears simply tantamount in its 
ultimate result to a return to nomi- 
nation by patronage, subject to the 
test of a pass examination. The 
only novelty would be that the 
examination would come first and 
the nomination afterwards. If so 
bold a change as this should be 
made, it would be far better, 
instead of keeping on foot special 
examinations described as com- 
petitive, but with the constantly 
lowering standard foreseen by Sir 
Stafford Northcote, to make the 
Leaving Certificates of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Schools Examina- 
tion Board, or any equivalent uni- 
versity qualification, a necessary 
condition of nomination to the 
public service. It may or may not 
be possible to get rid of the compe- 
titive system, for a time or altoge- 
ther ; but the ultimate choice hes 
between getting rid of it and 
giving real effect to it. M. 


* Upon a plan a good deal resembling this first appointments were at one time made 
to the Forest Service of India, but Lord Salisbury appears to have put an end to this 
hybrid system, and vacancies in that service are now filled up by the method of selection 


or patronage, whichever it is to be called. 
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MASTER ROBERT SHALLOW. 


A Srupy or THE SHAKESPEARE CoUNTRY. 


HE most interesting picture 
whicl Shakespeare has left us 

of old English country life is that 
in which Justice Shallow is the 
central figure. In As You Like It, 
and The Winter’s Tale, there are 
many pleasant sketches of the pas- 
toral life, but about these there is 
the tinge of idealism which befits 
scenes laid in the legendary Ar- 
dennes and Bohemia; whereas 
Shallow and his surroundings are 
drawn with the minute realism of 
Teniers or Gerard Dow. From 
an esthetic point of view the 
interest of the Shallow scenes lies 
in their marvellously graphic pour- 
trayal of the mental narrowness 
resulting from a secluded life and 
long years of allegiance to petty 
cares, and in the admirable art with 
which this poor, thin, vegetable exis- 
tence is disposed in strong relief 
against the stirring, full-blooded 
world of London and the Court. In 
this light Shallow and his family are 
types of character to be found in 
every ageandcountry. Thereis, how- 
ever, another sense in which the 
group has an especial interest for the 
Shakespeare student. While the 
broad outlines of the picture are 
true to universal nature, the colour- 
ing and detail are intensely local. 
The life described is not only the 
provincial life of Gloucestershire, 
but of Gloucestershire within a few 
miles of Stratford-upon-Avon. It 
is, in truth, a picture of Shake- 
speare’s own country-side drawn by 
his own hand. The imbecile and 
pompous justice—one of those 
whom, as George Peele says, ‘God 
has endowed with good living to 
maintain his small wit ’—Master 
Silence, solid and dull, the oppo- 
site type of rustic fatuity ; Nephew 
Slender, a Shallow in training; 


brisk Davy, perhaps as his name 
would seem to indicate, a Welshman; 
Simple, the serving-man, who so soon 
creeps into Dame Quickly’s good 
graces ; the quota of recruits from 
the village, Bullcalf, Mouldy, Wart, 
and the rest, all these are not of 
the shadows for whom the poet 
apologises in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, but the veritable present- 
ment of living men who once 
played their small part in the quiet 
sleepy world, 


Where beauteous Avon comes unto her 
sovereign Queen, 


The opening scene of the fifth Act 
of Henry IV. affords a pleasant in. 
sight into the economy of Shallows 
dwelling. While the host is press. 
ing the willing Falstaff to stay the 
night, Davy, who is at once bus. 
bandman, butler, and justice’s clerk, 
is in attendance to report upon his 
day’s work, and receive instruc 
tions for the morrow. The pre 
cepts cannot be served, Shallow’s 
delinquent lieges having doubtless 
become non est inventus; the head- 
land is to be sowed with wheat, 
‘with red wheat, Davy ;’ the black- 
smith’s note for shoeing, and sharp- 
ening the plough-irons is to be cast 
and paid; the well-bucket is to 
have a new link; poor William's 
wages are to be stopped ‘for the 
sack he lost at Hinckley Fair.’ 
The introduction of these petty 
details not only gives an air of 
intense reality to the scenes, but 
was probably intended to afford 
the audience some note of time. 
According to the usual course of 
husbandry, Shallow’s directions, or 
at least the first two of them, would 
seem to imply that Falstaff’s visit 
was made in winter. The time of 
ploughing and sowing is just over. 
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In the next scene, however, in utter 
defiance of season, we find the 
guests sitting down to an after- 
supper entertainment in the orchard 
—a seeming incongruity which has 
always been painful to those who 
expect from our great poet the 
literal truth and constancy of nature 
herself. In point of fact this appa- 
rent anomaly is a striking proof of 
the minute accuracy of the picture, 
and enables us to fix within certain 
narrow limits the locality of Shal- 
low’s lands. In the cold Cotswold 
country and its border, which is 
the part of Gloucestershire nearest 
to Stratford, the wheat —which, by 
the way, was almost invariably the 
variety known as ‘red lammas,’ 
Shallow’s ‘red wheat’—was always 
sown very early, generally in 
August, and often before the har- 
vest of the preceding year was 
gathered. Marshall, the author of 
the Rural Economy of Gloucester- 
shire (1786), expresses great surprise 
at the abruptness of the line of de- 


marcation between the country 


where the wheat was sowed in 
winter and that in which it was 
set in high summer. A stone, 
he says, could be thrown from 
one district to another. But did 
Shakespeare intend the visit to be 
made in August? Some matter- 
of-fact critics have been greatly 
exercised by the fact that the king, 
Henry IV.—who is supposed to 
have died while Falstaff was in 
Gloucestershire-—did actually de- 
part this life upou March 13; and 
the burden of one of Master 
Silence’s songs, ‘Come welcome 
merry Shrovetide,’ appears in some 
degree to countenance the opinion 
that Shakespeare intended to follow 
the historical fact. On the other 
hand, it is quite impossible to sup- 
pose that Shallow’s guests would 
shiver over their sack and pippins 
in the cold March moonlight. 
This difficulty is amusingly exhi- 
bited in the Life of Falstaff, writ- 
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ten by the late Mr. Brough to 
illustrate George Cruikshank’s ad- 
mirable etchings of the knight’s 
career. The author endeavours 
in his text to save Shakespeare’s 
chronological credit by suggesting 
a spring of quite phenomenal for- 
wardness, while the artist intro- 
duces us to an orchard in rich 
autumnal bloom. We know that 
it is not Shakespeare’s custom 
to tie himself rigidly to dates. 
The battle of Gualtree Forest, 
in which Falstaff distinguished him- 
self, seems to have been fought 
in the summer of 1405, and 
the king did not die until 1413. 
According to the literalists, there- 
fore, Falstaff must have occupied 
nearly eight years in his march 
from Yorkshire to Gloucestershire! 
The violation of chronology was a 
necessity of art common to Shake- 
speare and the dramatists of that 
time, andof alltime. Buta jumble 
of the seasons would be an outrage 
upon nature, of which her ‘most 
gentle interpreter’ was quite in- 
capable. 

The supper ordered for the men 
of war is in strict keeping with the 
rest of Shallow’s frugal housekeep- 
ing, although it is evident that the 
justice was in some degree put 
upon his mettle. ‘Some pigeons, 
Davy, a couple of short legg’d hens, 
a joint of mutton, and any pretty little 
tiny kickshaws, tell William Cook.’ 
‘The short legg’d hens’ were the 
best fowls—the Dorkings of those 
daysand not thencommon. Master 
Oxbeef is not represented at the 
banquet, but the mutton, doubtless 
was of Shallow’s own breeding, a 
hannch of the famous wold sheep. 
Of the nature of the kickshaws, 
one may guess from Fletcher’s 
sneering description of the table of 
a country justice ‘besprinkled over 
with all manner of cheape sallets, 
slices of meate, giblets, and pettitoes 
to fill up roome.’! The dish of 
pigeons which Shallow first thinks 


1 The Woman Hater, 1607. 
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of, is eminently characteristic, for 
the possession of these birds was 
part and parcel of his dignity as a 
landed proprietor. A ground dove- 
house was only permitted to holders 
of land in fee simple, and even the 
ordinary wooden cote affixed to a 
house or barn was allowed only 
to holders of a certain quantity of 
arable land. The tall tower-like 
dovehouses attached to the old 
manor houses of Gloucestershireand 
the neighbouring counties, are even 
now quite features of the country. 
In Romeo and Juliet Shakespeare 
has conspicuously introduced the 
dove cote as an appanage of Capu- 
let’s mansion. 

After supper Shallow invites 
Falstaff to ‘see mine orchard where 
in an arbour we will eat a last 
year’s pippin of my own grafling 
with a dish of carraways and so 
forth.’ This again is in perfect 


keeping with the custom of the 
country, for in no other part of 
England did the orchard play such 


an important part in daily life, and 
no where else perhaps is there still 
retained so much of the outdoor 
junketing of the old time. Any 
one who has seen an old Gloucester- 
shire orchard, will have no diffi- 
culty in reproducing that of Master 
Shallow. The orchard of our ances- 
tors was a combination of orchard 
and pleasure ground. Spreading 
rows of pippins, pearmains and 
john-apples, groves of leafy pears, 
and little thickets of gnarled 
old plums and damascenes, with here 
and therea clump of quinces and med- 
lars, ora group of dark and dismal 
mulberries arranged in the quincunx 
which so delighted the soul of Sir 
‘Thomas Browne, were intersected by 
pleached walks of box and honey- 
suckle and beds of sweet smelling 
herbs. The summer house peeped out 
of a closely trimmed hedge of yew and 
privet, cut into many quaint figures, 
aud by no means resembled the 
edifice in Cruikshank’s etching be- 
fore mentioned, which must cer- 
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tainly have come to the artist from 
the properties of old Vauxhall, 
Looking upon a scene of this kind 
on a still autumnal evening, when 
the early moonbeams are beginin 
to tinge the tops of the bending 
trees and flood the golden and 
purple harvest, with pale streams of 
silver, one is able for the first time 
to appreciate the full significance 
of Master Silence’s pleasant phrase 
‘the sweet of the night.’ The 
work-a-day world has so completely 
departed with the day light that it 
would scarcely surprise us to hear 
the sound of Silence’s fitful revelry 
from the arbour or the clatter of 
Pistol’s horse, as hot with the great 
tidings he gallops up to the hall. An 
orchard is almost always an especial 
feature of Shakespeare’s country 
life. He bas introduced it into 
Hamlet, Julius Cesar, Twelfth Night 
and Much Ado. 

Davy brings in ‘a dish of leather- 
coats,’ and leather-coat is still the 
Gloucestershire name for a variety 
of winter apple, called also the 
‘golden russetting’ from its rich 
yellow pulp; but a dark uncer. 
tainty still exists about the car- 
raways. Some of the commen- 
tators contend that they were 
simply the small seeds encased in 
sugar, known to the youth of an- 
cient and modern times as ‘ comfits,’ 
while others contend that the dish 
was only another kind of apples, 
a variety of which is still called by 
this name. The old cookery books, 
however, afford abundant evidence 
that comfits were formerly eaten 
with apples by way of a digestive, 
and it was probably with these 
sweetmeats that Shallow regaled his 
guests. 

The conversation is all through 
of the soil, and abounds in local 
allusions. Shallow boasts of his 
acquaintance with the famous swash 
bucklers of his youth, ‘ Will Squele, 
a Cotswold man,’ and ‘ little John 
Doit of Staffordshire.’ Prime Minis- 
ter Davy petitions his master to 
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‘countenance William Visor of 
Wincot against Clement Perkes of 
the Hill.’ It is very probable that 
this Clement was actually living here 
in Shakespeare’s time, for in the 
parish register of Fladbury, a village 
upon the Worcestershire side, there 
are numerous entries relating to 
the Perkes family, in which Cle- 
ment seems to have been a fa- 
vourite Christian name, and notably 
amongst the births of 1568 one 
‘Clement Perkes filius Johannis 
Perkes de Ffladbury.’ Did this small 
Perkes develop into the rigid Cle- 
ment who was so hard upon Davy’s 
honest friend? Mr. Huntley, the 
author of the ‘Glossary of the 
Cotswold Dialect,’ localised the 
Wincot of Perkes at the hamlet of 
Woodmancot, near Dursley, and 
tells us that a hill in that parish 
was dwelt upon by the Perkes 
family for many generations. 

The mention of thefairs shows also 
a minute local knowledge. Shallow’s 
man loses a sack at Hinckley fair, 
and Shallow asks Silence ‘How a 
yoke of oxen at Stamford fair ?’ 
These fairs were the two best known 
in Shakespeare’s country —the first 
for grain and the latter for live 
stock. Hinckley fair was held upon 
Whit Monday, and was celebrated 
far and near as the great corn fair 
of this part of the midlands. The 
nillers upon this day held hereakind 
of festival, and after riding in pro- 
cession through the town were ac- 
customed to elect a ‘king,’ who 
enjoyed his dignity until next year. 
Stamford fair was no doubt the fa- 
mous mid-Lent fair which regulated 
the price of stock throughout the 
district. Again Silence compares 
Falstaff to ‘Goodman Puff of Bar- 
son,’ Barson probably being Barton, 
a village in the road between Co- 
ventry and Solihull. 

Abraham Slender is certainly a 
degree or two lower in position 
than his uncle, although he boasts 
of his ‘ great chamber,’ and is care- 
fal to let Anne Page know that he 
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keeps ‘three men and a boy until 
his mother dies.’ He lives with 
this careful mother in some remote 
Gloucestershire grange, and has 
evidently been nurtured upon the 
proverbial lore which he so grossly 
misquotes. In Slender, Shake- 
speare has given us the original of 
the peculiar humour obtained by 
the misapplication of popular 
phrases, since so tiresomely hack- 
neyed. ‘I hope upon familiarity 
will grow more contempt,’ ‘ Keep 
a gamester from the dice and a 
good student from his book, and it 
is wonderful, are specimens of the 
way in which he mangles Dame Slen- 
der’s teachings. What an abyss of 
fatuous imbecility is opened out in 
his anxiety to share in the reflected 
glory of the one family joke, ‘ how 
my father stole two geese out of a 
pen!’ Slender’s achievement in 
‘fighting with a warrener ’ is a deli- 
cate stroke of description, which is 
in danger of being missed by a 
reader unaware that a combat of 
this nature was a much less ha- 
zardous affair than doing battle 
with a keeper. The warrener was 
of course the keeper of a rabbit 
warren, and the penalties for warren 
breaking were as nothing compared 
to those exacted against the deer 
stealer. During the reign of Eliza- 
beth rural opinion was much agi- 
tated upon this subject, but the 
House of Commons steadily refused 
to bring the coneys within the pale 
of the game laws. 

Of Silence we have little beyond 
the dry bones left. The conception 
of the dull clodpole nature—an ad- 
mirable foil to Shallow’s fussy hu- 
mour—which undergoes such a 
grotesque transformation under the 
influence of the sack, is one that 
scarcely admits of realisation in 
print. It must have depended for 
its effect in a great measure upon 
the personal bearing and unwritten 
by-play of the actor. That the per- 
formance as inspired by Shake- 
speare met with early recognition 
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and popularity we may infer from a 
passage in Jonson’s Every Man in 
his Humour, where one of the 
dramatis persone remarks of an- 
other that he is ‘akin to Justice 
Silence.’ Falstaff himself has given 
us the best portrait of Silence when 
he addresses him upon their first 
introduction as ‘ Master Surecard 
as I think,’ which is a striking tri- 
bute to the preternatural wisdom 
of the Justice’s countenance. In 
the entire range of dramatic litera- 
ture there is nothing more original 
than this conception. But to us, 
alas, this solitary specimen of 
Shakespeare’s pantomime is lost, 
and Silence is well nigh as dead as 
Mr. Punch in his travelling box. 

It is observable that the personal 
appearance of the various members 
of this group is described with 
greater minuteness than is usual 
with Shakespeare. Shallow is lean 
and starved, ‘a forked radish’ of a 
man, and ‘a mandrake.’ Slender 
has ‘a little wee face’ and ‘a cane 
coloured beard.’ He ‘holds up 
his head, as it were, and struts in 
his gait.’ Pistol calls him ‘Banbury 
cheese ’ and ‘ Mephistopheles." The 
cheeses for which Banbury was 
famous were remarkable for their 
extreme thinness. It is possible, 
also, that the epithet was intended 
toconvey the reproach of puritanism, 
for Banbury was then notorious for 
the zeal with which its inhabitants 
had taken up the new opinions. 
‘ Zeal-of-the-land Bussy,’ in ‘ Bar- 
tholomew Fair,’ was a Banbury man. 
Almost all Shakespeare’s country- 
men are meagre in person, and weak 
in mind; noble specimens of what 
Charles Lamb has happily characte- 
rised as ‘imbecility run to seed.’ Of 
the opposite species, the bluff, 
portly, and jovial yeoman who has 
been selected for the national repre- 
sentative, the national artist has 
left us no specimen. We suspect, 
indeed, that this exemplar belonged 
to a later period, an age of greater 
agricultural plenty, or, at any rate, 
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was not common in Elizabethan 
times. The persistence of hnman 
types through many generations, in 
isolated districts where there is but 
little intercourse from without, is a 
fact well-known to the physiologist, 
and is strikingly apparent upon the 
Cotswold. Allowing for certain 
changes which time has brought 
about in the social castes, we shall 
still find most of Shakespeare’s 
people in the flesh. A walkthrough 
the pleasant little town of Ciren- 
cester upon a market day will show 
Slenders and Simples by the dozen. 
Silence, in the person of a descen- 
dant who has wonderfully preserved 
the family lines, keeps a roadside 
hostel known to many, and Peter 
Bullealf, fat and florid as of yore, 
is the master of a belfry which 
awoke half the Cotswold upon 
Christmas dawn. Shallow is least 
altered, perhaps, of any. He may 
travel to quarter-sessions by Great 
Western Express, and get the Times 
to breakfast, but he is still Shallow. 
Ask Mr. Cross. 

The language put into the mouths 
of these people is very homely and 
provincial They swear by old- 
fashioned country oaths quite un- 
known to the Ephesians of East- 
cheap. ‘ By the rood,’ ‘ by yea and 
nay, ‘by cock and pye,’ ‘o’ds 
heartlings,’ &c. Shallow’s oaths 
especially are of the mincing order 
affected by mild men with a tinge 
of puritanism, for even the godly 
swore upon occasion. In the 
* Plaine Man’s Pathwaye to Heaven,’ 
which was long the most popular 
religious manual of the common 
people, one of the interlocutors is 
made to say, ‘I know a man that 
will never sweare but by Cock or 
Py, or Mousefoot. I hope you 
will not say these be oathes. For 
he is as honest a man as ever brake 
bread ; you shall not heare an oathe 
come out of his mouth.’ In the 
same manner Chaucer makes his 
parson Sir Thopaz swear a mild 
creature oath ‘by ale and bread.’ 
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Slender’s language is more dia- 
lectical in the original edition of the 
Merry Wives of Windsor than in 
the version of the folio; and as this 
was probably taken down by a 
shorthand writer from the actual 

rformance, it is likely that 
idler’s first representative spoke 
in a still broader dialect. As far 
as they go the peculiarities of the 
language are those of the Glouces- 
tershire folk speech, which is a form 
of that spoken in all the western 
counties, and, in its older state, 
substantially that of Layamon and 
Robert of Gloucester. One instance 
of the use of dialect in this play has 
proved a source of great trouble to 
some of the commentators. Shallow, 
in his directions about dinner, 
speaks of ‘ William Cook,’ and 
Slender regrets the loss of the 
shovel-board shillings he bought 
from ‘Yead Miller.” These are 
simply instances of the tendency to 
omit the definite article, which is 
a well-known feature of the coun- 
try speech. Shallow and Slender 
mean simply William the cook and 
Yead the miller, and yet the illus- 
trators of Shakespeare have fought 
pitched battles upon this subject, 
and used it as a peg to hang an 
elaborate dissertation upon the 
origin of surnames ! 

Several bits of old country folk 
lore crop up in the dialogues. 
Silence compares his daughter to a 
‘black ouzel,’a bird which, according 
to popular legends, is unable, except 
under certain conditions, to find a 
mate. Slender is rather inoppor- 
tunely reminded by his man that 
he had lent his ‘ Book of Riddles’ 
to Alice Shortcake at ‘ Allowmas’ 
—the eve of All Saints’ Day. This 
was long the most popular festival, 
next to Christmas, of the Glouces- 
tershire country, and was the night 
especially set apart for divinations 
of the matrimonial kind. It is still 
called ‘cake night,’ and Alice proba- 
bly received her surname from the 
cakes with which it was celebrated. 
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Shallow’s dwelling, as we have 
seen, must have stood upon the 
border of the hill country, and al- 
though his depreciatory description 
of it as ‘barren, barren, barren— 
marry good air,’ is not to be taken 
literally, there was probably a sem- 
blance of truth about it. The long 
billowy sweep of oolitic table land 
known as the Cotswold, commences 
within a few miles of Stratford- 
upon-Avon. Except that the hills 
are sharper and the valleys nar- 
rower, it may be likened to a slice 
of the wild Yorkshire wold-land 
suddenly set down upon the fat 
pastures of middle England. It is 
a cold, bleak country, intersected 
by thousands of rills and brooklets.. 
The villages and lone farmsteads 
are but thinly scattered about the 
bare hill sides, and built for the 
most part of rough grey stone, with 
heavy gables and broad mullioned 
windows, present a striking con- 
trast to the warm-looking half- 
timber homesteads of the valley and 
the Arden district. 

Drayton in his Polyolbion fables 
the marriage of the vale of Eve- 
sham with the Cotswold : 


He hath the goodly wool, and she the 
wealthy grain ; 


and has many pleasant pictures of 
the country : 


A hill there holds his head, as though it 
told a tale, 

Or stooped to look down, or whisper with a 
vale ; 

Where little purling winds like wantons 
seem to dally, 

And skip from bank to bank, from valley 
trip to valley. 

Such sundry shapes of soil, where nature 
doth devise 

That she may rather seem fantastical than 
wise. 


Shakespeare has himself well 
characterised the district in the 
words he has put into the mouth of 
Northumberland in Richard IIL. 
who is journeying, as the scene di- 
rection informs us, ‘in the wilds 
of Gloucestershire :’ 
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I am a stranger here in Gloucestershire, 

These high wild hills and rough uneven 
ways 

Draw out the miles. 

In Shakespeare’s time, and long 
afterwards, these hills were almost 
entirely abandoned to sheep farm- 
ing. The land was so unsuitable 
for grain, that the crops were gene- 
rally some weeks behind those of 
the lowlands, and the phrase, 
‘as long coming as Cotswold bar- 
ley,’ became a proverbial saying 
expressive of exceeding slowness. 
The sheep of the Cotswold were 
famous all over England. The say- 
ing, ‘as fierce as alion of Cotswold,’ 
is found in Heywood’s works as 
early as 1547; and many allusions 
to the wool might be pointed out, 
as in Baron’s Ballad upon a Wed- 
ding: 

Her milky skin and front did show 


Like meadow’s clad in winter's snow 
Or Cotshall wool new drest. 


The races in which Master Page’s 
fallow greyhound was beaten, were 
part of the sports instituted near 
Campden by Robert Dover, an at- 
torney of Burton-on-the-Heath, in 
1603. Twenty years after Shake- 
speare’s death was published a col- 
lection of poems, entitled ‘ Annalia 
Dubrensia ; wpon the yearely cele- 
bration of Mr. Robert Dover's 
Olympick Games upon Cotswold 
Hilis:’ London, 1636. The book 
consists of a number of poems in 
praise of Mr. Dover by almost all the 
poets and poetasters of the day. 
Drayton contributes a poem in 
honour of his countryman : 

Lads of the hills and lasses of the vale, 


In many a song and many a merry tale 
Shall mention thee. 


Durham says : 
He's a fit subject for all poets’ quills 
That brings Arcadia to the Cotswold hills. 


Ben Jonson’s lines are, perhaps, 
the best in the book, and are 
eminently characteristic and un- 
couth, He cannot bring his muse— 
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to drop vies 
*Twixt Cotswold and the Olympid exercise; 


but tells how these sports 


advance true love and neighbourhood, 
And do both Church and Commonwealth 
the good. 


It is evident from several allusions 
that coursing was one of the chief 
amusements, and a note informs 
us that a silver studded collar was 
awarded to the fleetest hound. 
The puritans, who at this time were 
very numerous in this district, did 
their best to discountenance these 
meetings, and are satirised by one 
of the contributors, William Ran- 
dall : 


These teach that dancing is a Jezebell, 
And Barley Break the way to hell ; 
The Morris Idols, Whitsun Ales can be 
But profane reliques of a jubilee. 


These annual meetings were dis- 
continued about twenty years ago, 
when a mob of navvies engaged in 
making the first railway seen here- 
abouts turned the assemblage into 
a serious riot. By «an odd hap 
of fate the festival, commenced 
by Dover, and sung by Ben Jonson 
and Randolph, was killed by 
George Stephenson. Jn later times 
also the Cotswold had its poet— 
Clement Barkesdale, born at Winch- 
combe, in 1609, and for many years 
parson and schoolmaster at Haw- 
ling and Naunton in this country. 
In 1651 he published Nympha La- 
bethris; or, the Cotswold Muse, a 
work which proves him to have 
been an amiable man of consider- 
able learning but certainly no 
poet. His verse is harsh and un- 
musical, for which he lays the 
blame upon the climate and people. 


Yet though my muse be not urbane but 


rough; 
As Cotswold folks, you know, are hard and 
tough. 


The works of Barkesdale un- 
fortunately contain very little 
about the district or its inhabitants. 
There is, indeed, little of human 
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interest in his productions, for as he 
truly says of himself 

I am not as the Lord Montaigny, he 

In whose Essays so large impressions be 

Of his peculiar disposité. 
The soil and climate, as well as 
the husbandry and daily life of 
this district differed so much from 
that of the surrounding country 
that the Cotswold long preserved 
a striking individuality, and even 
possessed some shreds of an auto- 
nomy of its own. A custom pre- 
vailed here for many generations 
of granting leases for three lives, 
and hence the difficulty of making 
enclosures. The Lords Chandos 
of Sudely, popularly called ‘ Kings 
of Cotswold,’ held a large portion 
of the land, and under their sanc- 
tion a parliament of shepherds met 
every year to settle the boun- 
daries of sheep-walks, and make 
bye-laws for the regulation of the 
flocks. This meeting was probably 
the original of the festival insti- 
tuted by Dover. In Drayton’s 


Polyolbion, the map which contains 
the Cotswold district, has a spirited 
sketch of a dance of shepherds, 
one of whom carries a_ banner, 
with ‘Hey for Cotswold,’ inscribed 


upon it. In another part of the 
map there is a representation of a 
sheep shearing dinner, in which 
the shepherds are depicted in their 
proper costume, and some of them 
playing upon the miskin or small 
bagpipes, which seems to have 
been the popular musical instru- 
ment of our rural districts before 
the introduction of the fiddle. In 
his Eclogues, the scene of which is 
laid in the Cotswold, Drayton gives 
a picture of the shepherd of the 
period : 

The shepherd wore a sheep gray cloak, 

Which was of the finest lock 

That could be cut with sheer ; 

His mittons were of bangon’s skin; 

His cockers were of cordiwin ; 

His hood of miniver; 

His aule and linzel in a thong; 

His tar-box in his broad belt hung: 

His breech of Coventry blue. 
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Much has been written upon 
the question whether Shallow was 
intended for a caricature of Sir 
Thomas Lucy. The external cir- 
cumstances of the two men were 
almost totally dissimilar. Sir 
Thomas was a knight of large 
fortune, living with his family in 
good style, and keeping up a large 
establishment. For many years 
he represented his county in par- 
liament, and twice held the office 
of sheriff. During a portion of 
his life he attended the Court 
and on one occasion had enter- 
tained the Queen at his mansion 
of Charlecote, which, with the 
romantic loyalty common to those 
times, he had rebuilt in her 
especial honour to resemble the 
letter E. He possessed a library, 
and appears to have been a man 
of some learning, part of which 
had been derived from John Foxe 
the martyrologist, who for many 
years had found an asylum in his 
father’s house. As might be in- 
ferred from the character of the 
tutor his religious opinions ap- 
proached those of the puritans. 
His immediate descendants were 
also men of mark. His eldest son, 
also Sir Thomas, who was about the 
age of Shakespeare, left behind him 
a choice collection of French and 
Italian books, and his son, also, the 
grandson of Sir Thomas, was a dis- 
tinguished scholar. Upon his tomb 
in Charlecote Church, he is repre- 
sented with his head pillowed upon 
‘astudy of books.’ He was the inti- 
mate friend of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, and is alluded to by 
Davies of Herefordin 1611, during 
Shakespeare’s life time, as 


The all-beloved and highly-prized gem, 

That in the Court’s brow like a diamond, 
Or Hesperus in heaven doth lighten them 

For men to see their way in glory’s 

ground. 

Richard, another of the grand- 
sons, was one of the members pro- 
posed for the projected ‘ Academe 
Royal’ of James I., and another 
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at a somewhat later period became 
Bishop of St. David's. It will be 
seen therefore that the Lucy family 
was one of good position, and that its 
members in Shakespeare’s time were 
men of more than the average cul- 
ture of their class. Under the de- 
gree of nobility Sir Thomas Lucy 
was by far the most important per- 
sonage in this part of Warwick- 
shire. On the other hand, Shallow 
belongs to the race of small squires 
—the men out of whose corruption 
as Sir Thomas Overbury tells us, 
‘the generation of a justice of the 
peace is produced.’ In support of the 
really old and apparently genuine 
Stratford traditions there is the sig- 
nificant fact that by certain unmis- 
takeable allusions to persons and 
places Shakespeare has contrived to 
localise Shallow’s residence within a 
few miles of the Lucy terrain. These 
allusions, it is true, may be only ex- 
amples of the graphic realism of 
Shakespeare’s art, but it is possible 
alsothat they may be thesubtle indica- 
tions of a personal satire. Shallowis 
apparently a bachelor, and certainly 
a man of small housekeeping. Like 
Overbury’s justice, ‘he speakes sta- 
tutes and husbandry well enough to 
make his neighbour thinke him a 
wise man. He is well skilled in 
arithmetick and rates, and hath elo- 
quence to save his two-pence. His 
travel isseldom furtherthan the next 
market towne, and his inquisition is 
about the price ofcorne.’? He has none 
of the distinctively puritan peculiari- 
ties—a tempting point if he were in- 
tended for Lucy—nor can we sup- 
pose him to have been a book man. If 
Shallow had a library it was proba- 
bly contained in the window bottom 
of his hall, and consisted at most of 
a few justice’s law books, a Bishop’s 
Bible, Hall’s Chronicle, and per- 
haps—but this is very doubtful—a 
Chaucer. One of the few points of 
personal resemblance between Shal- 
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low and Lucy was their age. They 
were both old. Sir Thomas Lucy 
was born in 1532 and died in 1600, 
having been the head of his family 
for nearly fifty years. In Henry IV. 
Silence tells us that it was fifty-five 
years since Shallow came to Cle- 
ment’s Inn, and in the Merry Wives 
Shallow himself says ‘I have lived 
four score years and upwards.’ 
Again, Sir Thomas Lucy, amongst 
his other dignities, was a commis- 
sioner of the Musters, having special 
authority over the recruiting of 
men for her majesty’s service, and 
it is possible that this fact may have 
given additional piquancy to the 
impressment scenes of Henry IV. 
We can expect no help in this 
matter from family traditions. The 
stock of Sir Thomas became ex- 
tinct in 1786, and the estates de- 
volved upon a remote relative, be- 
tween whom and them at the date 
of his birth there were no fewer 


than eighteen prior claimants. 
From this gentleman, who ex- 


changed the name of Hammond 
for that of Lucy, are descended the 
present owners of Charlecote. 

The Shallow of the earlier play 
was no doubt intended to be the re- 
presentative of a class rather than of 
any one individual, but it is beyond 
all question that after the character 
had become famous Shakespeare 
deliberately linked his creation to 
the Lucies by the introduction of 
the contemptuous allusion to the 
family arms in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor. It is probable that this 
quip may have been an after- 
thought, an isolated shaft of re- 
venge as it were, more likely to 
have been provoked by some Lucy 
of the younger generation, and there 
were two or three known to town and 
court life at this time, than by the 
old man at Charlecote, whose life 
was then drawing towards its close. 
The allusion does not occur in the 


2 Characters by Sir Thomas Overbury, Lond. 1614. Overbury was a native of the 
Shakespeare country, and probably drew the characters from his own neighbourhood. 
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first edition of the drama printed in 
1602, but as this was evidently a 
surreptitious publication we cannot 
lay much stress upon the omission. 
In the Merry Wives there is some 
indication of an intention to change 
the circumstances of Shallow in 
order to accord with his new 
rile. His social status has been 
raised. He is not only justice of the 
peace but of the ‘quorum,’ and is 
also ‘custos rotulorum,’ an office only 
given to a justice of standing—one, 
according to Lambard, ‘especially 
picked out either for wisdome, coun- 
tenance, or credite.’ (Hirenarcha, 
1610.) Davy and his pigeon-house 
are exchanged for a deer park and 
keepers. His mental qualities have 
deteriorated just as we should 
expect to find if the character 
had now become a personal satire. 
His boasts of family and ancestry 
are still more imbecile than the 
vapouring of the old Shallow. It 
would even appear that the poet in- 
tended to hold him up to ridicule as 
illiterate, for he calls himself ‘ cust- 
alorum,’ and takes no notice of 
Slender’s blunders. In Henry IV. 
there is still some tincture of Cle- 
ment’s Inn about him. When 
Bardolph, fresh from Town, intro- 
duces into his conversation the then 
fashionable and rather raffish word 
accommodated, Shallow is pedan- 
tically anxious to show that he 
knows its meaning: ‘Accomodated ! 
it is good, yea indeed it is: good 
phrases are surely and ever were 
very commendable. Accomodated ! 
iscome from accommodo; very good ; 
agood phrase.’* If Shallow is only 
lucy in disguise, we should expect to 
find the man himself more or less 
visible under his factitious surround- 
ings, but of this we have few means of 
judging. It is too late now to en- 
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quire whether the ‘damnable itera- 
tion’ and fussy restlessness of Shal- 
low’s poor weak brain had any 
counterpart in the conversation and 
bearing of the old Knight. Two 
compositions only from his pen are 
known to be still in existence, and 
both of these we shall lay before 
the reader in order that he may see 
if he can discover any trace of 
character. The first is a letter ad- 
dressed to the Earl of Leicester, dis- 
covered by Canon Jackson amongst 
the papers of the Marquis of Bath 
at Longleat, and the other an epitaph 
upon his wife. 


Right honorable and my singular good 
lorde, pleaseth it youer honour to be adver- 
tised that, according youar lordship’s re- 
quest and my one promise, I have sent you 
my sarvaunt Burnell, whom I feare will 
not be hable to doo yor lordshipp such 
sarvice as I could wish, nor as his hart 
woold sarve ; for that by occasion of longe 
sicknes his strength is greatly decayed, and 
thereby his shuting much hinderid. Youar 
lordshipp must take hede in making of 
yor matches that Burnell be not over- 
marked ; for that at this instant he is able 
to shute no farr ground, which if youar 
lordshipp foresee I doo not mistrust, but he 
will be able to shute with the best. Thus 
as one of the lest of youar lordship’s 
friends in power or habilite to doo youar 
lordshipp any sarvice or pleasure, although 
as willing as the greatist in hart and good 
will as youar lordshipp shall well under- 
stand when occasion shall sarve, I comend 
you unto God with increas of honor ac- 
cording to youar lordshipp’s one desier. 
From Charlcot, the viijth of Aprill. 

At youar lordship’s commandment during 
life, 

Tuomas Lucy. 

There is no date to this letter, but 
as it is directed to ‘ Lord Roberte 
Dudley, Mr of the Quene’s Horse,’ 
it must have been written some 
time between November 1556 and 
September 1564, when Lord Dudley 
ceased to hold the office. Burnell 
was one of Lucy’s keepers, and like 


? Some of Bardolph’s humour is in danger of being lost through want of acquaintance 
with the history of this word, ‘Accommodate,’ which had very recently been imported 
from France. There is an account of it in the Dewr Dialogues du Nouveau Langage 


Frangois of Henri Estienne. 


Ben Jonson includes it amongst ‘the perfumed terms of 
the time.’ 
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‘Old Double,’ who must have been 
a near neighbour, doubtless ‘ shot a 
good shot.’ 

The inscription is in the church 
at Charlecote, and is inevery way a 
very remarkable production : 


Here entomed lieth the Lady Joyce 
Lucy, wife of Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charle- 
cote in the County of Warwick, Kut., 
daughter and heir of Thomas Acton of 
Sutton, in the County of Worcester, esquire, 
who departed out of this wretched world 
to heavenly kingdom the 1oth day of Feb- 
ruary in the year of our Lord 1595, and of 
her age 60 and 3. All the time of her life 
a true and faithful servant of her good 
God; never detected of any crime or vice; 
in religion most sound; in her love to her 
husband most faithful and true ; in friend- 
ship most constant; to what was committed 
to her most secret; in wisdom excelling ; 
in governing her house and bringing up 
youth in the fear of God that did converse 
with her most rare and singular; a great 
maintainer of hospitality; greatly esteemed 
of her betters; misliked of none unless 
of the envious. When all is spoken that 
ean be said, a woman so furnished and 
garnished with virtue as not to be bettered, 
and hardly to be equalled by any. As she 
lived most virtuously, so she died most 
godly. 

Set down by him that best did know 
what hath been written to be true. 

Tuomas Lucy. 


The man who could discourse in 
this fashion upon the gravestone of 
his wife, assuredly belonged to the 
blood of the Shallows. Every line 
speaks of the narrow precisian and 
pompous country justice. The 
singularity of a husband felicitating 
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himself in this public manner upon 
the fact that his wife had never 
been ‘detected of any crime,’ in. 
duced the late Mr. Hunter to believe 
that the inscription must have been 
set up as a kind of manifesto against 
some old scandal, such, probably, 
as that alluded to in the traditionary 
ballad which has been so absurdly 
attributed to Shakespeare. 
Sir Thomas was too covetous, 
To covet so much deer; 
When horns enough upon his head 
Most plainly did appear. 

It is probable, however, that the 
unfortunate phrase is to be regarded 
as nothing more than a characteris- 
tic specimen of the magisterial 
vocabulary. Shallow cannot escape 
from Shallow. The felonies, tres- 
passes, batteries, deer stealings, and 
warren breakings of half-a-century 
may have so shaken the old knight’s 
confidence in human nature, that he 
could only venture to affirm, even of 
the wife of his bosom, that she had 
never been found ont. 

Remembering the intense delight 
with which allusions of the kind 
conveyed in the ballad were wel- 
comed by our graceless ancestors, it 
is, perhaps, not too much to infer 
that if the knight of Charlecote had 
been accessible to ridicule in this 
quarter, we should have heard 
somewhere and somehow of a Mis- 
tress Shallow. 

C. Ettior Browne. 





LOCAL CONTROL OF THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 
TWO ALTERNATIVES. 


By Francis Wititiam Newman. 


HE time is visibly approaching 

at which the official rulers of 
this United Kingdom and of the 
British Empire will be unable any 
longer to postpone the unwelcome 
task of caring for the public mo- 
rality, which for fifty years together 
their economic theories have sold 
in the market. Immense efforts 
have been made by Churches, by 
Societies, and by philanthropic in- 
dividuals, but the vast power of 
corruption possessed by those who 
control the laws and guide the exe- 
cutive is overwhelming. Ministers 
cannot be persuaded out of a re- 
venue which has now reached 
thirty-three millions a year. The 
hush-money which they have ac- 
cepted for complicity with distillers 
and brewers has been perpetually 


on the increase with the vice, crime, 


and sufferings of the people. The 
afflicting and scandalous contrast 
of wealth and poverty is more and 
more glaring. Crime of husband 
against wife, cruel neglect of chil- 
dren, misery and impurity through 
orphanhood, are a shameful re- 
proach to our fundamentally reli- 
gious and philanthropic nation; yet, 
distracted by numerous political 
objects, we (the people) have never 
yet been able to effect such a union 
against the Mammon-worship domi- 
neering in high places as alone can 
overthrow the evil. But the terrible 
magnitude of the mischief has been 
confessed by successive ministries. 
Archbishops and an organised hier- 
archy avow and deplore it. Wales, 
Ireland, or Scotland would put a 
sharp bridle upon it, if England 
would let them act alone. The 
great towns of England herself 
would effectually control it, only 
that through a cunning juggle they 


are outvoted by the little towns 
and by farmers whose votes are 
not their own. Politically our 
moralists and philanthropists have 
had a tedious and difficult battle to 
fight against private and public 
cupidity; but at length it is clear 
that men long blind are opening 
their eyes to the fruit of the system 
which they have inherited. It has 
made the Crown a sleeping-partner 
in the drink traffic, and has exalted 
its conductors to a pitch of wealth 
and power very inconvenient to a 
ministry. Parliament ignomini- 
ously sits on the beer barrel. The 
thirty-three millions a year are to 
every ministry like the proverbial 
wolf which a woodsman holds by the 
ears. To keep him is difficult, to let 
him go is dangerous. Their position 
is becoming worse than embarrass- 
ing, when the best men of every 
class, and all the women who see the 
public miseries, condemn the deadly 
policy of bartering national mo- 
rality for payments to the exche- 
quer. That this base object has 
been at the bottom of ministerial 
policy, is quite clear in the outline 
of the history; but here it suffices 
to allude to the fact. The mode in 
which those in power fight to re- 
tain the public immoralities pro- 
claims the quality of their motives. 
As one example out of several, see 
with what tenacity the Sunday sale 
of intoxicating drink in Ireland is 
kept up, after it is visible that Ire- 
land disapproves, and after the 
English Parliament has voted with 
Ireland. Trickery is here the only 
right word; but trickery cannot in 
the long run support any cause. In 
this maiter, as in several others, 
national indignation is ripening. 
Many old ways will have to be re- 
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versed, among which the treatment 
of the drink traffic has quite a 
leading place. 

Before the crisis arrives, it be- 
hoves us carefully to consider what 
remedies the disease requires. After 
so long a contest, if anything deci- 
sive be done, the change of law will 
probably be called final; the new 
system will be upheld by the weari- 
ness of statesmen for thirty years 
more, or if it be too severe, a re- 
action will set in. Moreover, every 
sham remedy is sure to introduce 
new evils. Such is the Gothenburg 
system, which makes the local 
public absorb the gains of the drink 
traffic. The very matter which has 
sapped the honesty of our ministries, 
‘as guardians of the public morals, 
this system would introduce into 
every locality. How an intelligent 
gentleman, much respected, of 
whose future many form high hopes, 
can approve and promote it, may 
seem marvellous. ‘A gift corrupt- 
eth the heart of a judge.’ Those 
who have to restrain the traffic, 
must not share its profits. 

Among those who have as yet 
no fixed judgment what is the best 
remedy—men who have taken no 
decisive part—one often hears the 
remark, that for local control end- 
less experience and daily observa- 
tion show that the existing magis- 
tracy (at least in the towns) is not 
at all the right tribunal. Lord 
Aberdare, when he was Mr. Bruce, 
commended the principle of giving 
to the local public some control 
over the traffic. The local public 
are the sufferers by its excesses, and 
are therefore the fittest body to hold 
the reins, provided that you do not 
debauch them by making them con- 
scious partners in its profits. In 
fact, it is understood among those 
M.P.’s who vote for the second 
reading of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
Bill, that in so doing they vote only 
for its principle; and they under- 
stand the principle to be, that of 
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for this principle the Manchester 
National Reform Society has de. 
clared itself with astonishing una- 
nimity, while carefully refraining to 
identify itself with Sir Wilfrid’s 
Permissive Veto. In fact, another 
measure already before Parliament 
equally is based on this cardinal prin- 
ciple, namely, Mr. Joseph Cowen’s 
Bill. Unhappily (as the pre. 
sent writer thinks) Mr. Cowen has 
addeda secondary scheme, admitting 
the iniquitous, monstrous, and 
pernicious idea that publicans 
deserve compensation; on which 
account the system alternative to 
Sir Wilfrid’s cannot here be cha- 
racterised by Mr. Cowen’s name, 
but must be called Control by Local 
Elective Licensing Boards—that is 
to say, Boards which have full con- 
trol of licences, as complete as the 
magistrates haye had any time this 
century. It is necessary to insist 
on this, for magistrates’ clerks now 
allege that Mr. Bruce’s and Mr. 
Cross’s Acts have lessened the ma- 
gistrate’s power to restrict the 
traffic; nay, magistrates themselves 
confirm this. How very dishonour- 
able to these honourable gentlemen! 
After speeches of vigorous indigna- 
tion against the evils of the traffic, 
did they intend to tie the hands of the 
magistrates against it? or were 
they too dullsighted to discover the 
purpose, when sly amendments in- 
terposed clauses to this effect? In- 
deed, considering Mr. Cross’s efforts 
to give extended hours to the sale— 
efforts in part successful—it is hard 
to believe that the weakening of 
magistrates’ hands by his Act was 
unintentional and unforeseen. Be 
this as it may, the two alternatives 
here considered are, the Permissive 
Popular Veto, and the Popular Con- 
trol by an unfettered Licensing 
Board. Lest any mistake be made 
by his friends and by those of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, the present writer 
craves leave to state that he does 
not change one whit his approval, 
per se, of the Permissive Veto, if we 
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can get nothing better, but con- 
tinues his advocacy of it by the 
voice and by the pen. Whichever 
of these alternatives we can get 
rst—if it be but pure and simple— 
he will gladly accept, and count it 
grat gain. But in its own nature 
the Permissive Veto does not grap- 
le with the entire question, and 
Sir Wilfrid himself treats other 
measures as, not antagonistic to it, 
but supplementary, 

Suppose Sir Wilfrid’s Bill to be 
carried into an Act, and let us try 
to analyse the results, both im- 
mediate and more remote. First 
of all, there are certain towns and 
neighbourhoods which would in- 
stantly adopt the Act, and by a 
two-thirds majority would forbid 
the magistrates to issue any li- 
cences at all. Wine merchants, 
as well as retail sellers of malt 
liquor and spirits, would have te 
remove their stores over the border, 
if they could get a licence on some 
neighbouring area; else they must 
sell their stock as best they might. 
Next, where the local public is not 
ripe for stopping the traffic, one of 
two results might happen. On the 
one hand, in proud confidence that 
the Permissive Act would not be 
adopted, the magistrates might 
freely give new licences to immi- 
grant dealers in intoxicants, who 
were disabled from carrying on the 
trade in their old quarters: thus 
the district would become, more 
than before, a focus of drink stores, 
for the supply of the drinking 
minority on an area which had put 
the Permissive Act in force. To 
make the meaning clearer, take 
actual names of places. Suppose 
that in the south of Wales, Cardiff, 
Swansea, and Carmarthen adopt 
Sir Wilfrid’s Act, and stop all 
licences; and thereupon the drink 
sellers remove to Bristol and obtain 
licences from the magistrates there. 
Then the wine drinkers of these 
Welsh towns may perhaps send to 
Bristol for their wine, and ale 
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drinkers for casks of ale. But if 
in Gloucester the teetotalers, though 
not strong enough to carry a two- 
thirds vote, are strong enough to 
alarm the magistrates, it may be- 
come harder than before to get 
licences there. Conscientious i 

trates will be morally strengthened, 
reckless magistrates will fear to 
exasperate the public ; and without 
any direct use of the ratepayers’ 
new power, the magistracy may be- 
come animated by a new spirit. 
The publicans also, in dread of the 
sword hanging over their heads, 
will be on their best behaviour. 
Thus in Gloucester the evils of the 
traffic might be sensibly diminished, 
while in Bristol they might be even 
increased, through the competition 
of new shops. After two or three 
years’ experience, when it became 
manifest that Cardiff, Swansea, and 
Carmarthen were vastly better for 
the banishment of the drink, and 
Gloucester improved by the lessen- 
ing of the traffic, while Bristol was 
worse off than ever, the Bristol 
public would feel more severely the 
scandal and the expense of vice and 
of crime and of the punishment of 
crime; and the contrast of Glou- 
cester would make many persons, 
who esteem teetotalers fanatical, 
desire greater severity in the magi- 
strates. The permission to anni- 
hilate the traffic, and the visible- 
fact that in some places it had been 
annihilated, would certainly affect 
the minds of all. The backward 
places would suffer longer, but in 
four or five years would inevitably 
crawlon. The whole trade would 
wish rather to be restricted than to. 
be annihilated; and the sincere re- 
formers who (no doubt) exist among 
magistrates, among brewers and 
distillers, might become masters of 
the policy. Thus a great and very 
sensible improvement would take 
place everywhere, even where those 
who are willing to suppress the 
public sale entirely are far from 
being a two-thirds majority. It is 
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not true that Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
Bill would do nothing in the places 
in which severe control is most 
needed : yet even if that were trne, 
it would be no reason for not enact- 
ing it for the benefit of the places 
which desire it. Its restrictive and 
compulsive force would undoubtedly 
travel far beyond its own apparent 
area, to the great advantage of the 
country. Nevertheless the fact is 
undeniably important that this 
Permissive Bill is an incomplete 
measure, and that new legislation 
would be needed after it ; for which 
reason it may be most gravely 
doubted whether Parliament will 
ever accept it, pure and simple. 
Those who now vote for its second 
reading, profess merely to vote for 
the principle of the Bill, which 
means, as above said, the principle 
that the local public ought to have 
the control of the traffic; but this 
does not really pledge them to Sir 
Wilfrid’s Bill. The same men who 
vote for the second reading to 


please their constituents may vote 
against the third reading, with 
perfect good faith and sincerity. 
They justly deprecate chronic em- 


broilment in any topic. After a 
long struggle they want something 
final, and they see that Sir Wilfrid’s 
cannot be final, if carried pure and 
simple: hence indeed many nourish 
an aversion to it greater than they 
choose to express. 

But it is well to explain more 
closely why Sir Wilfrid’s Bill is not 
and cannot be final. His original 
draught was modelled on the Maine 
Law, which provides a public officer 
to sell liquor for the State under 
instructions. This officer has a 
fixed salary, and has no gains from 
the sale; nor does the State seek 
for gains. Sir Wilfrid cut out all 
this from his Bill, on perceiving 
that his opponents would defeat it 
by pertinacious objections against 
the new system of sale, evading his 
main argument: therefore, to any 
one who says, ‘ How are we to get 
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spirits for medicine, or for varnish, 
and other mechanical uses,’ he vir. 
tually replies, ‘If you want the 
articles—which I do not—it is for 
you to suggest some method of 
supply which does not demoralise 
the public; lay such before me, and 
I will consider it respectfully.’ But 
he cannot deny that distilled or 
fermented liquor is legitimately 
needed for certain purposes, and 
that it must be sold. The Maine 
Law admits this, and acts upon it. 
As soon as a single place uses the 
permission to extinguish licences, 
an outcry would arise for the local 
sale of wine and brandy as me. 
dicine at least, and of spirits for 
mechanicaland chemical uses; hence 
it is sure to be anticipated by 
amendments while the Bill is in 
Committee. Now this matter of 
medicine is both complex and dan- 
gerous. While arsenic, strychnine, 
and vitriol are in use, we cannot 
forbid alcohol. Enlightened phy- 
sicians may almost or wholly disuse 
it, but there will long be many who 
cling to it. How few men there 
are but at any time could get a 
physician’s order to take two or 
three glasses of port wine every 
day' a law would be of little avail 
to restrict, if it gave authority toa 
physician’s order for the dietetic use 
of wine. On the other hand, it 
would be iniquitous to require that, 
to get medicinal wine worth six- 
pence, one must pay five shillings or 
a guinea for a physician’s order. 

It is worth while contrasting the 
American procedure. In Maine or 
Massachusetts a native Yankee pre- 
sents himself to the public agent, 
and asks for wine, saying he needs 
it for his health. The agent does 
not demand a physician’s order, but 
scrutinises the applicant’s face, and 
especially his nose; in which, dis- 
cerning suspicious purple lines, he 
flatly replies ‘No!’ Presently Mr. 
Plimsoll similarly presents himself, 
asking for wine on the same medical 
plea. The agent recognises his 
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face as British, and is aware that 
he is an M.P., and a _ feetotaler. 
Forthwith making sure that the 
wine is wanted for a good purpose, 
he promptly complies. Mr. Plim- 
soll returns to England, and de- 
clares in Parliament that the law is 
a dead letter, for that he himself got 
wine from the public agent with 
perfect ease! He forgot that every- 
body is not Mr. Plimsoll; and he 
was unaware how keen in physiog- 
nomy, or, indeed, in rhinognomy 
({nose-discernment), a public agent 
may be. But so simple and old- 
fashioned a despotism is fitted only 
for a small community ; a Solomon 
on the Bench is not yet even 
imagined by an English M.P. To 
return to the wine question. Say 
what we may on the very impor- 
tant advances of men at the head of 
physiological and chemical science 
towards the hearty approval of 
total abstinence, we are yet fifty 
years off the time when our richer 
classes will universally renounce 
that use of it which is called mode- 
rate; and Sir Wilfrid’s Bill cannot 
escape an amendment to make the 
sale of wine in quantities not less than 
twelve quarts entirely free, without 
licence. It will be urged that it is 
only by malt liquors and spirits that 
the poorer classes are cursed ; why 
then put into their hands the control 
over the wine of therich? If (as is 
entirely to be expected) such an 
amendment be carried, we suppose 
that Sir Wilfrid would withdraw 
his Bill, to judge by the earnest- 
ness with which he contradicts the 
report that he excepts wine mer- 
chants. Again, it is not to be ex- 
pected that any Parliament, how- 
ever they may wink at it on a 
rustic area for the benefit of a great 
landlord, will consent totally to ex- 
tinguish, in any place of shops, a 
sale of alcohol confessed by all to be 
in certain cases legitimate. If the 
old system is destroyed, they will 
demand simultaneously a new sys- 
tem for this legitimate sale, which 
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the ratepayers shall be unable to 
forbid: But if the new system is 
bronght in by a set of amendments 
in Committee, instead of being pre- 
viously laid before the public, and 
fully debated, no satisfactory result 
can be expected. This incomplete- 
ness of Sir Wilfred’s measure, as 
now before us, is an objection cer- 
tain to be made when the crisis is 
at hand. He does not like the 
responsibility, it seems, of construct- 
ing a new system. Well; but is 
there not danger that others will 
suddenly take up the problem from 
which he shrinks, and suddenly 
carry into law regulations of which 
he and we disapprove? Jf Parlia- 
ment will pass his Bill just as it 
stands, then concerning after mea- 
sures the country may take its 
time, and gather up all its wisdom. 
But, apparently, there is little 
chance of this. It will be insisted 
that a confessedly legitimate and 
necessary sale for medical, chemical, 
artistic, not to say dietetic use, must 
not be stopped entirely even for a 
single week, in asingle town. A 
new legal mode of sale must be 
devised (it will be said) before the 
old mode is forbidden. Of course, 
we know that the present system 
will not be at once everywhere over- 
thrown. To revert to our former 
illustration, when the sale is stopped 
in Cardiff, people in Cardiff will be 
able to supply themselves from 
Bristol, and time will be gained for 
new legislation. Whether this 
argument will avail with any pos- 
sible Parliament, remains to be 
seen, 

Sir Wilfrid, in his humorous and 
pleasant way, treats opponents as 
friends who will bring a supplement 
to his Bill. He so spoke lately of 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Gothen- 
burg system. His Permissive Veto 
would co-exist with the power of 
our magistrates, and equally with 
any other system of licensing! 
Speciously said; but could it co- 
exist with a free trade in wine, 
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which a total refusal of licences 
could not stop? The tangle here 
is very serious, because the wine 
merchant’s trade has been diligently 
relaxed from wholesale to retail; 
the distinction has now to be re- 
built. In New York the spirit 
trade was forbidden in 1837, but 
the result was that the wine (so 
called) was more highly brandied, 
and the total consumption of spirits 
was not lessened. The regulation 
of the trade is inevitable; it is a 
most difficult task, and it cannot be 
wisely done by mere amendments 
of a Bill for Public Veto. 

In remarkable contrast to a mere 
Permissive Veto is a concession of 
Elective Licensing Boards. This 
will be really and truly final, so far 
as Parliament is concerned, if the 
entire power over licences be granted 
to each locality. Every M.P. would 
rejoice to feel that the question will 
never again embarrass his relation 
to his constituents, and that the 
responsibility of Parliament in the 
matter is at once and completely 
ended. Surely this consideration 
would immensely facilitate its pass- 
ing with the House, in contrast to 
Sir Wilfrid’s Bill, pure and simple. 
Next, a Bill for Licensing Boards 
evades a second stone with which 
Sir Wilfrid’s is pelted. It is said to 
the latter: ‘You profess to place 
trust in the local community; yet, 
in fact, you clearly distrust it; for 
you will not allow it to do anything 
but totally forbid the sale. It 
might desire to cut down the num- 
ber of shops to one quarter, or to 
one-tenth, but you will not allow 
this. Or, again, it may wish merely 
to forbid drinking on the premises, 
or else to lessen facilities of retail 
without forbidding large sales, as of 
a pipe of wine or a hogshead of 
beer. Here also you show distrust 
of the public.’ Nothing of this can 
be said against a complete trans- 
ference of power to the locality, as 
hithertoto themagistrates. Thirdly, 
what is signally important, if Elec- 
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tive Licensing Boards be enacted 
with full power to act according to 
discretion, different systems will be 
adopted in different places, and ex. 
perience will very soon show their 
separate excellencies or defects, 
Experimental legislation is impos. 
sible when it has to operate on 2 
body of 32,000,000 persons. Sir 
Wilfrid’s Bill does not provide for 
any other local regulator of sales 
than the existing magisterial sys- 
tem—a system notoriously incom. 
petent to conduct experimentally 
new methods of sale with a philan- 
thropic and moral object. Any 
new regulations required by the 
local stoppage of licences will have 
to be made by a central Parliament, 
and by means of that fertile source 
of inconsistencies and damaging 
clauses—amendments in Committee: 
But when a Board is elected in an 
intelligent municipality, with the 
sole duty of so conducting the sales 
as to supply all that is really legi 
timate with the smallest risk to 
the public morals, the problem 
will be undertaken with prodi- 
giously greater advantage than is 
possible either in a Committes 
of the whole House, where a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
whisper, ‘Mind! you must not 
damage my Budget!’ or in a coterie 
of magistrates, who move in tradi- 
tional routine ; who, moreover, are 
often appointed to the task, one be- 
cause he has a certain landed estate, 
another because he has the title 
General or Colonel. A_ political 
proverb says, ‘ New brooms sweep 
clean.’ Every Licensing Board 
elected in a great town—that is, in 
those centres of population where 
the miseries from evil drink are 
worst—would feel great responsi- 
bility for executing its task well, and 
would have much honour to earn. It 
would not be distracted from its 
single high and sufficient problem 
by the multifarious duties which 
fall on town councillors. Pride and 
ambition would concur with philan- 
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thropy and patriotism to make each 
anxious and diligent, eager to learn, 
aid firm to execute. The electors 
would agree in claiming of the 
elected to reduce the evils of drink 
to a minimum, and in some cases 
would make definite suggestions 
or stipulations. One place would 
quickly learn wisdom of another, if 
each town had the full responsi- 
bility for its own evils. The palace- 
like jails which now disgrace our 
civilisation, and cause expense so 
vast, are chiefly the fruit of this 
pernicious trade; and the ratepayers 
will insist on quick abatement of the 
evils, when they get power into their 
own hands. What shadow of reason 
is there for doubting, that such 
sales as are necessary and inevit- 
able will be far more sagaciously 
managed by a Local Board which 
the ratepayers elect for this sole 
purpose, than either by magistrates 
who are irresponsible and do not 
suffer sensibly from the public vice, 
or by an irresponsible and multitudi- 
nous Committee of Parliament? 
Finally, a Board elected for this one 
duty isimmeasurably better than the 
Town Councils, who are distracted 
by an immensity of other business. 
In Scotland we see experimentally 
that this organ wholly fails. What 
else, then, is possible? Why dis- 
trust an elective Licensing Board ? 
Let us keep fixedly in mind, that if 
our whole nation were to become 
ardent teetotalers, and had accepted 
the Permissive Veto, not the less we 
must have some mode of selling 
alcohol when demanded by phy- 
siclans and surgeons (who need it 
for embrocations and tinctures, even 
if they renounce it as dietetic beve- 
rage or as potions); also, what is 
less liable to abuse, alcohol is needed 
in varnishes, paints, and chemicals. 
Let the Right Hon. John Bright 
and teetotalers reply: what autho- 
rity can be trusted to guide all the 
details of the sale so safely as a 
small local Board elected annually 
by the ratepayers? Such a Board 
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should have full power to frame its 
own restrictions, so as to prevent 
the fraud of wine merchants or 
chemists degenerating into spirit 
shops, without needlessly harassing 
drinkers who insist that their two 
or three glasses a day do them good. 
Now that the tide has turned with 
scientific men, will not these ‘ mode- 
rate drinkers’ die out without fur- 
ther harm to the public morals? 

Three or four different systems 
of regulation may at first arise. 
A few years’ trial will decide which 
is best. Active interchange of ex- 
perience and thought is certain to 
take place: indeed one of our ex- 
isting temperance magazines might 
become a common organ to many 
towns. The flexibility of local 
freedom, the emulation of different 
Boards, and the co-operation by 
mutual consent, would conspire to 
work out the best attainable results. 
To secure sufficient responsibility, 
no Board should be numerous: five 
or seven persons may be a full maxi- 
mum, and no Board should have a 
vast constituency. Therefore our 
greatest towns ought to be divided 
into parts with suitable numbers, 
and have Boards separately inde- 
pendent. With a few such pre- 
cautions, the system of elective 
Licensing Boards, which can impose 
despotically their own conditions 
on the licences, but without power 
to bind their successors in the next 
year, appears to be a complete solu- 
tion of the problem. If Birmingham 
then chose to try the Gothenburg 
system, this would not give to pub- 
licans any right of compensation, 
and we may hope that the bad ex- 
ample of becoming partners in the 
trade would not find many imita- 
tors. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Permissive 
Veto has one apparent advantage 
in having been so long before the 
country, and having received ap- 
plause from so many great popula- 
tions. Paradoxical as it may at 
first appear to say so, this is really 
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a weakness to it in Parliament. 
Many of our legislators have been 
accustomed to speak of it with con- 
tempt, and cannot easily change 
about into approval. When a Minis- 
ter brings ina Bill, he does not like 
to adopt one which seems like 
claiming that the members shall 
change round at the dictation of 
large popular constituencies. He 
will wish to give to them the argu- 
ment, or excuse, that they have now 
got a new measure—not one made to 
please fanatical teetotalers—not one 
which on the face of it aims to stop 
the temperate use of wine and beer, 
but one which they can accept 
withont dishonour or a sense of de- 
feat. Thus, from many causes, a 
Bill for Licensing Boards is more 
likely to pass. But let not this be 
interpreted as an undervaluing of 
Sir Wilfrid’s eminent merit and 
high services. He desires solely 
the beating down of the monstrous 
evil. To him is due more largely 
than to any other public man the 
arousing of the nation against it. If 
a more complete Bill be carried in 
preference, Sir Wilfrid’s inexhaus- 
tible freshness of argument, his 
patience and untiring activity, and 
what has been happily called his 
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‘wise gaiety,’ will have been a 
principal agent in its success. To 
him our thanks and our hononr will 
be equally paid, though the name 
of another mover be on the victo- 
rious Bill; and he is far too higb. 
minded and true-hearted to care for 
anything else than the great moral 
object which he has so long, so 
laboriously, and so ably pursued. 
Under the pressure of his earnest 
and versatile argument, various sub- 
ordinate societies have arisen, which 
aim at separate parts of the tem. 
perance political problem—as those 
for Sunday closing, or for shorten- 
ing hours. Not for a moment ought 
we to forget the high service done 
by the late Archdeacon Sandford in 
arousing the Church of England to 
act collectively in the cause of Tem- 
perance; yet, it is believed, even 
the excellent Archdeacon had his 
flame kindled by Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son and the United Kingdom Alli. 
ance. Noble efforts for a good cause 
are never thrown away, are never 
ineffectual, even when the success 
does not come in the exact form for 
which its champion was contending. 
It may hereafter be said: ‘ Other 
men sowed: we reap the fruit of 
their labours.’ 
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OLD AND YOUNG—CITIES AND MEN. 


E have come to be familiar 

again with the thought that 
the earth we live upon has not 
been always fit to offer such hos- 
pitality as it offers to thankless 
guests like ourselves, who com- 
monly chide at our welcome, and 
yet are loth to take leave—that 
the time which uncounted genera- 
tions of our race have spent in 
replenishing the earth and subduing 
it is nothing to the time in which 
the earth was slowly preparing to 
become an improvable habitation. 
We are beginning to awake to a 
thought which was once more fami- 
liar still, that the earth which was 
so long preparing is not able to 
nourish her children for ever, but 
is doomed to destruction, which is 
certain to come at last, whether 
barrenness comes first or no. There 
is another thought which seemed 
to have been put away for ever, 
which few as yet have called to 
mind among us, the thought that 
the human race is mortal, that 
cities, nations, institutions, and 
mankind itself are liable, like men, 
to grow old and die. 

It has come to be taken for 
granted, that as long as the earth 
is habitable the human race will con- 
tinue to flourish and advance, in- 
creasing in knowledge and power, 
and control of nature, long after 
its increase in numbers has been 
arrested, and that the last gene- 
ration to whom the earth yields 
her strength will be as energetic as 
the best of its predecessors. The as- 
sumption is, probably, very recent ; 
the result of that unlimited hope- 
fulness which created the French 
Revolution and survived it. Horace 
thought that he was living in a 
world that was rapidly growing 
worse; Milton thought that he was 
living in a world that was rapidly 


growing less; and yet when we 
look back upon the age of the com- 
monwealth in England, or the age 
of Augustus in Rome, they seem 
to us ages in which a man might 
have been proud to live, ages that 
were full of achievement in them- 
selves and of promise for the future. 
In fact, Horace and Milton looked 
upon the life of their time with a 
more sustained, perhaps a more 
reasonable enthusiasm, than the au- 
thors of Locksley Hall and Sartor Re- 
sartus, although neither they nor 
their contemporaries had reached 
the pitch of self-complacency which 
makes it almost a heresy for living 
writers to suspect limits to the pro- 
gress of the species. 

What makes this self-compla- 
cency more surprising is, that the 
old conceptions of the many mem- 
bers in one body, of humanity as 
the ‘great man’ ‘who is always 
learning,’ have just come to be 
favourite instruments of popular 
speculation. Until this was so it 
was natural to lay stress upon the 
perishableness of the individual and 
the permanence of the type, and 
whoever liked might comfort him- 
self with the venerable belief that 
all life aspired to immortality 
and attained it, at any rate, in the 
immortality of the race. But the 
more clearly it comes home to us, 
that every kind of creature is a 
whole in itself, with a common life 
that is something more than the 
mere adding up of the separate life 
of each creature of the kind, the 
more clearly we realise that that 
life had a beginning and a growth, 
the more does that question force 
itself upon us whether it has not 
an end. 

We know that lizards were only 
able to develop themselves upon an 
heroic scale in pre-tertiary times, 
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and that cats have only maintained 
an heroic development within the 
tropics. Of course lizards may have 
been dwarfed by the competition of 
mammals, and the cave tiger may 
have been starved out of the hunt- 
ing grounds of Europe by the dis- 
covery that the cave man was a 
mightier hunter after all; or lizards 
may have dwindled and tigers may 
have disappeared under the pressure 
of physical changes around them. 
But what shall we say of the decrepi- 
tude of the stocks of cultivated and 
protected species of vines, of pota- 
toes, of mulberry trees, and silk- 
worms, which exposes them to the 
wholesale invasion of microscopic 
parasites ? If only vines and pota- 
toes suffered we might suspect that 
it was due to the unnatural way in 
which we propagate them; but as 
silkworms are left in that matter to 
nature, it really seems as if the 
breed had grown old and feeble 
under our care, and that the only 
chance was to find in some far 
away corner a breed which pre- 
serves sOme remains of original 
savage vigour. 

If silkworms and potatoes, and 
even vines, were to die of old age 
together, it would matter little; but 
it is a graver question when we 
come to ask, is the human race 
growing old, is Europe growing 
old, is England growing old, are 
there any races or countries which 
have grown old already? Is there 
any remedy which will protect an 
old community against the diseases 
incident to oldage, and enable it todo 
what no community has ever done, 
and expire peaceably of old age 
itself? It is too soon to answer 
these questions, which even a sober 
optimist might say it was full soon 
to ask. We do not know yet how 
far the life of a community resem- 
bles the life of an individual, nor 
do we know what stage the life of 
any given community has reached. 
Every highly developed society in- 
cludes backward classes, the great 
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society of mankind includes back- 
ward races; who can undertake to 
be sure whether these have grown 
slowly, and are growing still, or 
whether their growth has been ar- 
rested, or if so, whether it can be 
renewed? Obviously the subject is 
one on which knowledge is very far 
off, and yet there may be room for 
opinion, and opinion may have its 
use. No one who is not old already 
knows when old age will overtake 
him, or what his old age will be if 
he lives to it; for the old age of 
each generation is different from 
that of the last, since it owes its 
character to three variable things: 
the character of the generation 
which is passing away, the character 
of the generation which is still in 
vigour, and the character of the 
generation which is still young. 
Yet it is well to think about old 
age a little, and to do something 
to prepare for it; at twenty it 
is not too soon, at fifty it is not 
too late. Spinoza says there is 
nothing of which the free man 
thinks so little as death; but after 
all, every wise man orders his earthly 
life as if he would certainly die, and 
grow old if he should live long 
enough. It is part of the prudence 
of a young man, an imperative part 
of the prudence of a man past middle 
life, to make a selection between his 
wishes, and wean himself from the 
hope of living to realise all. Is it 
prudent for a community, or for any 
class within it, to count on having 
strength to go on working upon this 
perishable and changeable world till 
it has realised all the ideals it set 
out with, and all the ideals which 
have come in sight by the way? 
To take an instance, which is one 
of the most conspicuous and least 
tragical within reach, in the thir- 
teenth century the towns of North- 
ern France vied with each other 
in cathedrals as recklessly as the 
towns of Northern England have 
since vied with each other in rail- 
ways, and the result was that the 
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eathedral builders began what their 
successors were not able to finish. 
The thought of unfinished under- 
takings suggests one of the most 
obvious and far-reaching contrasts 
between youth and age. The free 
disposable energy of youth is much 
greater: a man at sixty may do 
much more and better than a 
man at twenty; but the immensely 
greater part of what the man at 
sixty does is done because it has to 
be done, and the more admirable 
and efficient a man at sixty is, the 
more of what he does is done be- 
cause he has to do it. The more 
efficient and promising a man of 
twenty fs, the more of what he does 
is done because he chooses to do it; 
he may choose to do one thing or 
another : a young man is free, com- 
paratively speaking, to leave what 
he is doing without loss, and to 
turn tosomething better. An elderly 
man must go on in the main as he 
is going: he and his dependants 
have artificial wants of all kinds, 
that have to be met and attended 
to; very likely it is little or no 
pleasure to gratify them, but to 
form new plans for others and to 
direct them into new ways requires 
enterprise which he cannot com- 
mand now; to form fresh hopes 
and wishes requires an unexhausted 
energy of desire, which he cannot 
command either. To go as smoothly 
and cheerfully as possible through 
more or less profitable routine is 
the most he can reasonably expect, 
and in fact most old people are con- 
tent with this. If they have been 
tolerably prudent and successful 
they find their habitual occupations 
fruitful and pleasurable, and see 
that these are the fixed conditions 
of other lives than their own, so 
that the work to which they are 
committed still grows under their 
hands. Itis theirjudgment still which 
guides its growth, and their deci- 
sion is more weighty than that of 
the young in proportion as they are 
less free. It is reasonable that the 
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past should sway thcir inclination 
and their judgment, since it has 
accumulated their means of giving 
effect to both. A man of thirty 
may think the way that a man of 
sixty lays out a fortune of two or 
three hundred thousand pounds is 
stupid and humdran, but after all 
it is the man of sixty who has the 
fortune to spend ; he has come to be 
what he is as a whole, both his 
success and the use he makes of it 
depend upon his whole nature. One 
result of the importance of the old, 
who have a large amount of suc- 
cessfully finished work behind them, 
is that they are given to large plans; 
in middle life all the strength of 
most people, except born projectors, 
is taken up with work in hand; 
daily claims are urgent and have to 
be provided for. But the old are 
free to plan for others just because 
all the action of which they are 
capable has become mechanical. 
David counting over the treasures 
for the temple that Solomon is to 
build, the Archbishop of Goa sur- 
veying the Indies that Xavier is to 
convert, the late A. T. Stewart pon- 
dering over the charities which his 
successors are to realise, are com- 
mon types enough. And here we 
come back to the contrast between 
youth and age: both form large 
schemes, but the means for carry- 
ing them through are all within for 
youth and all without for age. 
Both are liable to miscalculate their 
resources: youth thinks that be- 
cause it can do anything, it can do 
everything; age contemplates its 
treasure and forgets its debts. 

Is this contrast between youth 
and age reproduced in any mea- 
sure in the civilised communities in 
which men live now? Is there a 
period in the life of a nation when 
its enterprises are suggested by im- 
pulse and sustained by enthusiasm, 
and another when its enterprises are 
a matter of calculation and depend 
upon accumulated resources? It is 
surprising how many of the great 
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achievements of our race have been 
the work of a community which 
was never able in the course of a 
long and glorious history to repeat 
the efforts of its early prime. The 
Pyramids, the gigantic Doric tem- 
ples of Sicily and Italy, the Cloaca 
Maxima, the Temple Platform at 
Jerusalem, the great cathedrals of 
the thirteenth century, the Vedas, 
the Homeric Poems, the Divine 
Comedy, are all works of immature 
peoples, of peoples who had not 
acquired the full command of their 
nature and circumstances of which 
they were to prove themselves 
capable. Many of these works de- 
manded costly, sustained, disinter- 
ested efforts ; it would be misleading 
to speak of sacrifices, individualism 
was not suppressed, it was dormant; 
if the builders of the Pyramids and 
the Temple Platform murmured, it 
was not because they were taken 
away from what they wished to do 
for themselves, but simply because 
they were overtasked and resented 
the strain. A gifted nation in its 
youth makes the first essay of its 
strength in pursuit of some common 
ideal, the special needs and desires 
of individuals are recognised after- 
wards; and it is only the rarest 
natures which can put them aside 
when they have once forced them- 
selves into consciousness. Here, 
too, the larger organism repeats the 
experience-of the smaller, for we 
find that the young are ignorant of 
the specialities of their nature, and 
only know the vague fluid body of 
hopeful energy which moveth alto- 
gether, if it move at all, under the 
impulse of aspirations which they 
feel of themselves or adopt from 
without. 

By-and-by they find out the 
things they really like and are fit 
for, and then they try to get as 
much of these as they can without 
doing harm, or running great risks, 
or taking too much trouble, and 
only spend their spare time, and 
their spare strength, and their 
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spare means on the impersonal ob- 
jects which they still admire most. 
Crusades are, as a rule, only under- 
taken by the young; as soon as 
Europe had recovered itself from 
the confusion of the tenth century, 
it was ready to throw itself en 
masse upon the East to recover 
the Holy Places of Palestine for 
Christendom ; and even the cala- 
mities of the first crusade, and the 
collapse of the kingdom of Jeru. 
salem, did not prevent a second 
expedition, as imposing and spon. 
taneous as the first. After that the 
crusades passed into the order of 
duties which conscientious people 
are anxious to see some one else 
discharge. As soon as the land. 
owners of England had secured 
themselves against the arbitrary 
exactions of the Crown, by whose 
help the better of them had re- 
strained the worse from making the 
castles centres of brigandage, they 
were ready to incorporate Wales, 
and attempt the subjugation of 
Scotland and France. Under Henry 
VIII. the English nation was every 
way stronger than under Edward 
Ill., but it was not equal to re- 
newing the hundred years’ war. It 
is richer, more numerous, more dis- 
ciplined now than when it plunged 
into the struggle against the Con- 
vention and the First Napoleon, 
but the classes which then guided 
and sustained the resistance of 
Europe have too many interests 
and engagements now to renew the 
adventure on which they embarked 
in the enthusiasm of a sedate and 
vigorous youth, having just awaked 
to a common consciousness of a 
rational, manly life, out of the 
curious lethargy which settled down 
upon almost the whole country 
between 1660 and 1760. It is 
becoming probable already that the 
immense industrial effort which 
began with the discovery of the 
steam engine has reached and 
passed its maximum of intensity. 
The eight hours movement is 4 
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sign that the working classes feel 
that they have a right to begin to 
take their ease after three genera- 
tions of unparalleled exertion; as 
the governing classes, after the un- 
satisfactory close of the Crimean 
War, decided that England had 
done enough for the police of Eu- 
rope. As the Saga Man says, ‘ But 
a little while is hand fain of blow,’ 
the contests of war and the con- 
tests of industry cannot go on for 
ever; when a great territorial or 
commercial position has been won, 
the time comes inevitably, and so 
rightly, when those who have won 
it are content to enjoy it and main- 
tain it, and no longer desire to 
extend it. There is nothing omi- 
nous or alarming in this; we need 
not conclude when we see this 
temper in an individual or a com- 
munity that the best days of either 
are over. In Japan and America 


autumn is the best part of the year ; 
and in the autumn of a life there 
need be no drawback to its enjoy- 


ment, for we do not know the 
length of that year; we do not 
know, even, whether what we see 
is autumn or summer, though we 
may be pretty sure that spring is 
gone by. 

The readiness to make efforts 
because the whole strength of the 
common life has not yet been par- 
celled out among the growing mul- 
titude of special claims, is only 
one proof of the vigour of youth, 
which must always be enviable to 
the most prosperous old age. An- 
other contrast may be found in the 
sense of difficulties: a young man 
feels a deficiency of energy or of 
courage; an old man has proved 
his strength, and need not distrust 
himself, but he has a perception of 
obstacles founded on the nature of 
things. Now, the shrinking from 
reforms which we see in a State 
like France, is mainly of the latter 
character. There is a complicated 
system which everybody, except a 
few hundred thousand ouvriers and 
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a few hundred students, is afraid 
to meddle with. Les ministres pas- 
sent et les bureaux restant is a 
proverb which every day shows to 
be more important. Everybody who 
wishes to make large changes is 
baulked by the knowledge that the 
population for which the cbanges 
are planned, the officials by whom 
they are to be carried out, are what 
they are, and will be too much for 
him. The Convention proved, once 
for all, that the will of the most 
fervent and enlightened autocrat 
may be baffled by passive, unavowed 
resistance. The parts of the work 
of the Convention that have lived 
are those that popular passion had 
anticipated, or those which Napo- 
leon appropriated as the founda- 
tions of his civil fame. The most 
vehement resolutions of the most 
vigorous old age are really only 
effective so far as they reinforce 
permanent existing inclinations and 
interests. 

Another way in which we may 
measure the progress of indivi- 
duals and communities to old age 
is, by the number of capacities 
they have attained and survived. 
For instance, Sir Arthur Helps has 
judiciously observed that a taste 
for poetry comes with the beard, 
and disappears when a man no 
longer cares for sweets. It might 
also be conjectured that the taste 
for discussion begins later and lasts 
longer, corresponding roughly with 
the taste for wine; both tastes, 
when strong and genuine, are very 
lasting, and are not perceptibly 
affected till the whole man begins 
to break up, but in ordinary cases 
both lose their zest after the first 
few years of marriage. Again, the 
taste for information coincides 
pretty closely with the taste for 
money. Both manifest themselves 
at first sporadically. People begin 
by wanting information about spe- 
cial subjects, and wanting money 
for special objects ; it is only gra- 
dually that either desire generalises 
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itself, and for a long time it has to 
contend against the distraction, 
perhaps the opposition, of other 
more familiar wants. For the most 
part the result of this competition 
is, that the desire for money or for 
knowledge is either stifled or li- 
mited; but when it survives unim- 
paired it grows and gathers strength 
up to the last. A man with a 
strong turn for acquiring know- 
ledge or money never stops to think 
what is the use of either; it is 
enough that one of his most active 
faculties—perhaps his only active 
faculty—is getting the exercise that 
it is fit for, and that he feels him- 
self co-operating with the esta- 
blished order of things. Nothing 
is more unreasonable than to cen- 
sure such men because they do not 
leave the task of accumulation, 
for which they have come to be 
well adapted, and undertake to pre- 
pare themselves for the task of 
employing their accumulations in 
such a way that they and others 
may be heartily glad of their lives. 
Commonly, the desire of gladness 
has been outlived long before the 
capacity of accumulation has come 
to its height. 

Of course it is not meant that 
people with large beards or a sweet 
tooth have an especial taste for 
poetry, or that hard disputants are 
commonly hard drinkers, or that 
men of science make large fortunes, 
but that the years in which tbat 
element of life which runs to the 
material taste is most vigorous are 
also the years in which the same 
or another element runs with most 
vigour to the immaterial taste. 
Nor must we confound the taste 
for acquired information, which is 
a hardly earned possession, with 
the receptivity, which is simply an 
affair of memory, and is commonly 
most vigorous in early youth. One 
inference from this series of desires 
is applicable both to individuals 
and communities ; it is obvious that 
the latest are by no means always 
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the best. As Goethe says, there 
are many things in which it is hard 
to be as wise at sixty as at twenty ; 
and if we are to profit by experi- 
ence to the end, it is necessary to 
begin betimes to cultivate the piety 
which cherishes the unreturning 
past. 

Another inference which may be 
drawn from the assumption that 
the desires and capacities of the 
individual and the community tend 
to succeed each other in pretty 
much the same order is, that in an 
old community most individuals 
will find themselves for a consider- 
able part of their lives in a state of 
sterile antagonism to the general 
movement, more or less developed 
as the case may be. Thus, when a 
community has reached the stage 
when men of high character and 
position take important decisions, 
face great risks, sustain great la- 
bours, without having their feelings 
much roused or their imagination 
exalted, there will be a large pro- 
portion of individuals who cannot 
figure to themselves a great achieve- 
ment without a great enthusiasm. 
In some of these this temper will 
survive till the power of literary 
expression is perfected with prac- 
tice, and then they will set forth 
rhetorically to the glory of the men 
who did great things, a number of 
splendid motives which they did 
not feel and did not need, and will 
assume they are still living in an 
age of heroism and romance. The 
tendency to take a romantic view 
of the higher moments of potent 
and beneficent lives is clesely con- 
nected with the propensity to take 
a sentimental view of the ordinary 
conditions of existence; and so a 
community which has pretty well 
outlived poetry may be importuned 
by the recurrent velleities of youths 
and maidens, who endeavour to 
persuade each other that poetry is 
eternal, and that the least un- 
promising among them are poets 
and poetesses, So, too, a com- 
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munity which has outlived the 
period of abstract discussion may 
be more seriously molested by 
earnest talk about eternal problems 
and sacred rights on the part of 
eager adults who have still to 
learn that they are living in a time 
which, if it is to deal profitably 
with its own affairs by its own 
resources, must do its best to keep 
to facts and interests. When the 
whole life has been well ordered, 
facts and interests do not absorb it 
all, even when these are the chief 
of its new and urgent concerns; 
the ideals which were nursed, the 
principles which were settled at the 
appropriate time, are a present pos- 
session to the end; the ideals of a 
community are to be found in its 
classics, its principles are to be 
found in its institutions. A nation’s 
old age is likely to be dishonourable 
when the great deeds of its youth 
are matters for apology, the great 
books of its youth and prime are 
left to librarians, and its monuments 
and institutions are nothing to the 
living but costly relics and an 
embarrassing pageantry; and the 
dishonourable old age of a nation 
is always calamitous, while the dis- 
honourable old age of a man is 
often, as it seems to himself, 
enjoyable, and to others the more 
scandalous because it is enviable. 
There is a pleasanter side to 
these questions : the fact that there 
are always young people in an old 
society is under favourable circum- 
stances a perpetual renewal and the 
nearest approach to a pledge of 
permanence which perishable crea- 
tures can expect; and though they 
are always liable to strike their 
elders as something of an imper- 
tinence, and-though this liability is 
apt to increase as the burden of 
dead observances which each gene- 
ration takes up in turn grows 
heavier, it would be ungrateful to 
dwell more upon this than on the 
stimulus which the young give to 
the fitful progress of human affairs ; 
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but for them the world would 
weary itself with marking time 
and not go forward. Then, too, as 
the body continues to renew itself 
when it has ceased to grow, we find 
that sometimes vigorous natures 
renew their youth. To take two 
examples only from the old world 
and the new—Enripides had grown 
young again among the wooded 
hills of Macedon when he wrote 
the Bacche, so full of the romantic 
passion of nature and mysticism ; 
Gentz had grown young again at 
the feet of Fanny Elsler when he 
undertook to instruct JRahel 
Varnhagen von Ense in true Chris- 
tianity. 

This kind of rejuvenescence is 
naturally more conspicuous in a 
society than in an individual. At 
the end of last century it was 
general both in England and 
France, the passion for simplicity, 
for primitive emotions, the resolu- 
tion to find the worth of life in 
persons, not in things—in life itself, 
not inits furniture. The whole 
train of thoughts and feelings that 
gather round Percy’s Ballads and 
the romances which glorify love in 
a cottage are the expression of a 
genuine effort to grow young again, 
more genuine than the better in- 
structed romanticism which came 
later on both sides of the Channel 
when the tumult of the Napoleonic 
wars had gone by. Both appealed 
to the young and were carried 
forward by them, but the earlier, 
cruder, more genuine romanticism 
was not exactly initiated by them, 
but by men who had passed middle 
life themselves and looked back ta 
their own youth and to the youth 
of their world, and wished to train 
the young they saw around them 
to remain young in heart through 
life. 

After all it may be said that 
these are only palliatives, and the 
thought that it is the destiny of all 
communities to grow old sooner or 
later is so unwelcome that it would 
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be pleasant to regard it as mistaken, 
especially when we remember that 
old people do not live longer be- 
eause their winter is broken for a 
moment by a false and fleeting 
spring like that which tempts 
laburnums to bloom again in No- 
vember. The fact that Hesiod 
imagines that he was living in the 
old age of an effete and wicked 
world is enough by itself to check 
gloomy forebodings. Everything 
for which Greece is memorable, 
except his own poems and the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, grew up after he 
had proclaimed the utter decadence 
and moral and spiritual bankruptcy 
of Greece. 

And yet if we compare society 
as we find it in the poems which 
we know under the name of Homer, 
and society as we find it in the 
poems which we know under the 
name of Hesiod, we see that between 
the two it has really grown old and 
worn out; but what we do not see 
is that under the effete society 
there were the materials of a new 
society ready to grow up and re- 
place the old. Most likely the 
classes who made up the society of 
the old régime in France were ex- 
hausted when the Revolution came. 
So far as they survived the crash 
they may still flourish in honourable 
elegance and be valuable ornaments 
to the nation ; but they will hardly 
renew their youth. Still it would 
be premature to conclude that 
France is old; we do not yet know 
how much reserve vitality is stored 
up among the peasantry and awaits 
development. Polybius was almost 
a contemporary of Theocritus, and 
the Greece of Polybius is certainly 
hopelessly old. The thrifty burghers 
who love pleasure and money and 
refuse to bring up more children 
than one or two at most, for whom 
they can secure a life of unearned 
ease—the mobs whose passions have 
survived their energies make up an 
effete society if ever there was one, 
but the herdsmen and shepherds of 
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Sicily, the vintagers of the Augean, 
were still as fresh and unexhausted 
as Bretons or Auvergnats, and 
under favourable circumstances 
Greek civilisation might have begun 
anew with them. 

In general we might say that a 
nation is old which has passed 
through most of the stages of social 
activity which correspond to the 
stages of individual activity ; and, 
although this is always subject to 
the proviso that the life which re- 
presents a nation in history passes 
over large numbers, it may be the 
majority, of the nation without 
really affecting them, at any rate 
without penetrating and exhaust- 
ing them, it is probable that this 
proviso counts for less than it 
has done, at some former times. 
Classes which do not share the 
knowledge and the resources of 
the representative class may very 
likely be the reserve of a nation ; 
but this likelihood is less when we 
see them aping the representative 
class unprofitably at a distance, or 
when the mere pressure of supe- 
riority grinds away all that is cha- 
racteristic and pleasurable in their 
life on the ground that it is obsolete. 
When they lay aside their super. 
stitions and still remain outside 
science, and their customs and 
sports without entering into the 
pleasures, such as they are, of the 
fashionable culture, there is not 
much to be hoped from them. 
Rapidity of communication makes 
it much easier for the élite of a 
society to avail themselves of all its 
resources, and to spread a thin 
layer of such behaviour as they 
approve over the whole of its sur- 
face, but when they have come to 
the end of their ideas and their 
interests it makes 
harder to replace. 

A little more intelligence and 4 
little more resolution, and a good 
deal more application, might have 
prolonged the felicity of the age of 
the Antonines for centuries. Even 


them much 
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after Diocletian had provided the 
empire with an administration 
which was onerous when wealth 
continued stationary, the energy 
expended first in repressing the 
growth of a new religion, and then 
in regulating disputes among its 
adherents, would have been suf- 
ficient, with due vigilance, if not 
to prevent the inhabitants of the 
poor lands between the Rhine, the 
Vistula, and the Danube from 
colonising the rich wastes within 
the Roman frontier, at least to 
conduct changes which had become 
inevitable without the ruinous dis- 
turbances in whose course the 
postal services and the main roads 
were broken up, and most cities 
were sacked and ransomed, and 
sacked and left in a condition to 
treat their public buildings as 
quarries. But the intelligence, the 
resolution, the application, the vigi- 
lance, the energy were wanting; it 
is doubtful whether the full know- 
ledge of the need would have suf- 
ficed to call them forth. The effort 
necessary was never greater than 
that which had crushed the Cimbri 
and the Teutones; never so great 
as that which was put forth by the 
generations who bore the brunt of 
the struggle with Carthage and 
with Samnium. If it was not 
made, we may infer that the empire 
was like Horace’s racer—kept in 
harness too long after the strength 
had failed that was ready to answer 
the goad. Meanwhile, the peasants 
of the central and southern hills 
and of the northern plain lived on 
and formed the substratum of the 
brilliant life which began again in 
the twelfth century, and maintained 
itself till the sixteenth, when its 
development was interrupted as 
much by the dead weight of the 
Spanish ascendency as by the reck- 
less selfishness let loose by the 
Renaissance. The compression of 
the spiritual life of the country in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the repression of all life 
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in the nineteenth, weighed upon the 
towns, while the peasants had only 
to bear the familiar burdens of an 
obsolete feudalism, and retained 
their medieval life, with its gaiety 
and picturesqueness and traditions 
unimpaired. Now that the life of 
the towns has recovered a qualified 
freedom, it will be recruited by the 
most vigorous life of the country, 
and the difference between the two 
in culture and desires will, so long 
as it lasts, be a stimulus to the 
immigrants. For culture is like 
heat in this—that a given amount 
of it does less and less work in 
proportion as it is equally diffused. 
The Koran is more equably diffused 
in Mahometan countries ; the Con- 
fucian code of conduct is more 
equably diffused in China than the 
higher and more complex standards 
of the West, which are still effi. 
cacious to promote improvement, 
just because they are still disputed. 
An Asiatic creed is impotent be- 
cause everybody is prepared to re- 
gard it as a truism, in certain 
moods, which in most individuals 
recur at distant and uncertain in- 
tervals. We need not go to Asia 
for examples of this. The views of 
life which Whitefield and the Wes- 
leys preached were much more 
effective in getting people to take 
trouble and do what they disliked 
themseives, and make other people 
do what they disliked, when they 
were contested and new than now, 
when most people who understand 
them at all and think about them 
take it for granted that they are 
true, and suppose that it is more or 
less wicked on their own part not 
to care about them more. 

Perhaps this itself is a sign that 
the classes which have done us so 
much service by propagating the 
ideas of Wesley and Cobden are 
old already, although there is every 
reason to hope they will long 
continue to enjoy their conquests, 
and are still far distant from the 
senile decay which is to be witnessed 
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in most Mahometan countries and 
in China, though there the process 
of disintegration is less advanced ; 
while Japan— where the centralised 
power of the Tycoon, administered 
upon Confucian principles, was 
balanced by the chivalrous feudal- 
ism of the Samurai—was ready 
for a thorough transformation when 
the complicated system of counter- 
checks, established in the seven- 
teenth century, was broken up by 
the desire of Satsuma and other 
princes, to share with the Tycoon 
in the advantages of foreign trade. 

In dealing with rudimentary 
communities, the general diffusion 
and exhaustion of ideas, the decay 
of institutions, the failure of energy, 
are the most obvious signs of old 
age; for in such communities the 
spiritual outfit has been completed 
soon. Confucius, who was an an- 
tiquary, could only carry his 


inquiries two or three centuries 
back. Two or three centuries later, 
Mencius completed Confucius by 


the observation that emotion must 
be reckoned as well as purpose in 
estimating the worth of life. Since 
then China has lived for two 
thousand years on the work of 
those five centuries—the doctrines 
of Confucius, as explained and de- 
fended by Mencius, have gained a 
more and more undisputed autho- 
rity, and have been applied with 
less and less sincerity over a wider 
and wider area. That has been 
almost all the history; only, as Con- 
fucianism is a doctrine for ‘the 
superior man,’ Buddhism, when 
once imported, has held its ground 
for the consolation of the majority 
who are not ‘superior.’ Again, 
Mahometan civilisation, in all its 
essentials, completed itself in the 
first six hundred, not to say the 
first three hundred, years of its 
existence. The culture and the 
prosperity of the earlier Abbassides 
have been more or less imperfectly 
reproduced for a longer or a shorter 
period in different regions at dif- 
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ferent times by different races all 
over the Mussulman world. That 
has been the history of Islam. One 
may say that each particular Mus. 
sulman society ages early; but, 
apparently, the death of one is no 
obstacle to the birth of another. 
Islam still seems capable of spread- 
ing as long as there is new or even 
fallow ground available for it to 
break up ; but it is a very exhaust- 
ing crop for the human spirit to 
bear. 

In the communities of which we 
naturally think more because we 
owe them more—in those of which 
we hope more, because we live in 
them—the period of growth has 
been longer in proportion, and the 
series of changes has been positively 
longer, with more of an interval 
between them. 

Five or six centuries cover the 
whole history of Greece, from the 
rise of Sparta to the fall of Corinth, 
and it is only the last century which 
passes without progress. First 
there was the development of choral 
poetry on the mainland, of more 
subjectivesongs among the islanders, 
closely followed or accompanied by 
the systematic physical exercises 
which were encouraged by the 
sacred games; then came the first 
and greatest triumphs of sculpture 
and architecture, and with them the 
speculative activity of Athens de- 
clared itself first in the drama and 
the stimulating discussions of the 
Sophists, then in oratory and more 
serious philosophy, while sculpture 
became first romantic and then 
realist, and painting emancipated 
itself from the limitations of sym- 
bolic and decorative representation, 
and the drama accomplished the 
not inglorious transition from Aris- 
tophanes and Enripides to Me- 
nander. The last stages of the 
growth were traversed in the midst 
of unmistakable decay: the supe- 
rior men of the community were, 
with few ‘exceptions, becoming 
egoists, the philosophers quite as 
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much as the politicians, the inferiors 
held themselves apart, and were 
suspicious of every leader and gave 
effective support to none, and the 
envious appetites of the majority 
became increasingly menacing to 
the minority. The establishment 
of the Macedonian Protectorate 
really saved Greece from suicide. 
The conquest of all the valuable 
parts of the Persian Empire drew 
off restless and greedy spirits in 
sufficient numbers to make it possible 
for the quieter residue to pass the 
old age of the nation almost as 
tranquilly as its prime. There were, 
indeed, two great curses of old age 
against which the Macedonian Pro- 
tectorate was necessarily powerless 
—cynicism and poverty. In all 
probability the Greek soil was as 
nearly worked out as the Greek 
race ; at any rate the repugnance of 
the Greeks to any labour that 
cramped the limbs made an indus- 
trial development on a large scale 
impossible ; but the intellectual de- 
velopment, which corresponds to an 
industrial development, went for- 
ward with great vigour. Informa- 
tion on all subjects, including phy- 
sical subjects, accumulated steadily ; 
literature was still cultivated, and 
there were poets, but their work 
was less valuable than that of critics. 
In fact, so far as speculation and 
ideal interests go, the work of 
Aristarchus and Hipparchus and 
Euclid,tosay nothing of Archimedes, 
was worth everything done in Greek 
between Aristotle and Epictetus. 
The growth of Rome was slow 
compared with the growth of 
Greece. There are three centuries 
from the great works of the mon- 
archy to the beginning of the 
Punic Wars, which determined the 
exhaustion of the most numerous 
and not least worthy class of the 
the nation; yet the four or five 
centuries which followed were cen- 
taries of full uninterrapted progress ; 
even when the frontiers of the 
Rhine and Danube were compro- 
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mised there was still considerable 
growth within limits that were get- . 
ting narrower. Tribonian is an 
advance upon Papinian, and St. 
Sophia is an advance upon the 
Pantheon in a very real sense. 

It is not unlikely that the ex- 
haustion of the soil, which had been 
brought into cultivation early in 
the empire, was one cause of the 
collapse of the fourth century; an- 
other was the abandonment of the 
sound old rule of conquering every 
tribe on the borders as soon as it 
became troublesome; but no doubt 
the chief causes were the failing 
powers of the administration and 
its growing claims. But how was 
it that a civilisation which had 
seemed morally and materially bank- 
rupt in the days of the Gracchi grew 
and flourished so long? It may be 
answered that Rome was really saved 
by the cosmopolitan industrialism 
which Caius Gracchus founded when 
he made over the realm of Attalus 
to the publicani. Rome, like Greece, 
had no manufactures in our sense 
of the word, but the development 
of the energy of contractors for 
administrative and engineering pur- 
poses, and the immense extension 
of trade, gave a stability to Roman 
society which enabled it to maintain 
itself, and to expand as long as there 
was land which could be cheaply 
cleared within easy reach of the 
military roads. 

While civilisation was growing, 
knowledge stood almost still : nearly 
all that could be learnt by systema- 
tising simple observations had been 
methodically arranged by the imme- 
diate successors of Aristotle; even 
in medicine there was little progress, 
for dissection was as unpopular then 
as vivisection is now. Other 
sciences were starved for want of 
the ingenuity of the practised me- 
chanic, who suggests new observa- 
tions and experiments to speculative 
inquirers. 

In most things the condition ot 
Europe now recalls the condition ot 
00 
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the Mediterranean lands in the days 
ofthe Antonines. There is an effort, 
not barren, to galvanise old beliefs : 
there is a growing gentleness of 
manners: there is an expansion of 
good will: there is a large store of 
results of past efforts which, upon 
the whole, are being wisely har- 
vested: there is a perceptible, but 
not a conspicuous, decline of readi- 
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ness to make new efforts. But 
there are two great differences in 
our favour—knowledge and ma- 
chinery, which make the efforts and 
the energies of a few profitable to 
many, are still in rapid progress. 
This is a fair ground for hope that 
the deadly crisis, which was then so 
near, is farther off from us. 
G. A, Smicox. 
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BRITISH TRADE. 


NO, VIII. 


HE three countries with which I 
now propose to deal have one 
characteristic in common. They 
all possess colonies which are more 
or less wealthy and important. At 
one period in their history, too, 
they have each taken the lead 
amongst the maritime nations 
of the old world. Spain in 
particular stands forth as the 
country which has made more 
extended geographical discoveries, 
and at one time ruled over a more 
extended territorial empire, than 
any other nation which the world 
has ever seen. In the high days of 
Spanish glory her sovereigns were 
not merely dominant in Europe, but 
over all the discovered portions of 
the new world. They governed 
almost a continent and a half in the 
two Americas, and appeared to 
grow, year by year, in power and 
dominion, till their might was 
broken by the slow attrition of stub- 
born Dutch resistance, and the de- 
feat of the Armada. Since then 
Spain may be said to have settled 
down gradually like a vessel which 
has sprung a leak, until she lies now 
a wreck at the mercy of every move- 
ment of the waters. 
Less in might, but in her day of 
a towering ambition, and no mean 
dominion, comes the little kingdom 
of Portugal, which, stimulated by 
the precept and example of ‘ Prince 
Henry the Navigator,’ crept south- 
wards along the then unknown coast 
of Africa ; westwards to the Brazils ; 
and gradually eastwards through 
the Indian seas, until at one time 
during the end of the sixteenth and 
early part of the seventeenth century 
its prospects of possessing Hindostan 
were far greater than our own. 
Less in its greatness, its decrepitude 
18 also less than that of Spain. The 
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little kingdom is, indeed, now busy 
with efforts at self-improvement, 
with schemes of colonisation in 
Mozambique and elsewhere, and 
may be said to thrive in a modest 
sort of way in its old age. 

Last comes the Netherlands, a 
country full of the memory of 
brave conflicts and long-suffering 
persistence, out of which it emerged 
to be the main inheritor of the 
commerce of its ancient oppressor. 
The ports of Holland were for long 
the busiest and most enterprising 
little corners of Europe, and her 
naval power dominated that of 
England at the time Dutch William 
came to the English throne. But the 
might of the Netherlands has also 
sunk out of sight, and since the 
devastating energy of Bonaparte 
swept it into his mad Continental 
system, causing England to destroy 
its fleet, Holland has ceased to be 
a recognised Power in Europe. 
There is still a busy, prosperous 
population in the country, and still 
a considerable trade, but politically 
Holland isalmostcomp/etely effaced, 
and when the new Ger man Empire 
again troubles Europe with its am- 
bitions, Holland may perhaps sink 
into one of its provinces. 

I have no desire to do more than 
recall the history of these countries 
in thus referring to familiar facts. 
My object is to impress on the 
reader this dominating idea—that. 
there can be no question of compe- 
tition with England stirred by the 
present state of any of these coun- 
tries. They have had their day, 
and they have either lost the best 
opportunities it gave them, or have. 
abused them; and there is, I be- 
lieve, no hope or chance of a return 
of dominion for them. Spain will 
not again rule in America; no fleet 

002 
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of hers will alone, atleast, ever again 
terrify the people of England. Por- 
tugal is no rival to us in the East, 
or appreciably in Africa, and the 
carrying trade of Western Europe 
shows no signs of passing back 
again into the hands of the Dutch. 
There is, consequently, no use in 
treating these countries from the 
point of view of possible rivals in 
any branch of trade. They can 
only be galvanised into an attitude 
of rivalry by a foreign motive force 
such as annexation, and so far, at all 
events, as Spain and Portugal are 
concerned, can compete only by the 
help of an influx of English and 
French capital. But because we 
cannot treat any one of them in 
this light, it does not follow that a 
study of the commercial progress 
and capacities of these countries is 
of little interest to us. We are, or 
ought to be, as anxious to find out 
customers as rivals, and in the posi- 
tion of customers, or as aids to 
custom elsewhere, each of these 
countries possesses a peculiar in- 
terest. They are all interesting also 
in another way, although I cannot 
travel far into that branch of the 
subject. Their fallen greatness, 
their colonisations, their mercantile 
policies, are full of most important 
lessons to us, and by drawing out 
to view some of the causes of the 
failure which has followed the at- 
tempts of each of these Powers to 
build up a great empire, we might 
be able to form some idea of what 
the chances are that the Empire of 
England will not soon be wrecked 
and fall to pieces like that of Spain 
or the Netherlands. 

Confining, however, the atten- 
tion chiefly to the capacity of these 
countries to be our customers, I 
will first of all deal with Spain. 
And I may as well say at once that 
I do not know of any general sta- 
tistics regarding Spain and Spanish 
trade that are of the least value. 
Spain is a land where Chaos has 


held rule for many generations, and 
one has to grope along in darkness 
and confusion towards any conclu- 
sion one wishes to reach. What 
figures there are only help, as a 
rule, to mislead, and it is, therefore 
as well, perhaps, that they are few. 
Take Spanish budgets as an ex- 
ample. No more imaginative crea- 
tions exist. The Spanish Finance 
Minister fully equals the Turk or 
the Egyptian in framing an illusory 
national balance-sheet, and one re- 
cent minister boldly justified the 
subterfuge. But, quite apart from 
habit and disposition, the truth is 
really almost beyond the reach of a 
minister. Sefior Salaverria is con- 
sidered an upright man, and his 
budget for 1876 was to all appear. 
ance moderately framed, and with 
a more honest purpose than most 
of those which had gone before. 
Yet it is turning ont just as false as 
its predecessors. Instead of a sur- 
plus, or merely a small deficit, 
there is an empty Treasury, and a 
shortcoming is looked for, I have 
heard on good authority, of some 
8,000,000l, to 10,000,0001. sterling. 
Seiior Salaverria also made strenu- 
ous efforts to arrange the huge debt 
of his country, and seemed to suc- 
ceed. The arrangement was not 
just, nor what a country penetrated 
with any sense of common honesty 
would care to own; but it was 
tolerable in that it left the Govern- 
ment with not the shadow of an 
excuse for further defaults. The 
debt charges were pared down s0 
as to be well within the apparent 
means of the country, taken at 
their soberest estimate. Yet what 
do we find? No sooner is the ar- 
rangement carried than the old 
curse starts up again. In order to 
carry on her insane war with Cuba, 
and to support its crowds of fainé- 
ants produced by successive revo- 
lutions, Spain sets at once about 
bor.owing again, and these needs, 
added to the peculation and dis- 
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honesty of all kinds haunting every 
branch of the public service, throws 
the Government back into the hands 
of Jew money-lenders of Paris and 
Madrid, before a month of the re- 
formed era has expired.' The pro- 
gress of Spain is treadmill pro- 
gress. Instead of a surplus she will 
this year show the usual big deficit ; 
her creditors on bonds will get 
nothing but paper and promises, 
and only the usurers of the 
capital will grow fat on the spoils 
of the land. The budgets of Spain 
are therefore false on all grounds, 
and not the least false when their 
framers are passing honest. The 
corruptions, pride in thieving, and 
general political and social de- 
bility which thus permeates the 
Government, necessarily affects 
every department of the social 
fabric. The trade of Spain is there- 
fore also cumbered by the impos- 
sibility of conducting it with fair 
honesty. The onerous Customs du- 
ties are evaded on all hands, taxes 
are left unpaid, and the spectacle 
stands out before Europe of a po- 
pulation comparatively well-to-do 
conspiring, as it were, to keep its 
Government impotent, to cause im- 


pecuniousness, and to subject itself, 
therefore, to periodic deluges of 
anarchy and partial spoliation. The 
ordinary Spaniard would seem to 
glory in the national bankruptcy. 
The more one studies the Spain of 
to-day, in fact, the more profoundly is 
it borne home to one’s mind that we 
English did that nation an everlast- 
ing wrong in delivering it from the 
grasp of the French at the time of 
the Revolutionary wars. Had there 
been true stuff in the fibre of the 
people, a period of subjection to that 
arrogant race would have brought it 
out. The impracticable, dishonest, 
and utterly incapable creatures who 
held the controlling power in Spain 
then, and who gave us lessons in 
number sufficient to convince the 
most stupid that we did no good, 
and were not wanted, would have 
been swept away to make room for 
better men. We propped them in 
their place, and, like patient oxen, 
bore with their crimes, their buffets, 
and insults, as if they had been the 
dispensation of Heaven. The world 
saw the spectacle ofa military hero, 
with a foreign army at his back, 
delivering a reluctant nation from 
an oppressor whom many in it wel- 


' There is nothing more difficult to determine than the amount of the Spanish debt. 


All sorts of estimates have floated about regarding it, most of them inaccurate. 


Some 


attempt was made, however, to get the real truth out at the time when arrangements for 
the payment in paper of the coupons overdue were being discussed ; and a statement 
appeared in the Times of March 21, 1876, based upon official figures, which is probably 
as nearly accurate as can be got at. According to this the total debt of Spain was 
just over 700,000,000/., of which nearly 300,000,000/. had been incurred since 1868. 
This estimate is in one sense misleading, however, inasmuch as it represents merely the 
nominal amount at which the debt would stand did it all or nearly all figure as 3 per 
cents, Asa matter of fact a portion of this total is arrived at by taking its 3 per cent. 
bonds issued as security to lenders for money advances at 17 per cent. of their nominal 
value, And since the date of this return the new debt caused by the payment of the 
overdue coupons in 2 per cent. bonds has been issued, bringing the nominal total of the 
debt up to nearly 800,000,000/, In point of fact, however, the money assigned in the 
budget for the sum of the debt is about 7,c00,000/., while at its nominal value in 3 per 
cents. the debt would require for its sum about 22,000,000/., more than the entire 
revenue of the country in recent years. Judging the funded debt by its assumed burden, 
therefore, it only stands for some 300,000,000/. at the outside. From all this it will be 
seen that any idea of the cash actually borrowed by Spain is quite beyond reach, 
especially as there have been borrowings and borrowings, as well as compoundings and 
compoundings, till Spain must have wiped out her indebtedness by a simple nonpayment 
several times over. The debt of Spain is as old as the days of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and were the history of it to be written it would form the most marvellous record of 
usury, theft, and credulity which the world ever saw. 
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comed as a deliverer from the 
anarchists and effete tyrants at 
home. The Peninsular campaigns 
of Wellington have proved almost 
a pure curse to the people of the 
Spanish Peninsula. What truelife is 
in them has never yet got its oppor- 
tunity. Without statesmen, with- 
out patriotic zeal or cohesive force of 
any kind, buried in a corrupt 
officialism, Spain hurtles on her 
way to what goal I dare hardly 
venture to think. Held in the steel 
grip of France for a generation or 
two, she might to-day have emerged 
as Italy is emerging, and with even 
a grander prospect of future growth 
than Italy. I confess I see small 
prospect of that resurrection to-day. 
The short gleam of hope which fol- 
lowed the advent of Castelar has 
vanished, and Spain has entered 
anew on a career of miserable 
anarchy. Old ideas are clung to; 
wealth and precious lives are 
lavished to retain Cuba; priests 
come back like crows to settle on 
the doomed land ; and liberties are 
narrowed or altogether proscribed. 
There is a nobler Spain, it is true, 
than what we thus see, but it is 
feeble, scattered, and _ helpless 
against the hideous official and 
hereditary corruption which we 
English, as it were, picked up out 
of the ditch whither the French had 
thrown it, and with measureless 
expenditure of blood and money, 
toil and endurance of sufferings, set 
again on the neck of the people. 
There is at the present day no more 
melancholy spectacle for English- 
men on the earth than Spain, when 
~we contrast what she is with what 
she has been, and when we add to 
the contrast the thought that our 
hands have, beyond all others, 
destroyed her chance of self-de- 
liverance, 

But I must leave this tempting 
subject to speak of her trade, which, 
like her wealth, is considerable. 
Spain has a magnificent sea-board, 


and, next to ourselves, possesses 
what ought to be the most valuable 
aid to foreign trade in the shape of 
her colonies, and of the countries 
founded on what were her colonies 
in America and the Eastern seas. 
Her trade with these dependencies 
and offshoots is, of course, very 
small compared to our own, but it 
is an important element in her 
wealth, and, with a more enlightened 
Government, might raise Spain 
once again into the position of a 
second-class Power at no very dis- 
tant date. I do not look for this 
resurrection any more than I look 
for any of the South American 
Republics to rise into the position 
of a respectable State while domi- 
nated by people of Spanish blood. 
I only note what might be in other 
circumstances. As to Spain herself, 
there can be no doubt that she is, 
in some senses, wealthy. The only 
comparatively reliable figures relat- 
ing to her trade are those published 
in our own blue-books, and these 
indicate that the total of our trade 
with her is about equal to that 
with Italy. The two sides of the 
account are, however, significantly 
reversed. Italy buys from us much 
more than she sells to us, but Spain 
is comparatively a very poor buyer. 
In her revolutionary years, follow- 
ing the expulsion of Queen Isabella, 
her purchases from us fell in value 
below 3,000,000]. a year—about a 
fourth of the imports of Belgium. 
At present Spain buys of us between 
4,000,000], and 5,000,000l. per 
annum, or, at all events, goods to 
that value are sent from here to her 
ports, and this is little more than 4 
million in excess of the imports of 
her little neighbour Portugal. On 
the other side of the account we 
find that our purchases from Spain 
have been as high as 11,000,000l. 
(in 1873), and that they average 
from 8,000,0001. to $,500,0001. We 
buy from her, in other words, 
nearly double what we sell to her. 
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This is not a large trade, but its 
smallness does not imply that Spain 
is poor, the causes being various for 
this divergence of the account. 
Chief among them is the amount of 
English private capital invested in 
Spain in wine-culture and mines. 
The iron region of Bilbao, of which 
Defoe speaks in his Captain 
Carleton, has long attracted the at- 
tention of the English, and was the 
seat of a prosperous English mining 
company before the outbreak of the 
last Carlist war, and there are several 
important copper and sulphur 
mines also in English hands. The 
wine cultivation in the south, again, 
has long been stimulated, and in a 
good degree sustained, by English 
money and English-governed la- 
bour, which has also, although to* 
asmall extent as yet, been put into 
several of the other industries of 
Spain, the quicksilver loan being, 
for example, another cause of a 
flow of Spanish product in this 
country in a small way. Natural 
causes would, however, tend to 
draw towards England a still larger 
portion of Spanish raw produce 
were the country well opened up and 
in anything like decent order. 
The mineral wealth of Spain is 
enormous. It has been nibbled 
at and scratched, as it were, for at 
least two thousand years, and is 
practically inexhaustible still. Iam 
told that the veins of ore possessed 
by the Tharsis and Rio Tinto Min- 
ing Companies are capable of yield- 
ing for many years enough sulphur, 
and almost half enough copper, to 


supply the wants of the whole 
world; yet these mines had been 
worked by the Romans; and the 
latter company, at this very time, 
extract a considerable amount of 
metal from the refuse that these 
old miners left in heaps on the 
ground. Coal, iron, lead, copper, 
zine, silver, all are found in abund- 
ance in Spain.? Being thus pro- 
vided, and having no powerful 
manufacturing capacity either in 
population or in organised produc- 
tive machinery, Spain is thus, as 
our near neighbour, most admirably 
adapted to be a storehouse from 
which we can draw many raw mate- 
rials at little cost, and to the great 
saving of our own more limited and 
sometimes overstrained resources. 
L have not the least doubt that, were 
Spain in the position that Italy 
even now occupies, we should find 
this tributary supply of ores and 
raw produce much greater than 
it yet has been; and, in any event, 
it 1s likely to make rapid progress 
when the world’s business takes a 
new start. Theconditions of crude 
labour are such in Spain that 
we can probably, for a long time to 
come, procure her minerals cheaper 
than the United States can do out 
of their own mines; and we have 
thus a reserve of competing power 
which we should seek to preserve 
with infinite solicitude and pains. 
The more we can husband our home 
resources the stronger we shall 
continue to be. It is not at all 
probable that Spain will become a 
very large buyer from us. The 





* A return of the production of the mines of Spain, and of the motive power and 


manual labour employed in mining operations, in 1870 is given by Mr. Consul Wilkinson 
in his report for 1872, from which we learn that the total quantity raised was as 
follows:—Iron, 436,586 tons; lead (soft and argentiferous), 352,193 tons; copper, 
395,695 tons; zine, 113,583 tons; and manganese, 16,873 tons. The total numbers of 
workpeople employed were 33,277 men, 1,508 women, and 6,225 boys. There were also 
148 engines of 3,711 horse-power in use. I am disposed to regard this return as very 
imperfect, however, as, for one thing, no account is apparently taken of the large export 
of pyrites of sulphur and copper, and the quantity of manganese issued seems to be 


obviously understated. We can only take these figures, therefore, as a sort of dim indica- 
tion of the facts. 
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tenacity of the fixed ideas burned 
into the minds of the race of fanatic 
semi-insane kings that followed 
the Emperor Charles V.—himself 
power-mad—is still illustrated by 
the policy of such statesmen as Spain 
can boast of; her whole fiscal 
system is framed on the basis of 
the old notion that it is good to sell, 
but bad to buy, and that gold and 
silver are the only real wealth. 
Compared with her neighbour Por- 
tugal, which struggles under one 
of the most oppressive tariffs in 
the world, so far as her trade with 
England is concerned, most Spanish 
duties may seem rather moderate. 
She charges less on iron, and on 
most kinds of woven materials, 
yarns, and the like, except certain 
kinds of cotton; but, taken in 
connection with her capacity of 
consumption or her manufacturing 
power, the Spanish tariff is simply 
monstrous. <As a result, it minis- 
ters, perhaps, more to the gains of 
the smuggler than to the national 
revenue, and is a frnitful source of 
the national curse of dishonesty in 
trade and politics. The smuggling 
is a constant source of annoyance 
to us at Gibraltar, as the traders 
who run the gauntlet of Spanish 
Guarda Costa boats and posts find 
the rock a most valuable means of 
entering Spanish territory; and, 
had the nation been stronger, we 
might have been drawn into a war 
with it on this score long ago. On 
the French side across the moun- 
tains, and all along the coast from 
Barcelona southwards, the same 


illicit trade goes on, to the great 
profit of the individuals who engage 
in it and the serious loss of the 
revenue. It is this smuggling 
which, more, perhaps, than official 
chaos and incompetence, makes all 
general figures relating to Spanish 
trade quite delusive. Such as they 
are they give evidence that the 
disturbances incident to the irrup- 
tion of Carlos caused a sharp dimi- 
nution in Spanish production in 
everything except wine. In the 
official figures quoted by Mr. Phipps, 
in his report for 1874 on the trade 
of Spain,* the total outward and 
inward trade of that year was 
stated as only 31,500,000l. which 
was less by 13,700,000/. than that 
of the previous year. The decrease 
was entirely on the export side, the 
imports showing an increase, owing 
to the bad harvest in the eastern 
provinces necessitating an import 
of corn. At the highest of fiscal 
reckoning the foreign trade of Spain 
is not much more than half that of 
Italy; and, did we suppose the 
figures published represented the 
facts, we should say that Spain is 
miserably poor. As we have said, 
they do not represent the facts. 
But undoubtedly her trade is rudi- 
mentary and her resources ill deve- 
loped; else she is wealthy enough 
to be a much larger buyer than she 
is now. She might also be a large 
exporter of other things besides wine, 
fruits, oils, merino wool, and ores, 
anda largeimporterof manufactured 
goods, were she politically alive.‘ 
There are, indeed, few countries in 





3 Legation Reports, Part IIL, 1875. 


* According to Kolb the weaving industries of Spain gave employment in 1861 to 
about 100,000 people, of which about half were cotton-spinners and weavers. Since 
that time there do not appear to have been any reliable statistics published. It seems 
probable, however, from the decrease in the totals of Spanish trade during the Carlist 
war, that the prosperity of the nation in this respect has not recently increased. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the same authority tells us that in Seville alone there 
were 16,000 silk looms, giving employment to 130,000 people, but by the end of the 
seventeenth century the looms had dwindled to 300, and now French and Italian com- 
petition had driven it partially round, or it was nearly out of existence. The trade 
system of Spain from the first made solid manufacturing prosperity impossible. Consul 
Prat, in his report on the trade of Barcelona for 1874 (Consular Report, Part IV., 1875), 
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the world more adapted for the 
judicious outlay of capital than 
Spain in improving the land as 
well as opening mines; but we can 
hardly hope to see the capital forth- 
coming. The cultivated area of 
Spain was estimated some years ago 
at 66,355,000 acres, and the waste 
land at 56,000,000 acres. Making 
allowance for the mountainous 
regions and the stripped arid 
regions of Estremadura and other 
portions of Central Spain which are 
capable of reclamation, this shows 
a very large margin of ground 
unoccupied that might be well 
worth cultivating, and would, no 
doubt, be cultivated, did Spain give 
the land into the hands of the 
peasantry. At present a large 
amount of the property taken from 
the Church is waste or in the hands 
of land speculators. It would form 
an admirable investment for agri- 
culturists, and might be made to 
produce a great surplus of food, that 
could be exported. There is little 
chance of either the men or the 
money being forthcoming for such 
development. At all events England 
will not lend freely, although there 
is still a lingering idea amongst 
holders of Spanish bonds that one 
day the country will become orderly 


and solvent. The French have been, 
perhaps, wiser than the English in 
the matter of lending money to 
Spain. They hold many of her 
national bonds, no doubt, but 
chiefly in pledge for advances at 
high usury, which have long ago 
paid themselves. The finances of 
the nation are always in the usurer’s 
grasp, and he perpetrates all sorts 
of impositions on the Treasury be- 
cause of the fools and rogues that 
keep it; he lends at 20 per cent., 
defeats all schemes of reform, and, 
in one way or another, keeps the 
country always deep in his debt— 
always in need of new loans. It is 
so now. It has been so since Spain 
became a Catholic monarchy, and 
became a fair quarry for the much- 
kicked but able, unscrupulous, and 
politic Jews. In fairness to these 
Jews, and also to the French public, 
it must be said that they have done 
something more for the country 
than help it to drown itself in 
anarchy and debt. But for French 
Jews’ assistance Spain would never 
have had her railways, which, in 
spite of all drawbacks, are doing a 
great deal for the country in open- 
ing the natural wealth of the interior 
to foreign trade. This has been 
good work, not unwisely done.® 


factories in and around that city, where the 


gives a list of the cotton, silk, and woollen 


manufacturing industries of Spain now chiefly centre. 


According to this, the total 


number of hands employed was over 16,000, and the value of the annual production of 
the spindles, looms, and printing presses used in the cotton and mixed cotton and silk 
industry was more than 700,000/. The value of the outturn of the woollen mills was 
over 400,000/. At a moderate computation we may say that the production of these 
industries altogether represent an annual value of about 1,200,000/., which for a country 
like Spain, and with the foreign relations and dependencies which Spain has, is 
remarkably poor result. This is substantially about all that protection has done to 
develop the country, for the manufactories to be found elsewhere are of no great im- 
portance. There are a number of small woollen manufactories at Alcoy, in Alicante, 
where also the famous cigarette paper is produced to the extent of 600,000 reams a year, 
and elsewhere throughout Spain, more or less, local manufactories are to be found. But 
there is no national manufacturing industry. 

* Spain possesses about 4,000 miles of railway in active operation, most of them 
doing very well, especially those in the south and in Catalonia, where the lines belong 
exclusively to Spanish capitalists. There are about 2,000 more to construct, and 
when they are all in working they will hardly prove too much for the necessities of 
the nation. In nothing has the foresight and prudence of the financiers who organised 
the companies and made the railways been more conspicuous than in the manner in 
which they have avoided foolish competition. 
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But the manner in which capital 
will now be infused into Spain is 
rather through the undertaking of 
mines than by loans for large public 
works, and even these channels have 
been temporarily nearly dried up 
by the events of the last half-dozen 
years. I do not wish to write 
despairingly of the future of any 
country for which hope is dis- 
cernible, but it would be easy to 
accumulate evidence tending to 
prove that Spain may now be where 
she is for a generation yet for all 
that foreign capital will do for her, 
so much has it been scared away. 
I will content myself, however, 
with saying that I see no evidence 
that the trade of this country with 
Spain is destined to any large or 
rapid expansion. The broken cha- 
racter of the nation, its national 
race antipathies and zones of sloth 
and industry, its feeble Government 
and bad fiscal laws, combine to make 
a prospect gloomy enough. In one 
direction, where we might expect 
progress from mere force of cir- 
cumstances, we find next to none. 
Spain has no great hold on her own 
carrying trade. English ships bring 
cargoes of goods to her ports from 
all parts of the world, and from 
South America particularly. I am 


told that her mercantile navy is 
declining. The late civil war had 
a pernicious influence upon it, and 
the long-continued disturbances in 
Cuba have also driven a good deal 
of the valuable trade of that: island 
into the hands of the English and 
other foreign carriers. 

The mention of Cuba brings be- 
fore us a very striking example of 
the manner in which Spain has 
flung away her great opportunities, 
For nearly nine years now that 
island has been a scene of miserable 
civil strife; waste and devastation 
have gone on, tens of thousands of 
Spanish soldiers have been sacri- 
ficed—all for what? Just merely 
that the Spaniards might retain a 
rich plundering ground against all 
native Cuban interest. There is of 
course the usual element of Spanish 
vanity and childish pride helping 
to maintain her endeavours to re- 
cover the island; but beneath these 
lies the hard, matter-of-fact induce- 
ment of vulgar rapacity. Cuba is 
rich: her annual foreign export 
trade is valued at from twenty to 
twenty-four millions sterling a year ; 
and so rich is the land, so abject 
the condition of the colonising 
population, slave and free, that on 


this trade the Spaniards are able to 


* Almost, the only Spanish port which can be said to show signs of advancing 
prosperity in a marked degree is that of Huelva, which lies on the west coast north of 


Cadiz. Its prosperity is entirely due to the mining enterprise of Scotch, French, and 
Anglo-German companies, which have opened up such mines as Tharsis, Rio Tinto, and 
Calanas. They have built also railways to the port, and the line belonging to the Rio 
Tinto Company is to be extended to Seville. Huelva is therefore a very busy port, 
whence copper, copper ore, pyrites, manganese, are sent in great quantities to Great 
Britain, Germany, and France. There are also large quantities of very good wine made in 
the neighbourhood, most of which has hitherto passed through the hands of the 
monopolists at Xeres, to be shipped there or at Cadiz and Port St. Mary, but which will 
find a channel of its own by the new railways. The port of Malaga is also fairly 
prosperous, having, besides its great fruit trade, a large export business in minerals. 
Since 1873, however, the latter has been depressed, and, dependent as it is on foreign 
capital and enterprise much more than native, it cannot at best be taken as a sign of 
Spanish revival. At these ports, as well as those of Barcelona, Valencia, Carthagena, 
and Cadiz, however, it is foreign shipping which obtains the bulk of the increased trade. 
Spain has a few steamers and a considerable fleet of sailing vessels, but they are not 
able to compete for a moment with those of England, or even with those of Italy and 
France. Heavy port dues, official exactions of the black mail order, and the difficulty 
of obtaining cargoes out as well as in prevents the development of an English shipping 
trade, yet the native craft are getting beaten. 
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levy all sorts of oppressive fines. 
Cuba is a mine of wealth to the 
emigrant Spanish official and 
planter; and because it is so he 
will not let it go. The treatment 
‘which the ‘ Pearl of the Antilles’ 
now receives is just what Spain 
has meted out to all her great 
possessions, and with the result 
that, when she was compelled to 
loose her grasp from them one by 
one, she left them a prey for the 
most part to political rowdies or 
petty tyrants. Not one of the 
colonies of Spain which have as- 
serted their independence has done 
any good as a State in the world as 
yet—is other than a sort of curse to 
the earth. Cuba, liberated, will 
most likely fall into the same 
slough. Tyranny breeds civil in- 
capacity everywhere, and_ the 
creoles of the island are too well 
schooled by tyranny to belie the rule. 

Of course the imports of Cuba 
from England, as from all foreign 
countries, are heavily taxed; al- 
though with this island, as with its 
neighbour Porto Rico, our trade is 
considerable, it is nothing like 
what it might be did the owners 
know fair dealing. We buy pro- 
bably nearly a fourth of the produce 
of these islands, and the United 
States alone takes perhaps a half of 
the remainder—7o to 75 per cent. 
of the Cuban sugar crops going 
there ’—but everything that pur- 
blind selfishness can do to obstruct 
the return flow of commerce is 
done. The marvel is not that 
Cuba cannot buy in return, but 
that she can continue to sell, and 
no doubt the frnit of all this 
obstructiveness will, by-and-by, 
appear in successful competition 
and a ruined colony. Had Jamaica 
recovered sooner from her internal 
troubles, and had Haiti been in the 
hands of a competent population 
and government, there is little doubt 
but that Cuba and Porto Rico would 


have been distanced and partially 
beaten ere now. Their situation 
would have been as that of Mexico 
and the United States of Colombia. 
The fact, however, is that these 
islands have profited by the con- 
fusion and impotence which has 
prevailed around them and on the 
mainland to an extent that could 
never have been possible had 
good government and settled in- 
stitutions existed elsewhere. The 
state of affairs in the Philippine 
Islands, also and unfortunately a 
possession of Spain, is only a few 
degrees better than in the West 
Indies, because there is no insur- 
rection and no troublesome slave 
question. The State is the sole 
entity that has any life beyond that 
of a machine, and the common 
population is only of use to keep 
the Government in life. The his- 
tory of Spanish foreign dominion 
is, however, summed up in that 
one description. A more _heart- 
saddening history than that of 
Spanish conquest and Spanish rule 
in many of the fairest portions of 
the world is not to be found in the 
records of any nation that has ever 
risen to empire since articulate 
history held the deeds of nations 
up to judgment. No wonder, 
therefore, that the trade of Spain 
is weak, that her mercantile navy 
languishes, that corruption and 
venality sit like cormorants on the 
heads of the people. Spain and 
her colonies are almost incapable of 
themselves rising into a better phase 
of national existence ; and although 
sections of the populations that in- 
habit them are growing rich, the 
riches do not conduce to civilisation 
and progress, nor are they in many 
instances altogether the product 
of Spanish foresight and industry. 
The Spaniard prospers best where 
rapacity and selfishness yield the 
highest returns at the lowest risk. 
Much might be said about the 


7 Consul-General Dunlop’s Report on the Trade of Cuba for 1872. 
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little kingdom of Portugal, to that English exports to Portugal 
which I must now direct atten- will no doubt receive considerable 
tion; but I have not space to enter impetus, unless the state of the 
upon a wide discussion here, nor country prevents it. This is just 
would the importance of actual the point of doubt. Portugal has 
British trade, or trade prospects, unquestionably made progress in 
with that country warrant me in recent years; railways have been 
doing so if I had. For some five _ built, roads made, banks established, 
years past the total trade accounts and much done to open up the 
of Great Britain with Portugal have inland valleys to trade. The result 
averaged about 7,500,000/., and, has been a large increase in the 
as might be expected from the high exporting capacity of the country, 
Portuguese tariff, the heavier por- which has told, especially in the 
tion of this was imports from that north, in an increase of the wealth 
country. There has been an in- and resources of the people. But 
crease in the total business of nearly against this has to be set two very 
3,000,000l. a year since 1860, how- serious elements of danger—the 
ever, and there is, therefore, a cer- steady growth of the State debt 
tain amount of prosperity visible and the extravagant height to which 
in the recent history of the trade speculation has pushed institutions 
between the two kingdoms. But of credit. It will scarcely be cre- 
it is partly of a forced character. dited that whereas a quarter of a 
Like other countries, Portugal has century ago banking was almost 
gone into great public works, unknown in Portugal, there should 
labouring thereby to increase the now be thirty-six or thirty-seven 
productiveness of the country with- banks in a country possessed of 
out at the same time acting liberally only two large towns, and the total 
towards trade. Untillast yearGreat population of which is only some 
Britain, although the best customer 4,000,000, mostly of agricultural 
and best friend in all waysthat Por- people. There is no legitimate 
tugal has, was treated worse than business for most of these banks, 
France in the matter of commercial which are often started. by returned 
facilities and freedom. France has emigrants, who have made their 
enjoyed since 1866 a special tariff, fortunes in Brazil or in Africa, and 
which has imposed duties on the who, finding no ready outlet for 
average only about half what Eng- investing their means, amuse them- 
land has to pay; and the won- selves by starting high-sounding 
der is that our manufactures, so lending institutions in the small 
heavily overweighted as they have towns, and even villages, of the 
been, were able to make headway country, which engage chiefly in 
at all. The tariff is still very high the business of bolstering each 
on many articles, but so much other up. There would have been 
lower by comparison with the past a crisis among these banks last 


* The capital of these Portuguese banks appears to aggregate about 11,000,000l., and 
the deposits do not amount to much more than three millions and a half. This includes 
the paid-up capital and the deposits of the London and Brazilian Bank at its branches in 
Lisbon and Oporto. Such a swollen amount of capital as this, compared with the 
smallness of the resources lent by the public to the banks, indicates better than anything 
else the mushroom character of this banking speculation. In fact, as I have said in the 
text, the banks lend each other their available means in order to enable the whole to 
float, and they are thus, with three or four conspicuous exceptions, in whose hands the 
mercantile business of the country centres, a sort of mutual pawning clubs. Fortunately 
their issues of notes are rather limited, most of them having none at all, so that their 
















year that would have swept half of 
them out of existence, crippling 
the country for years, but for the 
interference of the State, which 
decreed a suspension of the power 
of creditors to enforce payments, 
and borrowed money of the Jews 
in London to back up their credit 
with. Of course this money can 
only be repaid by raising a new 
fanded loan here and in Paris, and 
accordingly the debt of the kingdom 
is to be increased this year by 6} 
millions sterling, which will, accord- 
ing to the programme of the new 
Ministry, be placed on the market 
in 3 per cent. bonds, as required. 
This method of keeping enterprise 
afoot is highly dangerous at best, 
and it becomes a serious question 
whether the ever-growing burdens 
of the Government, or the increased 
yield of the land, will win the day. 
I am inclined to fear the former. 
That the resources of Portugal 
have expanded greatly since the 
‘progress’ fever took hold of 
her is proved by the reduction in 
the deficits, which used to be 
often a million or more a year 
on @ revenue of little more than 
3,000,000/., and are now dwindling, 
till, according to the budget esti- 
mate for the present year, recently 
made public, there is an antici- 
pated shortcoming of only some 
400,000]. Last year the deficit was 
about 600,000/. These results, too, 
are inelusive of the Public Works 
outlay. With the large increase in 
revenue, however, Portugal ought 
not to have any such deficit at all. 
By keeping her works well within 
the increased means, and avoiding 
ternal support to every little 
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tillapse is not likely to have that unusually paralysing effect on the trade of the nation 
vhich followed the destruction of the English mushroom banks in 1825. 
they are a source of much present mischief and future danger, because they inflate credit 
host outrageously, and also because they bave drawn in the Government to sustain the 
They are also centres of wild gambling in many instances, so much so that 
the crisis of last year was brought about, not by the state of trade, but by a severe fall 
0 Spanish 3 per cents., which these so-called banks had been speculating in heavily for 


speculation which crops up in the 
country, there should be no neces- 
sity to recur every few years to a 
fresh loan. The income of the 
country is now about 5,500,000l., 
an increase of more than 2,000,000l. 
since 1870-71, due principally, it is 
said, to increased trade, and this 
should have sufficed to keep Portu- 
gal out of the market as a borrower. 
The new Ministry, which is said to 
be more economical than the last, 
ought to prove so, therefore, by put- 
ting an end to deficits, and finding a 
surplus for the reduction of debt. 
The country is at peace, and, by com- 
parison with Spain, is well governed. 
Were her agricultural resources in 
the south developed more by the 
subdivision of the land amongst 
small cultivators, as in the north, 
and the railways finished, Portugal 
might pull through by retrenching. 
It would be a heavy task, but it is 
possible, and I do not wish to be 
too pessimist in the view I take of 
the situation. Her new adminis- 
trators will, however, have to re- 
member that a portion of the pros- 
perity of the past half-dozen years 
has come from exceptional causes, 
among which are to be reckoned 
these very public works themselves, 
which have entailed large imports, 
upon which duties have been levied ; 
also that a good deal of the pros- 
perity of Brazil, from which Por- 
tugal still derives no small benefit 
in one shape or another, has been 
due to the same exceptional causes. 
Were either Portugal or Brazil to 
be pulled up short in their trading 
facilities abroad, therefore, a col- 
lapse would be almost certain to 
follow, which would, at least, do 


None the less 
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great temporary injury. Yet again 
it must not be forgotten that many 
of the public works created are a 
source of direct loss to the Govern- 
ment every year, and likely to con- 
tinue so for some time to come, so 
that the burdens of the State are 
increased in two ways—by the debt 
charge, and by the cost of maintain- 
ing works which the debt has paid 
for. Whatever the ultimate out- 
come, therefore, of the present not 
unpraiseworthy efforts of Portugal 
at home and in her African colo- 
nies to run abreast of the new habits 
and ideas of the day, I think a 
balancing of these considerations 
will prevent any sanguine hopes for 
_the immediate future. The best we 
can say is, that on the whole the 
country seeks to move forward, and 
that her pace is not an alarming 
one, although it may none the less 
be rather beyond her strength. 

It must not be forgotten either 
that the debt of Portugal is enor- 
mously heavy, reaching now well 
upon 80,000,0001. ; that it has been 
defaulted on more than once; and 
that, except Brazil, her connections 
and dependencies abroad are of very 
little value to her, commercially or 
otherwise. The colonies of Portu- 
gal are not indeed overshadowed by 
the gross tyrannies that have torn 
the life out of those of Spain, but 
they are feebly administered, far 
scattered, and poor. The island of 
Madeira is perhaps the richest pos- 
session which Portugal has. Her 
territories along the north-west 
coast of Africa, and in the south- 
east of Africa, at Mozambique, and 
Delagoa Bay are not very profitable. 
There are efforts made at extend- 
ing their productiveness, no doubt, 
especially in Mozambique and Dela- 
goa Bay, which has only just fallen 
to Portugal, but if they are not more 
profitable than those which have 
gone before, they will do little good. 
The truth is that the Portuguese Go- 
vernment, under a seeming solidity, 


is considerably worm-eaten, with a 
venerable traditionary sort of cor- 
ruption unfavourable to healthy 
colonial development. Robbery pre- 
vails nearly everywhere, and the 
management of a colony is merely 
more or less a big job. Hence the 
manner in which Portuguese rule in 
Africa still shelters the slave traffic, 
although the complete abolition of 
slavery has long been decreed to 
cease in 1878. It is quite notorious 
that along the coast of Mozambique 
haunts of slavers are to be found, 
and that these often trade under 
Portuguese colours, and find shel- 
ter and tacit encouragement in Por- 
tuguese harbours, although doubt- 
less the Government at Lisbon may 
be horrified at the fact. That 
Government can do little against 
officials who have purchased posts 
from it in order to make for them- 
selves fortunes, and who therefore 
farm the colonies to their own 
profit rather than the general good. 
Absurd Customs regulations also 
prevail in most of these colonies, 
seriously impeding their prosperity, 
and the Portuguese, though a better 
colonist than the Spaniard, has not 
succeeded in planting anywhere, 
except in Brazil, settlements which 
may grow into new nations. 

On the brighter side of the pic- 
ture it is to be noted, however, that 
a certain progress in agriculture 
seems to have been made in 
Madeira, in Portuguese Guiana, 
and elsewhere. Cotton has been 
grown to some small extent in 
Angola, and it is said to be of good 
quality. And there can be no 
question that Portugal still pos- 
sesses territories capable of be- 
coming valuable possessions were 
they administered for the public 
weal. No more desirable district 
is to be found in Africa than some 
of those on the south-eastern side 
which Portugal now holds. Her 
possessions in India are insignificant 
territoriaily, but might be of some 
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importance as centres of trade ; and 
the same may be said of Macao, 
Portugal’s solitary foothold on the 
coast of China. As matters stand, 
all of them are only good for what 
Brazil is still good to Portugal— 
they are places where the few make 
fortunes, perhaps, but which the 
parent country, as a whole, keeps 
up at a loss, and they are not, 
in even the fortune-making light, 
at all comparable in value to 
Brazil. In some of them, such 
as the Azores and Madeira, the de- 
velopment is due to British enter- 
prise and capital much more than 
to Portuguese, and it is to British 
ships that Portugal is indebted for 
her best mercantile facilities with 
nearly all her possessions. Two 
lines of fine steamers run from the 
English colonies in South Africa 
to London, carrying no incon- 
siderable portion of the Portuguese 
trade. 

To sum the matter up, then, 
Portugal is a country where English 
capital has done much, where our 
trade is increasing, and would in- 
crease faster did it get fair play, 
but the policy of the Portuguese Go- 
vernment, alike at home and in its 
possessions, is backward and im- 
provident at the same time. There 
has been some abnormal stimulus 
of business here, as elsewhere, and 
the backward swing to which all 
trade is subject cannot be pre- 
vented here more than anywhere 
else. Portugal has little to depend 
on, after all, but her colonial trade, 
her wines, and her other agricultural 
produce, and the last has not been 
increased much in amount by her 
efforts at improvement. The in- 
crease in the wealth of the country 
and its dependencies is as yet un- 
important against the inflation of 
credit with which it has been ac- 
companied. 

It is time now to turn to the 
Netherlands, which is, after all, for 
us the most important of the three 
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countries I have included in this 
article, alike in its trade and in its 
foreign dominions. I have not left 
space to treat it according to its 
importance; but fortunately the 
points of doubt and difficulty re- 
garding it are very few. Holland, 
like the other two, has had her day 
of conflict and of triumph, and it 
is past. She is now settled down 
into the position of a peaceful 
nonentity amongst the big Powers, 
still vexed by their greatness. Her 
possessions some may covet, but 
her might now makes none envious. 
Holland is free to pursue her indus- 
tries and commerce without much 
fear of molestation, and nothing 
could well be more in contrast than 
her condition compared with that 
of Spain, whose sovereigns once 
spent the energies of nations and 
the wealth of a continent in 
efforts to bring the stubborn 
Dutchmen under their heel. Few | 
countries are perhaps more sub- 
stantially comfortable than Hol- 
land, ard, except France, no country 
that I know of has a population 
more industrious and thrifty. Al- 
though the population is only some 
4,000,000, including the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg, or about 
300,000 less than that of Portugal, 
the Netherlands are not only able 
to export large quantities of agri- 
cultural produce, but to maintain a 
considerable manufacturing indus- 
try in connection with their East 
Indian possessions. The trade of 
this little kingdom with England 
alone is more than five times that of 
Portugal, exclusive of direct colonial 
trade. To be sure, a good deal of 
this is transit trade, the ports of 
Holland having gained steadily in 
importance of late years, as entre- 
pots for the ingress and egress of 
the trade of Western Germany. 
Rotterdam is in this respect no 
mean rival of Antwerp, and now 
that the new North Sea Canal has 
opened the port of Amsterdam to 
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ships of large tonnage, that city 
also promises to become more a 
centre of solid transit business than 
it is now. But, allowing for this 
through trade, the fact remains that 
Holland itself does a very large 
business with England. Weimport 
thence cattle and vegetables, and all 
kinds of agricultural produce, in in- 
creasing quantities every year. One 
of our railway companies has a 
regular line of steamers plying be- 
tween Harwichand Rotterdam three 
times a week for the purpose of 
carrying on this trade, and there 
is also a Dutch line, which runs be- 
tween Dutch ports and London. 
Busy and prosperous as Holland 
is, however, she has never recovered, 
imany substantial degree, her former 
position as one of the leading sea- 
faring nations of the Old World. 
Dutch shipping is on the whole 
being pressed hard and run down 
by English and German, and were 
it not for the manner in which her 
East Indian commerce is fenced in 
for the benefit of the Netherlands 
Trading Company and the Nether- 
lands India Steam Shipping Com- 
pany the carrying trade of Holland 
would probably now be much smaller 
than it is. The number of foreign 
vessels which enter the ports of 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Flush- 
ing is on the increase, that of Dutch 
vessels rather on the decline ; and 
there is little difficulty in account- 
ing for this. Amongst minor causes 
is the disadvantage which Holland 
is placed in through possessing none 
of the materials necessary to con- 
struct the modern iron steam-vessels 


from Clyde builders. Her attempts 
to keep abreast of the requirements 
of modern trade are therefore met 
by difficulties at the outset, and she 
has so far less chance of success. 
In point of fact I believe only the 
Netherlands Trading Company—a 
huge monopolist concern headed by 
the King—has made any serious 
attempts at competing with English 
ship-builders, and the attempt has 
not been successful. Other things 
being equal, the country that has 
to buy its ships from foreign builders 
will be very likely to find the trade 
pass into the hands of their neigh- 
bours who make the ships. In 
other words, the nation that builds 
ships cheapest and best for itself 
must, as a rule, be the nation that 
can run them with most success and 
profit. The Netherlands have had 
no success, for example, in com- 
peting with England for American 
trade, and only make their East 
Indian lines pay through incorpo- 
rating them as, in a manner, a part 
of the colonial system. 

Another cause of perhaps even 
greater force acting to produce the 
decay of the foreign carrying trade 
of Holland is the rise of Germany, 
and the pushing endeavours of the 
Germans to get a good grasp upon 
an extended foreign trade. This 
resuscitation of the German Em- 
pire is threatening to Holland in 
several ways, and, should nothing 
come to upset the ambitious edifice, 
may lead by-and-by to the extinc- 
tion of this little kingdom altogether 
as a separate Power. Jt and Den- 
mark would form but two morsels 
to the giant. In the meantime Ger- 


at home. She buys most of them 


® Some thirty-seven steamers ply between the port of Rotterdam and various ports of the 
United Kingdom, nearly the whole of them under the English flag, during the busy parts 


of the year. One English line—that of the Great Eastern Railway Company—is rapidly 
opening up an admirable new tourist route to the Continent, the steamers being both well 
appointed and well managed. Two steamers trade between Rotterdam and Dublin and 
Belfast, and there are five run between that port and Leith, Grangemouth, and Duni'ce, 
besides occasional sailings from other places. This is, of course, independent of the trae 
of Amsterdam, which, till the opening of the new canal, was a declining though im- 
portant one. 











many overshadows Holland in mat- 
ters of trade in some important 
channels. The ports of Bremen 
and Hamburg struggle for the mas- 
tery over Amsterdam and. Rotter- 
dam, and show abundant signs of 
prevailing so far as general over-sea 
business is concerned. However 
much use the Germans may make 
of Dutch railways and Dutch ports 
for the local export and import 
trade of their Westphalian pro- 
vinces, it is to their own ports that 
they seek more and more to draw 
the staple over-sea traffic of the 
Empire. And thus it is bound to 
be, till Dutch ports become Ger- 
man. While the North German 
Lloyd’s line of ocean mail-steamers 
prospers fairly in the American 
trade, the Dutch American has been 
unable to reap a profitable return.!° 
It is, therefore, fair to assume that 
Holland, though much richer, and 
a much more extensive trader than 
the other decayed nations which 
we have noticed, is certainly in no 
position to interfere, if left to her 
own resources, with the predomi- 
nating position of England as ar 
over-sea goods carrier for ail 
nations. 

This conclusion is, I think, quite 
consistent with the belief that the 
prosperity of Holland may in other 
ways continue. Industrious popu- 
lations cannot become, under any 
ordinary circumstances, reduced to 
abject poverty ; and while England 
continues to be a great manufac- 
turing, seafaring nation, Holland 
is bound to have a large trade with 
her. In spite of herself she must 
buy of us manufactured goods of 
all kinds, but particularly machi- 
nery and agricultural implements ; 
and, in spite of ourselves, we must 
be in some measure dependent on 
her agricultural produce for food. 
Her fruit and vegetables are most 
invaluable to us. On the whole 
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this interchange of products is at 
present nearly as unfettered as we 
could expect with the trade ideas 
still current nearly everywhere. 
The Dutch tariff for our manufac- 
tured tissues is, as arule, only 5 per 
cent, ad valorem, which is fairly libe- 
ral, and permits of aconsiderable con- 
sumption of English manufactures 
within the country. It is true that 
we have the sugar grievance in a 
mitigated type against Holland as 
against Belgium ;-but were it not 
that France has hitherto used the 
pretext which these countries give 
her as a justification for the main- 
tenance of her own more onerous 
system, we should have little cause 
to grumble. Holland will, of course, 
endeavour to keep a strong hold of 
her Java production of sugar, what- 
ever happens; but beyond that her 
trade has not hitherto extended 
much, nor does it seem likely to 
extend. The quantity of raw sugar 
which we import direct from Hol- 
land is quite insignificant as a rule, 
and the import of refined, though 
very much larger, is to some extent 
counterbalanced by the increasing 
hold which we are obtaining over 
the raw produce shipped direct from 
Java. It is probable, moreover, 
that the revision of the treaty be- 
tween France and this country, 
and the new convention entered 
into by the three powers—France, 
Belgium, and Holland—with our 
rulers over this miserable sugar 
dispute will soon practically remove 
the grievance altogether, although 
the draft proposals of France, lately 
made public, are not all that one 
could wish. 

Holland herself cannot, unfortu- 
nately, be a very large consumer of 
English goods in any case, so that 
the liberality of her tariff does not 
count for a great deal while she 
so jealously preserves for herself 
the trade of Dutch East India. 


V1 
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Her management of Java and the 
adjacent islands is indeed a curious 
subject for the study of the political 
economist. From a humanitarian 
pointof view the Dutch policy stands 
almost at the antipodes of that pro- 
fessed, but not always practised, by 
England. Idealism in government, 
and the tutelage of subject races in 
the art of self-government, form no 
part of the Netherland programme 
in Java and Sumatra. All Dutch 
‘colonies are held for the purposes 
of gain, and to these purposes na- 
itive population and the Government 
are alike bound to be subservient. 
‘From such a p."osaic method of 
viewing their fore.'gn possessions, 
it.is natural ¢hat the Dutch should 
come to treat their colo. vies as huge 
farms or private estates. ommer- 
cially this system has its advan- 
tages for the owners, wh® are 
not only able to, dgaw all pos. sible 
prof from the sale of the prodi We 
ef, their possessions, hut to com- 


sessions if she were. It is not my 
purpose to discuss otherwise what 
is to be thought of this policy; I 
merely note the fact. The depen- 
dencies of Holland are not governed 
as those of England, but hitherto 
they have been mere obviously 
profitable to her than ours are. For 
many-years after Holland obtained 
the complete mastery of Java, the 
annual surplus of revenue drawn 
by her from it came to between 
2,000,0001, and 3,000,0001. a year, 
and sometimes exceeded the latter 
sum. Recently, however, a rather 
more enlightened system of taxation 
has prevailed, monopolies have been 
partially abolished, and the direct 
results of Government -estate over- 
seeing have fallen off, but the indi- 
rect gains of the trading company 
and private merchants have proba- 
bly increased. There have indeed 
been rather severe losses suffered in 
Java sugar lately, owing principally 
to the effects of the French bounty 


system, already noticed ; but Java 
tea has been growing in favonr, 
and the production of rice has been 
g-towing in quantity. On the whole 
the* profitableness of the island to 
its .2wners has not seriously les- 
sened.. Java cannot fail to be a 
most profitable investment while 
govern ‘d as it now is, for it is an 
‘island w:ose fertility is not yet half 
developed; and did the Dutch abstain 
from wars ™m Sumatra, which they 
do not seem very well able to con- 
duct, and give themselves earnestly 
to arts of peace, they might year 
by year increase its productiveness. 
Cotton, tobacco, tea, coffee, cereals 
of various kinds, wool, fruits, every 
product almost of value to man- 
kind, can be produced by the island 
with an abundance that should, 


‘mand the almost entire supply of 
; the wants of the subject population. 
The profits of this closely guarded 
ri trade must amount, at the very 
| least, to several millions sterling a 
_ year, on ‘in average of years, inde- 
- pendent of surplus State revenues, 
J ani this is unquestionably of more 
_ ional importance to Holland 
“than posing before the world as a 
philanthropic power. In her In- 
- digh provinces she rules over a 
population of more than 20,000,000, 
' ‘that of Java and Madura alone being 
about 18,000,000 ; but no attempt is 
made to ‘develop’ the natives, nor 
‘are they admitted to any share in 
‘the government, however humble. 
, Their duty is to produce either for 
the privileged Dutch trading cor- 
porations, or for private persons of 


I‘the dominant race intent on for- 
''tupe-making, and consequently 
; Heiland is not bothered with the 
<dyyestic and other troubles which 
distarb our rule in India. She 
Jmight not be able to hold her pos- 


under a more liberal trade policy 
than yet obtains, enable its owners 
to command a much wider market 
than they do. The Straits tin, for 
example, marketed by the Nether- 
lands Trading Company, regulates 
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the European tin markets now, and 
under the present system of sales, 
which resembles that of our Indian 
Government in the case of opium, 
it forms a favourite subject for 
gambling amongst metal brokers. 
The competition of such a posses- 
sion as Java with our Indian Em- 
pire is a danger which it might be 
easy to find a plausible colour for; 
but I do not think it affects us 
at present to any appreciable extent, 
except, perhaps,in spices and indigo. 
There is none of the eager, feverish 
desire for advancement in modern 
arts and sciences to disturb or im- 
pel the Dutch into hot competition. 
They go quietly on their old-fashion- 
ed ways, adopting improvements 
and opening up their possessions 
with slow, cautious circumspection, 
intent chiefly on keeping the profit 
to themselves with the least possible 
risk. Although near neighbours, the 
trade between Java and British India 
is indeed very restricted, compared 
to what it might well be were the 
former in the hands of a pushing 
people. Probably certain consign- 
ments of goods find their way to 
the Netherlands India through the 
English free port at Singapore; but, 
granting that to be so, the total in- 
tercourse between the two eountries 
is not worth counting on, and since 
the war broke out between the 
Dutch and the Atchinese there has 
been a decrease on both sides of the 


account.!! We have, therefore, about 
as little to hope for as to fear from 
the Dutch in that quarter of the 
world, which is in several senses a 
pity. 

It is much the same with regard 
to the direct trade of England with 
these possessions. For the last year 
or two it has shown some increase 
through the competition which Eng- 
lish steamers carry on against the 
Netherlands lines,and the eagerness 
with which speculative merchants 
have striven to push goods against 
the Dutch ever since the import 
duties were somewhat reduced.” 
But, at its largest, the direct 
trade between this country and the 
Dutch possessions has not exceeded 
3,300,0001. in any one year, and 
usually it has been about from 
800,000l, to 1,500,000l., taking ex- 
ports and imports together. Of 
course, as I have already said, a 
considerable indirect trade is done 
through Holland, whose traders 
buy of us to send to the Indies 
on their own account in their 
own ships; but this indirect trade 
has not been very satisfactory 
lately, I suspect, to any of the 
parties concerned, any more than 
the recent push of English mer- 
chants for direct business, which 
has resulted in a glutted market 
and ruinous prices. Besides, the 
indirect trade is, so far as English 


exports are con cena, to a large 


" Vide Mr. J. E. O'Connor's introduction to the last issue (1876) of. the Statement of 
the Trade of British India. 

#2 Consul Fraser, in his report on the trade of Java for the year 1874 (Consular 
Reports, Part 1V., 1876), makes the following observation on the alteration in the Dutch 


colonial import duties. It lets a flood of light into the failures of Dutch government 
in these regions :—‘ At the opening of the year, when the modified scale of duties came 
into force, considerable difficulties were caused to importers by the irregular and incon- 
sistent taxations imposed by the customs authorities for the 6 per cent. ad valorem duty. 
These taxations are revised every three months ; but in some early instances valuations 
far exceeding market currencies were imposed, and the liberal spirit which induced the 
Home Government to abolish differential duties thus neutralised. The attention of the 
customs authorities was called to the matter by the Chamber of Commerce, and, backed 
by a protest from the Batavia Exchange, through the medium of their price current, 
resulted in a material improvement, although complaints are still occasionally heard re- 
garding exaggerated values being placed upon goods.’ An ad valorem scale of duties, 
revised arbitrarily every three months, must be the height of torture to a trader. 
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extent limited to half-manufactured 
articles, such as yarns, which the 
Dutch make up themselves for their 
Eastern market, and sell there at 
higher prices than English mer- 
chants ask for their fabrics. Their 
control of the market probably 
evables them to exact these higher 
prices with a certain impunity. 

Except as a source of gain, the 
Dutch East Indies are of little 
value to the mother-country, to 
whom they give hardly any political 
importance. The same assertion 
holds good of all other Dutch pos- 
sessions. They may be more profit- 
able to her than those of Portugal 
and Spain are to those countries ; 
but they do not make their owner 
a great State. Nor has Holland, 
any more than these others, ever 
made a mark as a coloniser, pure 
and simple; her most successful 
effort in that line being the settle- 
ments in South Africa—the last of 
which seem to be now about to 
fall again into the hands of the con- 
queror of all the rest, by whom, a 
quarter of a century ago, they had 
been abandoned, and to become a 
part of a British federated depen- 
dency. The Dutch boors have not 
prospered, except at cattle herding, 
and seem unable to knit themselves 
into strong self-governing commu- 
nities with success. 

It would take me too far out of 
the range of my subject to discuss 
this question at length; but, I think, 
one remarkable feature can be dis- 
tinguished in the failures of all 
efforts on the part of these three 
nations to found great colonies, 
which, apart from the distinctive 
race characteristics, marks them 
off from our colonisations, They 
all governed their dependencies 
over-much to begin with, and 
sought to make them merely a 
source of material aggrandisement 
to those left at home. And the 
worst of it was that they succeeded 
for a time in this endeavour, through 
various causes, until all verve and 


independent life was in a manner 
squeezed out of the offshoots. We 
tried that plan ourselves in America, 
but, fortunately, too late to do any 
harm except to ourselves. We had 
lazily suffered the existing states, 
planted there by independent ad- 
venturers, to go too far alone before 
asserting the current kingly owner- 
ship doctrine about colonies, and 
they accordingly beat us, as we 
deserved, when we tried coercion. 
Since then England has let well 
alone. Her colonists have had al- 
most complete liberty to order their 
ways from the first, England only 
lending them an ornamental head, 
with good maternal advice on oc- 
casion. A vigour has thus been 
communicated to most of them 
which promises to carry them far, 
which all other colonies appear to 
want. 

But though a failure, like Spain 
and Portugal, attheart of colonising, 
Holland has not been so to the same 
degree, and she still preserves a domi- 
nating power over many spots on the 
face of the earth which would start 
anew into importance, did the little 
kingdom fulfil its ‘manifest des- 
tiny,’ and become a portion of the 
German Empire. That consumma- 
tion may come, or before it does 
the dependencies of Holland may 
not exist as they now do, and, whe- 
ther or not, the English race and 
English power have spread too 
widely over the world to be easily 
driven back or overtaken. 

As a general conclusion we may 
say that with Spain and Portugal our 
trade is not very promising, much 
hampered, and, without a great 
change in the mercantile policy of 
these countries, likely to advance 
very slowly, and to suffer heavily in 
depressed seasons. The same may 
be said about the dependencies of 
Holland; they do good well-nigh 
exclusively to Holland. But with 
that little kingdom itself, and 
through it with its great continen- 
tal neighbour, we do a great trade 
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which is reasonably free, and which 
we may therefore hope to see 
increase. . 

I ought not, perhaps, to close 
this essay without a word about 
Denmark, which is another king- 
dom, once famous, now rapidly sink- 
ing into oblivion. Its general trade 
is too insignificant, however, to call 
for much notice, and it is too surely 
enclosed by German influences to 
possess great interest for us. Its 


business is still considerable, how- 
ever, with this country, and we de- 
rive a supply of raw sugar from the 
small West Indian islands still in 
Danish keeping. But there are no 
features in this trade worth com- 
menting upon. It issteady, and so 
far as regards imports to this coun- 
try from Denmark has increased 
considerably, but the exports thither 
are nearly stationary and hardly 
likely to expand much. 
A. J. W. 





NOTES ON CERTAIN ETRUSCAN INTERPRETATIONS. 


By Isaac Taytor, M.A. 


N the last number of F'raser’s 
Magazine Mr. Frank Newman 
has made some substantial contri- 
butions to our knowledge of the 
Etruscan language. 

Nothing, for instance, can be 
more happy than his suggestion 
that the word aRce means habuit. 
In Etruscan the suffix -cze marks 
the perfect tense, third person 
singular. It would be strange were 
no equivalent of habuit to exist in 
the great host of inscriptions, and 
yet no word has hitherto been 
found which can bear this meaning. 
Moreover, habuit fully satisfies the 
stringent requirements of the in- 
scriptions in which ARCE occurs. 
We have (Fabr. 2,055) 


ARCE , RIL. LXVII 
habuit annos Ixvii. 


And again we have (Fabr. 2,056) 


CLENAR . ZAL. ARCE 
liberos tres habuit. 


Again, Mr. Newman’s explana- 
tions of the verbs zILAcHNU and 


ZILACHNUCE, and of the noun ZILACH- 
NUTH, are obviously better than 
any heretofore proposed. But he 
should not have followed the old 
error of making z1LaTH a verb. All 
analogy goes to prove it must be a 
noun, like LEINTH, VANTH, and 
ZILACHNUTH. 

There is also great force in Mr. 
Newman’s argument as to the ad- 
jectival character of rca, though the 
meaning would seem to be ‘ dedi- 
cated’ rather than ‘pious’ or 
‘sacred.’ Probably, also, he is 
right in taking MANIM asa pronoun, 
and MANIMERI as its plural; and | 
have long been convinced that 
CLENARASI and PRECUTHURASI are the 
dative plurals of the words CLAN 
and PRECUS. 

Strange to say, Mr. Newman is 
the first Etruscan student who has 
observed that the decadal suffix 
-ALCHAL looks like a reduplication 
of the root of the word AELCHE= 
quintus. Mr. Newman’s discovery 
may probably turn the scale in 
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favour of the opinion that the 
Etruscan system of numeration was 
decimal, and not vigesimal. 

Mr. Newman is to be congratu- 
lated on having made the foregoing 
important additions to our know- 
ledge of the Etruscan language. I 
now pass to the more easy but less 
pleasant task of pointing out that 
most, if not all, of his proposed 
translations are quite untenable. 
He has erred, sometimes from rash 
induction, sometimes from want of 
knowledge of the results which, 
during the last three years, have 
been attained hy Dr. Deecke and 
other scholars. 

Mr. Newman begins his article 
with an enumeration of some twenty 
words whose meaning he assumes to 
be established. With respect to five 
of these words he is wrong. Thus 
he says PulA=puella, and Pulac= 
puer. He ought to have known 
that Lattes and Deecke have suc- 
ceeded in proving that PuIA means 
uzor, and PUIAC means uxorque. The 


enclitic conjunction -c is taken by 
Mr. Newman sometimes as a mas- 
culine termination, and sometimes 


as a relative pronoun (p. 308). A 
glance at Dr. Deecke’s Etrushische 
Forschungen would have saved him 
from both these errors, Thus, the 
inscription (Fabr. 702 bis) 
VEL . SETHRE 
PUIAC 


is the epitaph of 


Vele Sethre 
and wife. 


Again we have (Fabr. 930) 

ARNTH , VIPIS . SERTURIS 

PUIAC , MUTAINEI, 
Here Murainer being the name of 
a woman, Mr. Newman might easily 
have satisfied himself that purac 
cannot denote a ‘boy.’ The epi- 
taph commemorates : 
Arnth, (son) of Vipi Serturi 

and (his) wife Mutainei. 
An examination of the facsimile of 
this inscription shows that the 
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second line was added by a later 
hand. 

Again, take these two records of 
age—the onereads MACHS . ZATHRUMS, 
the other cis. zaTHRUMSC. In one 
case the age was ‘ forty-one,’ in the 
other ‘two and forty.’ I might 
fill pages with similar evidence as 
to the meaning of the enclitic -c. 

In the next place Mr. Newman 
informs us that the Etruscan word 
for sum was ESMI, ‘as in Doric 
Greek.’ This wonderful discovery 
should go far to establish Hellenic 
affinities for the Etruscan language. 
But, unfortunately, no such word 
as ESMI is found at all ; and, further, 
the sole inscription (Fabr. 2,609 
bis) in which it is supposed to 
appear is a forgery so clumsy that 
it ought not to have imposed on the 
veriest tyro in Etruscan epigraphy. 
Archaic and late forms of the same 
letter are placed side by side; the 
final form of a letter is used in the 
middle of a word, and is turned 
round the wrong way; and there 
are two other letters which have a 
most suspicious appearance. More. 
over, the syntax is impossible ; and 
no one can say where the inscrip- 
tion now is, where it was originally 
found, or whether anybody has 
ever seen it. All that we do know 
is, that the existing transcript was 
found among Lanzi’s papers after 
his death, and that Lanzi did not 
venture to insert it in his published 
collection of Etruscan inscriptions. 
The real word for sum is m1, which 
occurs in 76 inscriptions, in all of 
which swm fairly meets the require- 
ments of the case. But Mr. New- 
man chooses to translate MI some 
times by ego, and sometimes by me. 
That the nominative and accusative 
of the personal pronoun should be 
identical in form is of itself impro- 
hable, besides which, by taking ™! 
as a pronoun Mr. Newman is led 
into grave difficulties. Several in- 
scriptions commence with _ the 
phrase 


MISUTHI... = sum.sepulcrum..-+ 
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In dealing with these two words 
Mr. Newman is obliged to make 
suTHI do duty for struwit, finzit, 
fabrica, fabricam, edicula, and 
ediculam ; and, while he gives 
sUTHI sO many meanings, he is 
unable to draw any distinction 
between sSUTHI and suTHIC, both of 
which he renders fabrica; or be- 
tween SUTHI and sutNa, both of 
which he translates fabricam. More- 
over SUTHI cannot mean finwit or 
strueit, since the third person sin- 
gular perfect ends in -ce, as Mr. 
Newman himself admits. 

With a reckless disregard of this, 
the best established fact of Etrus- 
can accidence, Mr. Newman makes 
[v]iNscuIL a verb, though he admits 
that TINSCUIL must bea noun. Nor 
can he see that ERSCE, THECE, and 
aMce, must, by all analogy, be 
verbs. The case with regard to 
AMCE is specially strong, as the 
word occurs in several inscriptions. 
In one epitaph (Fabr. 2,340) Mr. 
Newman translates PUIAM AMCE as 
‘nearly a girl.’ Now, the inscrip- 
tion not only records her exact age, 
MACHS MEALCHLSC, but also tells us 
that she bore ‘two children,’ cr. 
CLENAR. We have already seen 
that PUIA means uxor, not puella ; 
but this does not help matters, as 
the statement that the mother of 
two children was ‘ nearly a wife’ is 
as absurd as the statement that she 
was ‘nearly a girl.’ 

It is manifest that AMCE is not, as 
Mr. Newman affirms, an adverb and 
preposition, but, according to all 
probability, a verb meaning fuit. 
The epitaph runs: 


































































RAMTHA . MATULNEI . SECH . MARCUS. 
MATULN[AS]. PUIAM. AMCE . SETHRES . 
CEIS[IN] IES, 







The meaning admits of little doubt. 
‘Ramtha Matulnei, daughter of 
Maren Matulna, (who?) was the 
wife of Sethre Ceisinie, &c.’ 

In the other inscriptions AMcE 
easily bears the same meaning, /uit. 
Thus AVILS . SAS . AMCE means ‘she 
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was aged four,’ and MARANUCH . AMCE 
means ‘he was a Maranuch,’ the 
common word Maranuch denoting 
either some public officer or else 
some condition in life, such as 
‘ governor,’ ‘ senator,’ or ‘ husband.’ 
Mr. Newman, however, thinks pro- 
per to translate the words amce. 
MARANUCH as prope angulum, and in 
some half-dozen similar instances 
he makes the inscription on a coffin 
record the place where the body 
was buried. The body, of course, 
was inside the coffin, not somewhere 
else. So all these translations must 
be rejected as infringing the laws 
of common sense, as well as the 
laws of grammar. 

Three years ago Gamurrini es- 
tablished the fact that the very 
common word LAUTN must mean 
either ‘ slave’ or ‘freedman.’ This 
word LAUTN enshrines a curious 
piece of history. Justas the words 
Slave and Serf, Thrax and Geta, 
explain the sources from which 
ancient slave markets were supplied, 
so the word LAUTN, which is the 
Etruscan transliteration of Latinus, 
proves that it was the Latin race 
which provided slaves for their 
Etruscan conquerors. Now, in 
eight epitaphs we have the phrase 
LAUTN ETERI either standing alone, 
or following a proper name. The 
word LAUTN also stands alone, or 
follows proper names. There can 
be no doubt that LAUTN ETERI means 
‘a young slave. Mr. Newman 
seems to be altogether ignorant of 
Gamurrini’s valuable researches, 
and he involves himself in a host of 
difficulties by translating the word 
LAUTN by heres, and LAUTN ETERI by 
heres secundus. To suppose that 
such inscriptions should be written 
on cinerary urns, without any 
name, is a mere absurdity. Thus, 
in the great tomb of the Achsi 
family twenty-five urns were found, 
all bearing records of the names 
and filiations of various members of 
the Achsi family. There is one 


other urn which bears the sole 


540 


word LauTN. Is it possible that the 
ashes of the ‘heir’ of this great 
family should have been placed in 
a nameless urn, bearing only the 
word ‘ heir’? 

I wonder that Mr. Newman 
should have missed the obvious 
meaning of the words VELTHURI- 
THURA (Fabr. 2,603) and VELTHINA- 
THuRAS (Fabr. 1,914). These 
words are evidently plural forms, 
and can hardly be anything but 
patronymics, denoting the Velthu- 
ride and the Velthinade, descen- 
dants or agnates of the Aule 
Velthuri and the Aule Vethina 
who are named in the respective 
inscriptions. 

Mr. Newman’s acquaintance with 
the Etruscan inscriptions being, as 
he confesses, of so very recent a date, 
it is not at all surprising that he 
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should have failed so often where 
others have failed before © him. 
It is surprising that, with so 
inadequate a preparation, he should 
actually have succeeded in making 
something like half-a-dozen positive 
additions to our knowledge of 
Etruscan. 

What is now most required by 
Etruscan students is an explanation 
of certain formatives, such as T:-, 
-AIA, -M, -EV, and -vA, and a know- 
ledge of the mode in which the 
Etruscans expressed the negative, 
the relative, the articles, and the 
personal pronouns. We also want 
to detect all the post positions, 
and the words for father, mother, 
brother, and sister. That these 
exist among the 3,000 known 
inscriptions there can be little 
doubt. 





NOTE ON ‘ETRUSCAN INTERPRETATION.’ 


My acute friend Miss M. E. Rogers has been examining all the Etruscan 
bronze mirrors in the British Museum, and informs me that the word 
Suina, when it appears on them, is engraved (or sometimes scratched) 
on the polished surface. She infers that it was not upon them originally, 
since it damages them as mirrors; but must have been added when the 


mirror was consigned to the tomb. 


If so, the meaning of the word (if 


Sufi mean a work, a fabric) would seem to be, confecta, ‘done with:’ 


and all contrast to Tinscuil vanishes. 


F. W. Newman. 


aie 





